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FOREWORD 




When, after tlie surrender of fte German armies in 1918, 
Woodrow Wilson rode down the leafy Champs Elysees 
while all humble humanity everywhere greeted him, the 
spokesman of their hearts and the architect of their hopes, 
with such cheers as no man had heard since the world be- 
gan, there was watcliing quizzically from a reviewing- 
stand one obsouvo young observer as interested, as skeptical 
and as detached as the man from Mars. This observer was 
a battered vagrarrt named Eyall. 

Of rrrixed Dutch arrd Cornish blood, Ifyall had, in 1917, 
arrived from South Africa in the stokehole of a British ship 
arrd, as a shiny rrow lieutenant on the Somtne, had been 
oire of sixteen trren buried by the oxplosiorr of a German 
shelL Of the lot, he aloire was still Hvirrg when tiro stveteher- 
bearers dug them out. His neck was broken but he was 
alive. Thi.s wa.s the beginning of a respite whicli cirded only 
with his death in 1930 in an Avignon ho.spitid, to whiclr ho 
was carried the worse for the lethal attonlums of a pro- 
vincial French physiciair, who.se idea of combatting ap- 
peirdicitis had boeir to numb the .sufferer with rnorphine. 
In the dual aright of delirium, Ryall was back once more on 
the Somme, going over tire top agairr and again, whisper- 
ing always to his ghostly men that the Germairs over there 
in the darkness were mighty .frightened, too. 

During the thirteen years of that respite, besides taking 
up journalism as a trade and marrying one or two women, 




Kyall had just sat back and contemphited the human pag- 
eant with a unique detachment. Of those contemplation.s, 
he left behind him sundry written records, tlio greater part 
published during his lifetime under the pen-name of Wil- 
liam Bolitho. Of tliese records one is the book called 
Twelve Against the Gods, which The Headers Club is 
now re-publishing for its members. Wlioevor oncoimteis 
it now for tlie first time (or, as in my case, for the third 
' time ) will spend a few unbelievably crowded and tumultu- 
ous hours in die company of one of tlio most vigorous and 
provocative minds of our age. He will pick up many fasci- 
nating oddments of historical information (together, of 
course, with some misinformation), will accumulate in the 
process much food for thought and will emerge from the 
expei'ience with the slightly dishevelled feeling of having 
been tossed in a blanket. 

Assembled in this volume are a dozen lives by a latter- 
day Plutarch who, by the ebanoes of his boyhood, by the 
bent of his mind and finally by that special aloofness which 
oharacteiizes all men who have already been to the oml of 
the world and looked over the wall, was more of an out- 
sider than any mere Boeotian could ever have been. It was 
Bolitho’s whim to write brief hiogiaphios of die following 
men and women: 

Alexander the Great 
Casanova 
Mahomet 
Lola Montez 

Cagliostro (and Soraphina) 

Cliarles XII of Sweden 
Napoleon I 
Catiline 
Napoleon III 
Isadora Duncan 
Woodrow Wilson 



Of these, (he chapter on Sweden’s great Charles is the most 
brilliant, the one on Mahomet (oddly enough) the least 
readable and the capriciously included one on Isadora 
Duncan the least worth reading. The twelve had this in 
common, that each was an adventurer who for a little 
moment out of eternity bestrode tire world, a dauntless 
and single-handed challenger, entering the lists against the 
lords of chance. 

To hear Bolitho talk — and it has been the testimony of 
such disparate contemporaries as Noel Coward and Walter 
Duranty that they were always glad to bavel many a mfle 
to do just that — to hear Bolitho talk was to listen to one 
who himself dwelt outside of time. Thus constituted, he 
could pick up such figures as Alexander and Napoleon, re- 
flectively twisting and turning them in his hand as another 
man might a puppet. He put down the Wilson puppet 
with .something like a sigh, writing of him in this wise; 
“Some people think that, like Arthnr and the legendary 
Alexander, and many other le.ssermen, he left, oven though 
defeated, a hope, a promise, that I,eagne, which as it wore 
a symbol of hi.s perished flesh and blood, a fragment torn 
out of hi.s heart and left with us, to serve for one who will 
come after in the retaking up of his adventure.” 

Thus Bolitho writing in 1929. He died the next year, per- 
haps unaware (although by that time both volumes of 
“Mein Kampf” were already circulating in Germany) that 
there had already started beyond the Alps the Uajectory 
of another adventure and one so fitted to his pattern tliat 
he would have been glad to turn his twelve against the gods 
into a baker’s dozen. The final chapter might have been 
pleasurable reading, for what Bolitho relished most in these 
lives he did write was that moment of vertigo whicli seizes 
each adventurer at his highest point. Bolitho always lin- 
gered to watch each of Iris twelve trapped by his own sue- 



coss. It was when the pirates count theiv booty, he siiid, 
that they become mere tliieves. 

Twelve Against the Gods is the first Readers Ciui) book 
yet chosen from among my nominations, filiortly after I 
had submitted the title to the mercies of my contentious 
colleagues, I was engaged in my annual stint of proposing 
to the Congressional Library a list of works to be recorded 
for die Talking Books which are made available to the 
blind. H, on second ihought, I struck Bolitho’s book oil 
that list, it was because I thought his gnarled prose would 
fall uncomfortably on any ear. That prose W'as all scarred 
from the days when, in his solitary and poverty-stricken 
youth, he fiercely tore his learning from books hard to come 
by. As a youngster he had never heard the easy speech of 
educated men. To die last he was quite cnpalilo, for ex- 
ample, of inferring to the Communists as “'tlmt E.ssenian, 
oruoigerous sect.” His was the uneasy and ungainly jiroso 
of the self-taught and it was therefore one of his short- 
comings that he would never have de.scribed liimselC .so 
simply. He would have called hiimflf an autodidact. In- 
deed he did — often. 

Even so, I would have enjoyed reading him on Adolf 
Hider who would not have horrified Bolitho and could 
not have impre.s.sed him. You see. Hitlers succcshus and 
his sadism would have been all one to a pas.surby who, you 
must remember, was already on his way back to Mars. 

Alexan) Ell Wn( I i.t on 
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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 




AcvENTunE IS tlie vitaminizing element in histories, both 
individual and social. But its story is unsuitable for a Sab- 
bath School prize book. Its adepts are rarely chaste, or 
merciful, or even law-abiding at all, and any moral pepto- 
nizing, or sugaring, takes out the interest, with the truth, 
of their lives. 

It is so with all great characters. Their faults are not mud 
spots, but structural outcroppings, of an indivisilrle piece 
with their personality. But tliere is a special reason for the 
Inveterate illegality, or If you prefer, wickedness, of your 
true adventurer, which is inherent in the concept of Ad- 
venture itself. Adventure is tire irreconcilable enemy of 
law; the adventurer must be unsocial, if not in the deepest 
sense anti-social, because he js essentially a free individu- 
alist. 

This is what boys — those natural judges of the matter — 
have been trying to mutter lor centurfes, when fobbed off 
with lives of missionaries, or generals, where varied inci- 
dent in vain ornaments an essentially unadventurous cliar- 
acter. A feat, a danger, a surprise, these are bonbons 
adventure showers on those who follow her cult with a 
single mind. Their occurrence even repeated does not con- 
stitute a life of adventure. 




Hero also we renounce utterly the coinfort of Mr. Kip- 
ling, who believes commuting, and soldiering in the British 
Army, and buying English country hou-ses, adventuron.s; 
and Mr. Chesterton, who is certain that a long vs’alk on Sun- 
day and a glass of beer set one spiritually in tin! coin])any 
of Alexander, and Captain Kidd and Cagliostro. All this 
amiable misconception is as touching as the children’s wish 
for a good pirate, for bloodshed in which no one gets hin t, 
and roulette withluu'icot beans. Tom Sawyer knew better. 
The adventurer is au outlaw. Adventure must start with 
running away from home. 

.But in the mere fact tliat the essentially socially-minchcl, 
the good, the kind, and the respectable long to adopt the 
adventurer, it is clear th.at the opposition set between ad- 
venture and order, between the adventurer and society, is 
not exterior to humanity, hut an inner antithesis, which 
divides our will. 

The adventurer Is within us, and ho coiilesls for oiir fa- 
vour with die social man wc are obliged to bo. These two 
sorts of life are incompatihles; one we hanker after, ilic 
other we are obliged to. There is no other coiillicl .so deep 
and bitter as diis, whatever the pious ,say, for it derives 
from the very constitutions of human life, which so pain- 
fully separate us from all other beings. Wo, like the oagle.s, 
were bom to bo free. Yet we are obliged, in order to live at 
all, to make a cage of laws for ounselves and to stand on the 
perch. We are bom as wasteful and miremorsiifnl as tigers; 
we are obliged to be thrifty, or starve, or freeze. Wc arc 
born to wander, and cm-sed to stay and dig. 

And .so, the adventurous life is our first choice. Any haliy 
that can w.ilk is a splendid and typical adventurer; if they 
had the power as they have die vrill, what exploits and 
crimes would they not cominiti We are bom adventurers, 
and the love of adventures never leaves us till we are very 
old; old, timid men, in whose interest it is that adventure 



should quite die out. This is why all the poets are on one 
side, and all die laws on the other; for laws are made by, 
and usually for, old men. 

It is this doublemindedness of humanity tliat prevents a 
clear social excommunication of the adventurer. When he 
appears in the flesh indeed, he can hope for no mercy, Ad- 
venture is a hard life, as these twelve cases will remind you. 
The moment one of these truants breaks loo.se, he has i o 
fight die whole weight of things as they are; die laws, and 
that indefliiite smothering aura that surrounds the laws 
that we call morals; the family, that is the microcosm and 
whip lash of society; and die dead weight of all the posses- 
sors, across whose interwoven rights the road to freedom 
lies. If he fails, he is a mere criminal. One-third of all 
criminals are nothing but failed adventurers; they usually 
get a stilfer sentence than the rest, the imbeciles and the 
hungry. It is when he imposes himself and gets out of reach 
of the police that society’s reaction is most curious. No one 
cares to say that Napoleon, or Alexander, or Caesar, were 
worse men, before any fair court, than Deadwood Dick and 
Jesse James; we try to digest them. The consequences of 
their notions are turnocl into motives; boys are urged to 
imitate some vei'.s'ion of their lives from whidi all their dis- 
graceful, but practicable and necessary, stepping-stones 
have been carefully removed. 

To the.se perjmic.s and frauds, the respectable can plead 
“crime passionnel.” It is violently unpleasant to .send ii 
Napoleon to pi Koii — though when they had to, they did 
it. Bui ill another a.spect of the social problem of adventure, 
Ihc deliborato trickery of die adventurous into lawfulness, 
tile iiliercd sigiipo.st and the camouflaged cage, “we of die 
virtue” arc harder to defend. These booby traps are always 
set; the recruiting sergeant is always waiting at the first 
corner for the runaway to sell him a uniform or a flag, but 
in unsettled times, when the drive to adventure becomes 



special rases. So tJie wild rkte of the Middle Agc.s were 
embrigaded into lliat flattest of enterprises, knight errantry, 
shipped off to tlie dull and most legitimate wars of the 
Crusades, or hamboozled into being a .sort of blue police of 
tlie great highroad. 

No, the adventurer is an individuali.st and an egotist, a 
truant from obligations. His road is solitary, there is no 
room for company on it. VWrat he doe.s, ho does for himself. 
His motive may be simple greed. It most often is, or that 
form of greed we call vanity; or greed of life, which is no 
more admirable, after all. But beware of imderBStirnating 
this motive. Greed has been loaded with almost as many 
stupid msulls ns that other fimdnmt trial, stxiial msUiicl, 
yet it would bo gratitude for us at least, the adveiitui'oris 
race by deflnilioii, the iii.saliable ICui'opeaiis, lire coiiriuista- 
dores, to think of it as a virtue, a maiiuritil virtue, out of 
which our differonco from and suprrrinaey over tire con- 
tented breeds has demoiislrahly proceeded. God help the 
ungieedy . . . that is, the Auslraliaii blacks, llu! poor 
Buslimen of South Africa, those angelic and virtuous 
Carihs, whom Columbus massacred in tlic earthly paradise 
of Haiti, and all other good primitives who, hccausc they 
had no appetite, never' grow. 

At die beginning of most careers stands an advciihtre, 
arid so with states, institutions, civilizations. The progress 
of huinaiiity, whatever its my.storious direction, is not 
motored by mere momentiun. Let ethics make what it can 
of it. There is therefore a sociological rdle of adveiituro; 
necessarily an accidentnl one, .since it is in itself non-seeial. 
History is jolted along with groat hreaclic.s of law and or- 
der, by adventurers and adventurers. From the llint-jahher 
age to standing room in tiro .subway, from a rrave at l.cs 
Eyzies to the plumbing of New York, we have eoiiie by two 



fovcos of effort, not one; the guard and the seavcli, made I)y 
the home-stayer on the one hand, and hy tire bold affronter 
of the New on the oflicr. Tlial is, by the adventurer as well 
as by the citizen. By law, but also by those who leaped out- 
side its protecting palisade, oaring nothing it they damaged 
it in the action, and augmented the treasures of the race by 
courage and irot thrift. The first adventurer was a nuisance; 
he left the tribal barricade open to the risk of the commu- 
nity when he loft to find out what made tliat noise in the 
night, .t am sure he acted against his motlier’s, his wife’s, 
and the council of old men’s strict orders, when he did it. 
But it was he that found where the mammoths die and 
where after a thou.saud years of use there was still enough 
ivory to equip the whole tribe with weajions. Such is the 
ultimate outline of the adventurer; Society’s benefactor as 
well as post. 

On tlie strenglb of this .sociological r61o then, the adven- 
turer may depart on his higli and lonely quest wiih .some 
of our sympathy restored to him. ITo, our alternative self, 
has need of it, for the ixlds arc against him. His first enemy 
wo know, the mechanical, Interlocking weight of law, 
social and moral. 'The .second is the Unknown itself. In so 
far as the! nature of all living things is conditioned by their 
eneinic.s, the adventurer is defined by his fight with Order, 
and lii.s fight with Chance. Tlie first he may win — if he 
does not, lie will go to pi'ison. The second he oamiot be.it, 
for it is a manifestation of the universal. This book con- 
tiniis no invitation to the life of adventure; that has the 
same end as all the rest. I do not mean that in our material 
calegories an adventurer cannot be suceessfiil. Some, 
though not tlio greatest, have died of old age, on heaps o( 
that they set out to get. Tlrere is a more subtle tragedy that 
waits for adventurers than ruin, penurious old age, rags, 
contcmpl It is tliat he is doomed to cease to be an acb’cii- 
tnrer. Uu; law of his morphology is that, setting out a but- 



teitly, he is condemned when his development is ripe to 
become a caterpillar. The vocation of adventure i.s us tragic 
as that of Youth; its course is parabolic, not straight; so that 
at a certain point it leads back to the cage again. Tlic grcsit- 
est adventurer that ever lived ended as a nervous, hiwid 
millionaire. 

The secret of this ultimate tragedy of adventure is psy- 
chological; it hides in die nature of the advei iturcr’s mol ivc, 
swinish and god-like. It is interwoven in his personality. 
For this greed they have in all their five senses, for gold, for 
power, for vainglory, for curiosity, even at their highest 
moments, the greed for h'fe Itself, Is dual. It contains the 
urge to keep, as well as to grab. It is retentive as well as 
prehensile. One of the fascinations of watching these lives 
is to follow the bewtiful intciphy of static ai d cti o 
greed in them, the .slow advantage of conservation creeping 
upon acquisition, the sudden inoursiou of fear, the fear to 
which, oven Alexander sacrificed in his tent, when ho know 
he had won too much and die adventure was over, which 
is die sign of conservation’s progress within him, and the 
inevitable deadening of its complement dint follows. 

For these are men betrayed by contradiction inside them- 
selves. Their mixture diflFers from oars only in its propor- 
tions; in them too is a social man at war with a free man, 
miser as well as spendthrift, stay-at-home a.s well as rolling 
stone, hoarder and ginnblti liophtid and huiilci It is 
his own social self that trips up the adventurer, and stran- 
gles him. . 

Above these closely related sociological and p.syeh()logi- 
cal struggles of the adventurer there is nnodior, sublimely 
interesting, transcendent to both: die fight, which is like a 
wooing of die unknown, who.se names are iil.s'o chance, 
danger, inexliaustible container of everything that is new. 
It is with desire of her, herself inseparable from her gifls, 
that he is greedy. It is her perfidy — ^here is her majesty and 



cruelty— that loads him wWi prizes, that muffles liim with 
tlic veils of her benevolence, to chain him with gold and 
victories so that he dares not go on, to change him from a 
lover into a slave. It is when 3re pirates count their booty 
that they become mere thieves. 

So much for the main oullme, sociological, psychological 
and in a sense mystical, of adventurer and adventure, 
which I hope these twelve practical researches that follow 
will fill in with many curious and interesting variations. 
Among them there will be found two or three women, out 
of the few that so far have clearly merited to he in the 
sublime company by the size and originality of their fate, 
During the intenninnble age (w'hich however seems just 
ending), in which marriage was the career of women, It 
might be defended that every woman’s life contained an 
ndvontiiKii and that every woman of marriageable age was 
an iidvontiircss, just as married women are .society’s irre- 
diicihlo bodyguard. This is the old novelists’ the.sis — the 
stereotype of that adventure and its banality puts it outside 
oui stupe But now that tmies iic changing, the once 
purely .speculative question as to whether women, outside 
the siuiplo limits of their economic dependence on man, 
could fool and follow adventure has become important, and 
any light Iho study of undoubted woman-adventurers ( ad- 
venturt'ssos is a question-begging epithet) of tlio past can 
throw on this, and any evidence for or agaimst a different 
morphology of the sexes in adventure will be inloresling. 

It is uvidont that tire varying resistances of tin; tlireo 
fonnative elements, that is, the social complex, tire field, 
and the p.sychology of the adventurer, alter not only ad- 
venture’s feature.s — ^since every age produces its peculiar 
type, cencpierors in antiquity, discoverers in the Middle 
Ages, jrro.spectors in the nineteenth century — but its quan- 
tity and incidence, at any rate from the point of view of 
the historian. Of these we must neglect the third, supposing 



it constant since we cannot estimate it. But it fe obvions 
enough that the influence of tlie other two can be expressed 
in a simple law: that adventure is harder, rarer, mitl less 
important, according to the strength of the .social tie, and 
to the narrowing of the field of the iinknowji. both lhc.se 
adverse conditions are in operation today. Wc arc far from 
an international government, but we already have an in- 
ternational police, widi cables, posts, aeroplanes and a 
general similarity of codas and iraderslanding at Jts service, 
which would make short work today of the adventurous 
lives of a Cellini, a Casanova, a Cagliostro. This ocumenloal 
civilization, as Keyserling calls it, allows le.s.s and lo.ss .space 
for the individual. Concurrently the field has cramped with 
the mapping of the world. The geographical unknown, the 
easiest of acce.ss and the inosl iniivoly allui mg. Ins gone. 
There is a telephone wire lo Lh.iss.i, flags on < ach I’oli , and 
though from time to time a few mdoinitubh ladu s by lo 
convince us that the Sahara is not commoiiplaco, and ro- 
mantic Travels to places in Asia — to whicli tlic tourist 
agencies will sell you a ticket — still diibblc tiom ihc picss, 
in the gloomy schoolboy commonplace, "Kxploratioii is 
worked out.” Is adventure, with those handitaps, a ihmg 
of the past? 

I have already discarded the comfort of those writers 
and poets, who in the difliculty try to palm o(f as adventure 
what IS only interesting and often only mildly interesting 
at that, Widiout descending to the adulteration of good no- 
tions, adventure does still exist, and even the adventurer, 
in his fortunate and aesthetic form, with a fate out of con- 
tact with sordidness, is no rarer than he has always liecri. 
Tliere have been lean seasons for adveiiliirers Iiefore, the 
eighteenth century notably, when evci'ything seemed 
owned, done, mapped. In such tunes the now is to be 



renewed flux of human life. Geography has become banal, 
hut topography is inexhaustibly original. 

It is there that immortal adventure has taken refuge in 
our days, in the deserts of high finance, die jungles of busi- 
ness among the innumerable savage tribes that our great 
cities have disguised and not exterminated, in the human 
world, where there are greater spaces than between the 
stars. In the titanic works and events of our day there is 
the same hostile co-operation of runaway and stay-at-home, 
the same cult-struggle with the same enigmatic goddess, 
who asks all and gives all. History has always treasured a 
catalogue of adventurers — she has not changed her ways, 
though she may not, for business reasons, be allowed to 
publish it. 

As for the adventure-feat, the Atlantic flights, the polar 
journeys, tlio Everest climb, that flowering of heroism and 
endurance above anything in hnmanitys past, perhaps, 
which is the panache of our times, it only secondarily con- 
cerns our subject. The heroes of these things are the sol- 
diers of society, not adventurers; only a misundor, standing 
which those studies may clear up could make their friends 
claim for them the title. I shall have occasion to return to 
the matter. 

What follows is intended, then, a little to elucidate his- 
tory, more to illiwtrate it, to honour without hypocrisy the 
deeds of men and women whose destiny was larger, if not 
deeper than onr own. Above all to shake loose the percep- 
tion of the adventurer in ns, and of us in the adventurer. 
To appreciate where I am not allowed to admire; neither 
to warn nor to erreourage; in equal veirevation for the in- 
■satiablc spirit of man and for die inexhaustible mystery 
around him he preys on, depends on, and worships, 


Wnaj&M Bolitho 






ALEXANDER THE GREAT 




Then came the Five, and burnt the Staff, 

That heat the Dog, 

That bit the Cat, 

That ate the Kid, 

Tliat My Father bought. 

For Two pieci^K of money, 

A Kidl A Kidl 

Tiik Ji.'vs, tiiosc eteiiiiil contempoiaiies, wlio have seen 
overytliiiig and renuanhered everything, have a sort of mut- 
tering mirs(!ry rhynio on world history. Rigid: in it,s begin- 
ning, where I have ((noted it, arrives Alexander, the Firo, 
who biinied tho Aelnminonian limpiro, that ruled the world 
with its Staif, that Inait the cruel Assyrian Dog, that bit the 
wise Bahylonian Clat, that ato the poor, pure Kid, tlio 
chosen triln; (iod purchased from Moses, that stands at 
tho liottom of the cosinical jrrocess of nninching, which is 
their interprctaliou of hi.story. Now Fire is a good word for 
Alexander, who livtal like Fire, fought like Fire and died 
young, burnt out. 

Ho stands Ilrst in these stndi<;.s, not only because of his 
date ( 356-323 n.c. ) hut because ho is a compendium of the 
subject. Every adventurer ro.scml)lcs Alexander in some 
way and some of the great ones have consciously imitated 




him. And in him, more than anyone else, arc contained the 
.■ieciets of the growth and evolution of the character that 
■unites them all. 

This is partly dne to tlici accident of his birth, that rnade 
him the son of a great man. Hoys in thus po.sitiou have 
usually been psychological inon.stor.s, ca.sl for ilio rnhi of a 
hitter or ludicrous Hamlet. But Alexander dre\v from it 
some of that double-heatod energy of rcaetion tliat Bacon 
noted in the oa.ses of humpbacks and dwarfs. The chief 
phase of his development had to bo oppo.sition to his father, 
whose enoraious personality blocked Ins hori’xon in all di- 
rections. All tlie other factors in his period of autoformation 
are linked to this: the influence of the tigerish witch- 
woman, his mother 01ynipia.s, who also hated I'hiliji, by a 
different sort of jealou.sy; and tlait of Aristotle, hi.s tutor, 
■which his father imposed upon him. 

This Philip had liad an extraordinary carom’. Before he 
was out of his teens he was sold to his eueniies, Ihc The- 
bans, by a conspiracy of trcaolierous and ferocious moun- 
tain princelings who wi.shod to exclude him from his fa- 
ther’s throne. Even life rights as the head of such a court 
hardly .seemed worth fighting for. From s:ich a start, m 
twenty or thirty years Philip .succeeded in nmkiug hiui.solf 
not only the King of a pacified and settled Macedonia, but 
the Captain General of all Greoce, a feat to bo compiired 
in difficulty to a yoimg Mexican’s arriving against law luid 
custom and racial feeling at the Presidency of tlin Hiiited 
States. Nevertlielc.ss Philip was no adventurer. His career 
had less adventure in it tlrau a game of chess. It was a eon- 
struction. He was an engineer of life. Every gain in his 
life was planned, and gathered ripe. Nothing Iml thi! af- 
fection of bis son ever fell out of his hands. 

When such a man is also good-humoured, with the tem- 
perament of a mountain and the health of a reck, infec- 
tiously gay at a party, keen as a schoolboy in sport, vain 



with tlui exuberant half-seriousness of a man more pleased 
at Ii<3art witli life than with himself, with the grin as well 
as the game always on his side, he more tluiii conquers, he 
oppresses, 't’liere is a passage in Plutarch that gives Alex- 
ander’s secret away. 

“Whenever news was brought that Philip had taken some 
strong town, or won .some great battle, the young man, in- 
stead of appearing delighted with it, u.sed to say to his com- 
panioms, ‘My 1 athor wdl go on conquering till there is noth- 
ing extraordinary left for you and me to do.’ For he did not 
desire to inherit a kingdom that would bring him opulence, 
luxury and pleasure, hut one that would afford him wars, 
conllict.s, and all the oxorcise of great ambition.’" 

But lieni-hritred is a.s imitative as hero-worship, save that 
it works Iry opposition. Alexander was as limited by his 
furious desire to U'ar his personality from (dl likeness to 
Philip, us ho would have been if he adored him, for lie com- 
pressed himself into a series of contraries. Tims Philip’s 
shrewdness was famous; Alexander cho.se recklessness, and 
llie large gesture. Pliilij) was elociuent. Alex.ander prided 
himself on a tneiturnlty which his boiling nature found hard 
to manage. Philip hud the vanity to record his victories in 
the Olympic Ohaviot Race in tlie impression of his coins. 
Alexander on the other hand, when he was asked whether 
ho would not run in the Olympic Race (for he was .swift of 
foot), answered, “Yes, if I had kings for my antagonists.” 
Against this .sporting .side of his fathers clmractor. with 
some precocious knowledge of its specific importance as 
the dominant feature of the popular feeling for him, Alex- 
ander was .specially careful in contrariety, and drew a curi- 
ous distinction between his father’s tastes and his own. 
Thus Idiilip loved to watch boxing and wrestling. Alex- 
ander “professed a perfect detestation for the whole exer- 
cise of wrestling,” which included under the name of the 
Pancratium a sort of boxing with knuckle-dusters, 



liidclen contfist between the two. “Wieii Wiilonicii.s, the 
Thessalian, offered the horse named .Bucephalus in .sale to 
Philip at the priee of 13 talents (.say 8,000 dollars ) , the king 
with the prince and many others wont into the field to see 
some trial made of him. The horse appeared extremely 
vioiou.s and unmanageable, and was so far from sulfering 
himself to be mounted drat he would not benr to bo spoken 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at dieir bringing him so wild and wngovornablo a 
horse, and bade them take him away. But Alexander, who 
had observed him well, said, ‘What a horse are they losing 
for want of skill and spirit to manage himi .Philip at first 
took no notice of this; but, upon the priiieo ofleii repealing 
the same expression, and showing grout uneasiness, ho said, 
‘Young man, you find fault with your elde.rs, ns if you knew 
more than they, or could manage tlio horso hetter,’ 'And I 
certainly ooulcl,’ answered the prineo. ‘f f you .should not be 
able to ride him, wliiit forfeiture will you .submit to for 
your rashness?’ ‘I will pay the price of tho horse.’ Upon tliis 
all the company laughed, but the king and the prince agree- 
ing to the bet, Alexander ran to the horscj, and laying liold 
on the bridle, turned him to the .sun; for k; bad observed, 
it seems, that tlie shadow which fell heforo tho horse, ami 
continually moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. 
While his fury lasted, Alexander kept speaking to him softly 
and stroking him; after which he gently let fall hi.s mantle, 
leaped lightly upoii his back, and got his seat very safe. 
Then, without pullmg the reins too hard, or using either 
whip or spur, he set him ii-going. As .soon as lu; perecsived 
his uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to run, he 
put him at a full gallop, and pushed him on both with voice 



first, and ii profound silence took place; but when the 
prince had turned him, and brought him straight back, 
drey all received him with loud acclamations, except his fa- 
ther who kissed him and said, ‘Seek another kingdom, my 
son, that may be worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.’ ” 

The faint irony of this remark, from the shrewdest horse- 
coper of u nation of hoirsemen, to a young man who has just 
assisted a dealer to sell him a vicious nag at an exorbitant 
rate has escaped good Plutarch. But it was certainly mixed 
with a part of genuine pride. Giants envy their fathers, only 
pigmies their sous. Philip’s dominant attitude to Alexander 
was an amused pride, the pride of a fartcier mixed with tlrat 
of a father, which subsisted under the most violent of his 
rages against his son’s sulks and insolence. 

So the .secret of Alexander’s personal code — ^that .species 
of athlotio asceticism, which has had almost as much edu- 
cative influence ott the world as a codified religion, which 
to this day in a queerly doctored and patolied eighteenth 
century form, labelled “English Gentleman," is the ideal of 
part of the world — possibly lies, as its typical idiosyncrasies 
show, in this opposition of Alexander to his father, Its 
fo d tion is tile wilfrtl converse of a sensual, boisterous, 
still half-, savage mountain laird, which Philip until his 
death remained. But on that rigid foundation Alexande,r 
built one of the most attractive ideals of conduct for him- 
self that the Aryan youth can find. Its prohibitions and per- 
missions are much more than a series of whims, and just as 
far from being derived from any religion or metaphy.sics. 
It is true that his central contempt for the body and its 
pleasures has been claimed by various Greek schools as 
their instigation. As a doctrine it had just before Alex- 
ander’s time been developed by tire dogged Antistlienes 
from that saw of Socrates, “Virtue is Knowledge,” into the 
“bad manners as an end in themselves,” tliat gave his school 



The story of the taming of Bucephalus, still stooked by 
all Wild West romancers, is a sudden illnstraliou of this 
hidden contest between the two. “When Miilouiciis, the 
Thessalian, offered the horse named Bucephalus in sale to 
Philip at the price of 13 talents (say 8,000 dollars), the king 
witli tile prince and many others went into the Held to seis 
some trial made of him. The horso appeared extreniely 
vicious and unmanageable, and was .so far from suircring 
himself to he mounted that he would not bear to be spoken 
to. but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing him so wild and ungovernable a 
horse, and hade tliem lake him away. But Alexander, who 
had observed him well, said, “Wliat a horso arc llusy losing 
for want of skill and .spirit to manage him!’ Philip at first 
took no notice of this; but, upon the prince often rcjicating 
the same expros,sion, and .showing great nnca.sii les.s, he said, 
‘Young man, you find fault with your elders, as 11 you know 
more than tliey, or could manage the horso heller.’ ‘And I 
certainly could,’ answered the prince. ‘If you .should not bo 
able to ride him, what forfeiture will you .siihinit to for 
your rashness'i’’ ‘I will pay the price of the hoi’sc.’ Upon this 
all the company laughed, but the king and tl >e princo agree- 
ing to the bet, Alexander ran to the hors(!, mid laying hold 
on the bridle, turned him to the sun; for ho had observed, 
it seems, that the shadow which fell hoforo the horso, and 
continually moved as he moved, greatly ilistnrbod him. 
While his fmy Ia.sted, Alexander kept .speaking to him softly 
and .stroking him; after which ho gently let lull his mantle, 
leaped lightly upon his back, and got his .seat very sate. 
Then, without pulling the reins too hard, or using cither 
whip or .spur, he set him a-goiiig. As soon as ho perceived 
his uneasiness abated, and that lie wanted only to run, he 
put him at a full gallop, and pushed him on lioth with voice 
and .spur. 

“Philip and all his court wore in great distress loi- him at 



first, and a profound silence took place; but wlien the 
prince bad turned him, and brought him straight back, 
they all received him with loud acclamations, except his fa- 
tlier who hissed him and said, ‘Seek another kingdom, my 
son, that may be worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.’ ” 

The faint irony of this remark, from the shrewdest hor.se- 
coper of a nation of horsemen, to a young man who has just 
assisted a dealer to sell him a vicious nag at an exorbitant 
rale has escaped good Plntarch. But it was certainly mixed 
with a part of genuine pride. Giants envy their fathers, only 
pigmies their sons. Philip’s dominant attitude to Alexander 
was an amused pride, the pride of a fancier mixed with that 
of a father, which suhsisted under the most violent of his 
rages against his son’s sulks and iasolence. 

So the secret of Alexander’s personal code— that .species 
of athletic asceticism, which has had almost as much edu- 
cative influence on the world as a codified religion, which 
to this day in a queerly doctored and patclied eighteenth 
century form, labelled "English Gentleman,” is the ideal of 
part of the world — ^po.s.sibly lies, as its typical idio.syiicrasios 
show, in this oppo.sition of Alexander to his father. Its 
foundation is tire wilful converse of a sensual, boisterous, 
still hiiH-saviigo mouiitam laird, which Philip until his 
death remained. But on that rigid foundation Alexander 
built one of the most attractive ideals of conduct for him- 
self that the Aryan youth can find. Its prohibitions and per- 
missions are much move than a series of whims, and just as 
far from being derived from any religion or metaphysics. 
It i.s true that his central contempt for the body and its 
pleasures has been claimed by various Greek schools as 
their instigation. As a doctrine it had just before Alex- 
ander’s time been developed by tire dogged Antisthenes 
from that saw of Socrates, “Virtue is Knowledge," into the 
“bad inannei's as an end in themselves," tliat gave his school 



The story of the taming ot Bucephalus, still, stocked hy 
all Wild West romancers, is a sudden illnslration of this 
hidden contest between tlte two. “When Hiilonicu.s, the 
Thessalian, offered the horse named Buccphalu.s in .sale to 
Philip at the price of 13 talents (say 8,000 dollars ) , the king 
with lire prince and many others went into tlie field to see 
some trial made of liim. The horse ap[ on cl xt i ly 
■vicious and immanageahle, and was so far from suifering 
himself to be mounted that he would not bear to be spoken 
to, b-ut turned fiercely npon all tire grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing him so wild and ungovernable a 
horse, and bade them take him away. But Alexander, who 
had observed him well, said, ‘What a horse are they lo.sing 
for want of skill and spirit to manage him!’ Philip at fust 
look no notice of this; bnl, upon the prince often roponling 
the same expression, and showing great imeasiiic.ss, ,ho said, 
‘Young man, yon find fault with your ciders, as If you knew 
more than tliey, or could manage the horse Ireitcr.’ ‘And I 
certainly could,’ answered the prince. ‘It you should not lie 
able to ride him, what forfeiture will you sulniiit to for 
your ra.sline.ss?’ ‘I will pay the price of the horse.’ Upon this 
all the company laughed, but the king and the prince agree- 
ing to the bet, Alexander ran to the .horse, and laying liold 
on the bridle, turned him to the sim; for la.i hart obscu'vert, 
it seems, that tire .shadow which fell hoforo the hors;!, and 
contimmlly moved as he moved, greatly di.slmhed him. 
While his fury lasted, Alexander kept speaking to him .softly 
and stroking him; after which ho gently lot fall his Mantle, 
leaped lightly upon his back, and got his scat very .safe. 
Then, without p-ulling the reins too liard, or using eitlier 
whip or .spur, he set him a-going. As soon o.s ho perceived 
his uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to run, he 
put him at a full gallop, and pushed him on both with voice 
and spur. 

“Philip and all liis court were in great distress for him at 



first, and a profound silence took place; but when the 
prince had turned liim, and brought him straight back, 
they all received him witifi loud acclamations, except his fa- 
dier who kissed him and said, ‘Seek another kingdom, my 
son, that may be worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.’ ” 

The faint irony of this remark, from the .shrewdest horse- 
coper of a nation of housemen, to a yomrg nran who has just 
assisted a dealer to sell him a vicious nag at an exorbitant 
rate has escaped good Plutarch. But it was certaiirly mixed 
with a part of genuine pride. Giants envy their fathers, only 
pigmies their .sons. Philip’s dominant attitude to Alexander 
was an amused pride, the pride of a fancier mixed with that 
of a father, which sub.sisted under the most violent of his 
rages against his .son’s sulks and insolence. 

So the secret of Alexander’s personal code — lliat species 
of athletic asceticism, which has had almost as much edu- 
cative influence on the world as a codified religion, which 
to this day in a qiieerly doctored and patched eighteenth 
century form, labelled “English Gentleman,” is tire ideal of 
part of the world — pos.sibly lies, as its typical idio.syuorasies 
.show, in this opposition of Alexander to hfs father. Its 
foundation is the wilfvd coirverse of a sensual, boisterous, 
still half-savage nroimtain laird, which Philip until his 
death remained. But on tliat rigid fouirdation Alexander 
built one of the most attractive ideals of conduct for him- 
self that the Aryan youth can find. Its prohibitions and per- 
missions are much more than a series of whims, and just as 
far from being derived from any religion or metaphy.sics. 
It i.s true that his centrid contempt for the Irody and its 
plea.sures has been clanned by various Greek schools as 
their instigation. As a doctrine it had just before Alex- 
ander’s time been developed by the dogged Antistheiies 
from that saw of Socrates, “Virtue is Knowledge,” into the 
“bad manners as an end in themselves,” that gave his school 



t!ie name of Cynics, or as we should say "Simppors.” And 
Antisfhenes’ impudent friend, the ex-coiner Diogenes of 
Sinope had given the school much personal jiuhlieily. Alex- 
ander was undoubtedly attracted by what he heard ol these 
people, at the age when every intelligent youth is lookiiie; 
for tlieoretical baching for liis lik<!s and dislikes, lint bi^- 
noalh and beyond any influence their gloomy ratiocina- 
tions had on him was an instinctive complex, in which 1 
fancy I .see two communicating factors — the urge to soH- 
deprivation, and that, not purely caleiilaling, nor purely 
djsmterested. torealizethecultconditioiMofAdveniuJe, in 
the first moments her inviting gesture becomes clear. That 
is, coarsely put, Puritanism, and Training. 

The first is here none of my husiness, if its vety exisloiico 
in Alexander, as in die rest of humanity, were not com- 
monly unsuspected. It might clarify our uuderstimding of 
all biographies, and particulaily of ihose dial follow, if in- 
stead of assuming lightly that the natural bout is only to- 
wards "pleasure"; that any dislike of any young man for 
feather beds, wine, and roses, was superualural, or at any 
rate only to be explained by die inlliieuco of some inspiring 
moral doeti'ine, it were remembered that mun is pulled to 
deprive him.self as well as to onjoy liimsclf; at ecrfaii) ages 
often more strongly and irrationally; that “plcasiiro” is a 
question-begging term; in short that thoro are as many 
misers as gourmets m the world. 

But in young Alexander this innate fondness for hoard- 
ing himself is doubled by a premonitory desire to cut away 
everything that can hamper in die adventure. ISvery en- 
cumbering habit, every compromising fondness. To Ale.x- 
ander, as soon as he has perceived the lineaments of liis 
future, the pleasures of bed and table are not sinful, not un- 
wordiy, diough at one moment with bis head full of Diog- 
enes’ nonsense he may have used the word, but in the last 
sincerity, nothrng but dangerous handicaps. ]..ot him cx~ 



plain his morality, when his success had rather blunted the 
edge of its necessity, in his own words, “Sleep and com- 
merce with the sex are the things dial make me most sen- 
sible of my mortality.” 

Tlie second human influence on diis fiery, comfort-hat- 
ing, father-jealous boy was his mother, the terrible Olym- 
pias. The third is die more .slippery factor of Aristotle, his 
tutor from the age of thirteen, the universal philosopher; 
and die woman and die sage curiously interweave their 
traces on the boy. 

This Olympias, even in die blurred and raisimderstood 
outline that die historians have left of her, is a magnificent 
creature. She hated Philip, for the commonest reasons as 
well as for the most complex, which we shall need to ex- 
amine later. To the Greeks of the city-states, the court of 
Philip of Macedon was somewhat wild and primitive. But 
Olympias, the Queen, was born a princess of Epirus, that 
Is, the inner mmmtains of Albania, where they are always 
five hundred years behind the calendar. She belonged to a 
lime, mdeod, far anterior to that sunset of the ancient world 
where her .son and husband .stood. In her there wa.s the 
neolidiio, tlio .stone age, that vast and intricate culture, 
which never had or needed an historian, .so that we are 
obliged to patch together our bald ideas of it from the hints 
of ovonileclia and the Ju-ju of aboriginals. 

The key to her, which for die sake of Alexander we must 
seek a little, is therefore in a view of her sex wliieli has long 
been lo.st. She wa.s a woman as they were while they still 
had the inemory of the matriarchate, and of that tenderly 
nouvislied civilteation dial came while man was hunting; 
and still resented the change. In the Greek books they call 
her “witch-woman,” and the peaceable Plutarch, who heart- 
ily wi.s'hed that even the families of his heroes had been re- 
spectable, stammers when he has to discuss her. But it is 
not now her crimes that interest us, but her way of think- 





ing, and tlmt is, naturally, her religion. She wa.s an ardent 
devotee and a high prieste.ss of the Mysteries of Orpheus 
and Dionysus. Hear Plutarch on it: “They tell us that the 
women of that country, Epirus, were of old extremely fond 
of tlie ceremonies of Orpheus anti the orgies of Dionysus, 
and that they were called Clodones and Minialtoncs be- 
cause in many ways they imitated the Edonian and Thra- 
cian women about Moimt Haemus, from whom the Greek 
word threscuem (to cast a spell) which signifies the ex- 
ercise of extravagant and superstitious oKservances. Olym- 
pias being remarkably ambitious of these inspirations, and 
desirous of giving the enthu.siastic solemnities a more 
strange and horrid appearance, introduced a number of 
large tamo serpents, which often creeping out of the ivy 
and the mystic fans, and entwining about thyrsuses and 
garlands of the women, struck the spectators with terror.” 

And .so it is whenever Olympias’ name occurs in the his- 
tories, we are taken, liuitingly and allusivcsly, into this still 
incompletely explored background of archaic and super- 
natural secrets that lies beluiid the most luminous rational- 
izations of Greek life. The only pertinent sido of tlicso 
Mysterie.s, in which she was adopt, is hero the di.spropor- 
tionate part women played in them, out of all .scale to their 
recognized political or even social rdio, and the ohameter, 
if not precisely of internationalism, at any rate of inter- 
tribalism, and non-nationalism, which for some inexplicable 
reason (where all is iiiexplicahle) was invariably linked 
with tins. Whatever childish and brutal things 01ym]ua.s 
and her fellows may have taught the hoy under cover of 
these venerable hugger-muggeries, this non-nationalism 
was valuable and critically important to him. This confused 
and enigmatic polytheism had in its shrines a place for I.si.s 
as well as Attis. Cybele cohabited there with the Etrurian 
Priapus, the Persian Mithras with the Greek Oi plieiis. Not 
only could a wandering Jew or a Syrian or a Mede. become 



a blood brother in their rites with a Greek or a Macedonian, 
but these societies were so many, their secrets so entangled, 
that the distinction between initiate and outsider, which 
might have been expected to produce its own sort of par- 
ticuhuism, was in fact veiled by an infinite interconnmini- 
cation of membership, and an indefinite shading of degrees 
of initiation. That Alexander was a member, initiated by 
his mother, of the mysteries of Orpheus would not prevent 
him from joining or being adopted into tliose of Egyptian 
Thebes, rather it would give him a half-footing in them. 

So as a first consequence of his mothers Influence Alex- 
ander loses the greatest encumbrance of the adventurer, an 
exclusive patriotism. In his most private affections a Persian 
could be bis brother, and an Atlienian an outsider. He 
could, that is, disengage bira.self from the most subtle ma- 
noeuvre of Society, the adventurer’s enemy — Nationalism 
itself. The socially minded man can forgive adventurers for 
anything rather than their iiir'cicrate nnpatriotisin. This 
patriotism, in fact, is in obiicure intention an attempt to 
meet the adventurer half-way; to dre.ss society, that old 
.stay-at-homo madame, in color; to persuade and entice the 
truant to stay in the ranks, by a sort of music; to make her 
allegiance not only a duty, but an excitement. And the re- 
pulse of this wile is felt, not as a marr feels a blow, hut as a 
woman feels a rebuff. Nevertheless patriotism, mass-adven- 
turo i.s an alternative to pine adventure, which is indi- 
vidual. 'I'he non-adventiirous races (tire French and the 
modern Briti.sh ) me precisely the most patriotic. And in tlie 
lives of the most typical and umnistakable adventurers, 
there is to be observed, parallel and concordant with their 
disregard of or hostility to law, social or moral, a more or 
less flagrant indlftoretice to the sentiment of country. A 
patriotic adventurer is not certainly such a paradox as a 
law-abiding adventurer. But occasionally, and exactly in 
the highest instances, as here, there is a definite charge of 





unpatnobsm against him, which his official biographers 
have difficulty in explaining away. So was it as you will sec 
witli Alexander. His adventure, the crown of Greek power 
turned into a vast betrayal of Greece, whose epoch ended 
with him. 

The first lc.sson of Olympias is non-nationalism; the sec- 
ond is still less likely to ho approved. Plutarch reveals that 
“the night before the consiimination of her mairiage, Olym- 
pias dreamed lliat a thunderbolt fell on her holly, which 
kindled a great fire, and that the flame extended itself far 
and wide before it disappeared. And .some time after her 
marriage, Philip dreamed that he .sealed up the queen’s 
womb with a seal, tlie impression of which ho thought was 
a lion. Mo, St of the interpreters believed that the dream an- 
nounced some reason to doubt the honor of Olympias, and 
that Philip should look closely into her conduct. But Aris- 
tander of Themesus said it only denoted that the queen 
was pregnant, and that the child would prove hi bo of a 
bold and lion-like courage. A serpent was also seen lying 
by Olympias as she slept, which is said to have cooled 
Philip’s affections for her more than anything else. . . , 
It is also said that he lost one of his eyes which was that he 
applied to the chink of the door, when he saw the god 
(Jupiter) in hfs wife’s embraces in the form of a .serpent. 
According to Eratostlumes, Olympias privately related to 
Alexander the secret of his birth and exhorted him to l)e- 
have with a dignity .suilalflo to his divine extraction.” 

The “Jiipiterism” of Alexander is placed by tills story on 
a very different plane, from the crazy vanity, whip]:ied up 
by tlie wild compliments of Orientals, which some com- 
mentators have tried to make of it. In the first place it arises 
external to himsoif, in the collaboration of Philip and Olym- 
pias, in the second, its origin is somewhere — ingenious 
li'ieudians from the serpent and thunderbolt might guess 
closer — in the earliest relations of the two, and at tlie be- 



ginning of their ill-feeling. The boy believed he wa-s a god, 
long before his conquest of Per-sia, pos.sibly before he 
thought of that conquest. Olympias in any case knew of it, 
and perhaps she fo.stered it, and used it as an inslrnmont 
of her peculiar education. Even if tliis latter is not true, and 
Plutarch hesitates, the world the boy kept her company in 
could not fail to favour the idea. This extravagant mother 
and hating wife lived as a primitive and an Orphic in a 
world peopled with godhood. Jhe first words her initiation 
taught his soul to say were, “I am a son of Eardi and 
Heaven.” The last words engraved on the amulets the dead 
adepts held in their hands were, “I have flown out of the 
circle of life,” And, “O ble.ssed and happy one, thou hast 
put ofi: thy immortality and .shalt become divine.” 

But leaving the question of its origin and growth, there 
is the practical one of its elfects upon him, both in his per- 
sonal evolution, and as a p.sychological instrument in the 
unheard-of feats he was to perform. I''ir,st of all, he could 
organize with it the depths of his basic rebellion against 
his father’s personality. Ho could protect himself against 
tire worst spiritual hard.ship .sons of great men in his posi- 
tion have I the heredity of his father and the reproach, from 
without and within, that all they do is siniply their father’s 
blood working in them. And once in company with so 
potent a fiction, once having persuaded him.self with ilio 
help of his mother, his neecls, her world of wonders and 
mysteries, to faith, there was hardly any end to its advan- 
tages for him. If a new William James would celebrate the 
pragmatic Lie, the generous Mephistopheles man must 
ever turn to from the .stingy trutir, tire stately fiction that 
works all social constitutions, and tire homely private ro- 
mance about ourselves, whose presence is the unadrnowl- 
edged secret of all happiness, if not of all success, and 
whose departure is the adequate cause of all sane suicide.s! 
Believing ho was a god, Alexander conquered the civilized 
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world, and in die end was worsliipped on his throne; if he 
had stayed at being a hero, he would not have gone so far. 
But meanwhile Aristotle? The “fadier of them that know,” 
the genius of the matter of fact, whom Philip at the boy’s 
most plastic age had brought in against the witeh-iuothor? 
It is time to look at the influence of such a tutor; if not posi- 
tive — these experiments in the education of the great by 
the great are always disappointing — at any rate, as a cor- 
rective. As for die first, it is soon told. The canny Mace- 
donian seems to have made no great effort to force school- 
ing on the boy. He had a philosophical garden made on life 
aii'ival on the most pleasant Athenian models, gras.sy walks 
shaded hy rare trees, stone seats, and terraces for discussion 
and teaching when the heat of die day is past; and when 
Alexander wished he sauntered there and a.sked (juestions. 
His former teachers were a grotesque coiiitier named Le- 
onidas, and a still more burlesque local man named Ly- 
siinaohus, and by these, or in spite of those, Alexander had 
learned to love tlio Iliad. He explained to Aristotle with die 
solemnity of fourteen diat this was “liecauso it was a port- 
able treasury of military knowledge,” and Aristode assented 
and gave him a copy corrected and annotated hy his own 
hand that he afterwards carried on all his campaigns. Alex- 
ander had a fitful enthusiasm for metaphy.sic.s', and later in 
life reproached Aristode for puhlishing "die secret parts of 
logic” to the vulgar world, exactly as his mother would 
have reproached a religious teacher for divulging the se- 
crets of his lodge. Nevertlieless the boy-god learned to 
have a respect for philosophers, and even for pools, though 
Aristode had no interest to teach him that. In one curious 
field, he held Alexander’s enthusiastic attention i that of 
medicinal botany, Alexander may have been disappointed 
that his tutor could tell him next to nothing of their magical 
properties, the .shriek of the mandragore, tho anti-demoniac 
scent of vervaine, the merits of hyssop gathered at the full 



moon, but he delighted in even the soberer stories of the 
first scientist, and made teas and potions and doctoring his 
friends his life-long hobby. 

A lesser philosopher would perhaps have attempted and 
perhaps have succeeded in eradicating the two tremendous 
ideas Alexander drew from Olympias; the unpatriotism of 
the Mysteries, the Jupiterism that was pressing him to his 
destiny. But being Aristotle it is more likely that his view 
was not so simple. It must have been almost with fright 
that he saw this wild prince, after scrambling with liis crazy 
mother over god knows what miles of unauthorized sheep 
tracks of tliought, had arrived, not at nonsense, but on the 
very summits of Aristotle’s own doch'ine, where though the 
whole of his logic bears him up, he himself feels a vertigo 
to stand. For this phantasy of Alexander of a state to be 
made, where nationalities, cities, tribes, are only elements 
ruled by a man-god, is a clear corollary of the extreme, al- 
most esoteric limit of Aristotle’s political doctrine; that the 
true King is a god among men, bound no more than Zeus 
by country or law, “because himself is the Law.” 

So in the rearing of Alexander everything seemed accom- 
plice; every factor coincided to the greatest, almost unat- 
tainable advantage that can come to a man ambitious of 
any undertaking, but especially of adventure; the unifica- 
tion of the will. Which when it is purged of contradiction, 
and then alone, can set about a great business. It remained 
only to direct it; and here, too, Alexander’s fate was single- 
minded. Every goal but one was blocked by the extended 
personality of his father. It was impossible for the boy-god 
to desire to be merely a magnificent king, the leader of 
Greece. Popularity, .strengtlr, statesmanship, all these things 
had been achieved by his father, and Alexander’s will was 
fixed on the necessity to out-do and other-do him. One ob- 
ject remained, tliatby its size and impossibility had escaped 
Philip’s ambitious, much more his universal success. The 



conquest of the Achacmenian Empire by a Greek could not 
enter any mortal imagination; but to the boy who boiievcd 
himself an invincible god while he was still using a half- 
size spear, it was simple and inevitable. As all his education 
tended to unite his will, so all his circmnstancos, personal 
and exterior, swept him towards this .single entorprise. Not 
for the Macedonians, still lass for the Greeks — a .single will 
means a single egotism — ^but for himself. 

In mere geography this vast antagonist, or prize, that 
Alexander chose, was in this sense the world, that is, it was 
its core, the hub of the three old continents. For at its 
greatest extent it held Thrace in Europe, and Its rulers had 
the waters of the Danube, the Nile and the .Indus brought 
and mingled in a cup in their palace as a symbol of their 
possession. The old names for its compononts give a Iretter 
idea of its power, for tlie lands of 1’er.sia, Palestine, Afghan- 
istan, Asia Minor, Iraq, have lost even the memory of their 
ancient fertility. Tire Empire, then, had absorlied and held 
the lands of its august predeces.sors: Egypt, Babylon, As- 
syria, the country of the Carians, tlio Lydians, the Phryg- 
ians, the Armenians, the Jews, the Hyreanians, Parlhians, 
Bactrians, with dieir capitals, dieir gods aird their wealth, 
and much more. It extended from the Upper Nile to the 
Indus, from Samarkand to Babylon and beyond, from the 
Caspian to tlie Bed Sea. It was the greatest visililo power 
the world had yet seen, comparable in strength and riches 
and stability to any the world ever saw until the rise of our 
swollen nineteenth century. For hundreds of years before 
Alexander an uncountable population had enjoyed more 
security and froitful peace within its scope than had ever 
existed in the world before. It was the oasis of govermnen- 
tal civilization, as contemptuously Ignorant of the China 
that was being born across its north-east deserts a.s of tlio 



it was too great to make wars — ^It could, as is recorded of 
Xerxes, mobilize and transport over thousands of miles a 
million soldiers of a hundred different languages and styles 
of fighting. 

Something of awe and regret still seizes poets and his- 
torians at the trace of its ruins, more even than those of 
Home or Old i5g)'pt can inspire. We have to decipher its 
look from the books of its unscrupulous enemies, the 
Greeks, ever mean in victory, and the Jews, who hated 
everything human but themselves. Nevertheless, even in 
their accounts this Empire makes a grand figure. Its rulers 
were beautiful and humane, its laws were celebrated for 
tlreir objectivity and tolerance; its wealtlr was boundless, 
and wealth is the humatr standard for states. Over the 
world into which Confircius, Buddha and Plato were born, 
it throw the shadow of the greatest .social aclrievemorrt of 
humanity, summing itp the Golden Age. To me at this urr- 
bridgable distance it seems that it may have been the most 
promising of all those achievements, which if it had pros- 
pered only a few more centirries might have saved human- 
ity in Europe as well as in Asia tire long stagrrarrt oerrturies 
of their separation. 

Beside this colossus that leaned across its narrow seas, 
Greece cut sornethhrg the same figure as the Jews next to 
Pharaonic Egypt, that is, a small, wasphsh people, impor- 
tant hecause of their intelligence rather than their power, 
hardy borderers, never to be despised, but often forgotten. 
To tire great Persian lord of tire interior, tire Greek soldier 
was better known and esteemed ilrarr the Greek artist or 
philosopher; thousands of them went mto mercenary serv- 
ice in the Empire, ttsuaUy to stay and be absorbed. Their 
religion was respected, the laws were light and equal, and 
salaries plentiful and regrrlar. These handsome, evil-tern- 
pered, blond troopers, who fought, according to their cities 
and social standing, with spear, sword or ax, were tire most 



intelligent soldiers the world has ever seen, and though re- 
ligion, or injustice, can make illiterates and boobies fight to 
the death on occasion, the professional fighting man’s 
worth varies according to head. In remote market places in 
Baluchistan, or in tire irrigated paradise behind Babylon, 
these Spartans, Athenians, men from the Isles and Mace- 
don, were familiar sights to the women, stalking among the 
blacic-avised, moody Medio bowmen, and all the mixed 
races which the Great King collected under hi.s sceptre, 
like demi-gods, ever in a quarrel or an argument, or an 
amour, the men most intensely alive. 

From such of tliese as returned, and from the encyclo- 
ptedio Aristotle, Alexander would eagerly learn of the won- 
ders of Persia, When he was fifteen his father began with 
anxiety and care to prepare the d.angerous crown of his 
career: a raid on the opposite coast ports of tho Empire. 
The reports of spies mas.sed themselves in his archives, and 
from tliem Alexander would learn, if he cared, solemn data 
on tins secretly elected antagonist, the names and tempera- 
ments of governors, distances and routes and garrisons. It 
is more probable that the colored narratives of returned 
mercenaries, and even the speculations of his tutor, inter- 
ested him more. There is no evidence that Alexander in 
fact ever planned his conquest, in tho sense that Philip 
planned his raid. The one was a scheme, the other an ad- 
venture, which would have been hampered by any other 
than 1 1 t 1 n 1 a tiou. There are no lines of com- 
munication in an adventure. 

But without one construction of Philijr, the Macedonian 
Army, even Ale,xancler could have done nolliirig, 'i'lii.s in- 
strument is set beside the Median cavalry of Cyru.s, the 
janissaries of the Sultan, the troopers of Giislavus Adol- 
phus. Its heart was Macedonian peasantry, the foot com- 
panions, or pedzetairoi, in a loose phalanx, armoured in 
bronze, armed with the sarissn, the great Macedonian pike. 



fourteen feet long. Because of its more open order and in- 
comparably greater speed in the field made pos.sible by a 
discipline as stiff, yet elastic, as steel, it was able to beat, 
whenever it met it, the Greek phalanx which had no other 
rival in the world. As a satellite to this body, was the cor-ps 
of royal footguard.s, yeoman farmers more lightly aimed, 
and equipped with humished silver-bronze greaves, hel- 
mets, pikes and shields. Out of these again Philip had 
chosen a shock battalion of 1,000 men quicker over every- 
thing but made roads than cavalry Itself. 

The Macedonian cavalry was in the main composed of 
needy, arrogant, rash country gentlemen, material wordiy 
of Philip’s genius for psychological engineering. Out of 
these he extracted tire essence of all their qualities and use- 
ful faults in the small but terrible squad of the “king’s com- 
panions,” “the last defence and the head of the attack,” In 
this Alexander took his place as soon as he could lift a 
regulation sword. 

It is not likely that Alexander ever breathed of his inten- 
tion to his father. If he had, the veteran would have set it 
aside as talk. A natural anecdote of Plutarch lights up here, 
both the respectful view Alexander himself had of the Em- 
pire and the bitter and complicated family background be- 
hind him, ‘Texodoras, tire Persian governor in Caria (that 
small province at the south-western comer of Asia Minor, 
south of Ephesus and Smyrna), being desirous to draw 
Philip into a league, defensive and offensive, by means of 
an alliance between their families, offered his eldest daugh- 
ter in marriage to Aridaeus, son of Philip (and half-brother 
to Alexander), and sent Ailstocrates into Macedonia to 
treat about it. Alexander’s friend and his mother infused 
notions into him again, though perfectly groundless, tliat 
by so noble a match, and the support consequent upon it, 
Philip designed the crown for Aridaeus.” If the prospect of 
a marriage into die family of one of its subordinate offieers 



could so rouse him, what must have been his sober estima- 
tion of the full power of the Empire? 

We know little more of these growing years. When Alex- 
ander was sixteen he took part in some bill-fighting. The 
next year he headed the charge of the “king’.s companions” 
that broke the Sacred Band at Chaoronea, Philip’s la.st 
great battle. When he was eighteen, the family drama took 
a new turn. Olympias was suspected of having drugged 
young Aridaeus, so that from “being of a proud and swell- 
ing spirit,” be became a half-wit. Philip decided to repudi- 
ate her, on account of this, and no doubt of her age and 
temper, and married Cleopatra, one of his court beaii- 

"While they were celebrating the nuptials, Cleopatra’s 
uncle Attains, intoxicated with liquor, desired the Macedo- 
nians to entreat the gods that this marriage might produce 
a lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at thi,s, 
said, ‘What, dost thou take me for a bastard?’ and at the 
same time ho threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip 
rose and drew his sword, but fortunately for ihoin lioth, his 
passion and the wine he had drunk made him stumble, and 
ho fell. Alexander, taking an insolent advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, said, ‘Men of Maoedou, see there the man who 
is preparing to pa.ss from Europe to A-sia. Ho is not able to 
pass from one table to another without falling.’ ” 

Philip had little time left to live. We do not know if Alex- 
ander had any share in bis assassmalion. Wo know that he 
profited by it; and that that theological snake-diamiei-, liis 
mother Olympias, hired the obscure bravo wlio .stabbed 
Pliilip at the end of a feast two years later. Tlio women of 
Epirus were very dangerous. 

So at last—he was only twenty yeara old, hut he had 
been waiting an age— the boy-god liad the array; the only 
part of kingship that interested him. Little else indeed was 
left of the fortune of Philip, The Captain-Generalsliip, the 



days. A spontaneous revolt, from the city-states of the 
.south to the hill-smeii of the north, split tire sti-ucture Philip 
had spent a lifetime to build. The army, three or four old 
generals, Parmenio, Perdiccas, the inner ring of the young 
roisterers of the court, Plephaestion, Clitus, Craterus, Ptol- 
emy, and a sullen and unpromising loyalty of Philip s ad- 
ministrators, these were aU Alexander could count on. It 
was enough. .In the events that followed, the wonder of his 
raging impatience almost eclipses the memory of his ex- 
traordinary achievement. His sole feeling against the re- 
bellion, which was more formidable perhaps than anything 
that had threatened his brilliant father', was neither feat, 
nor resentment, not anything than the passion and elemen- 
tal energy aroused by being delayed. He rushed first upon 
the wrong end of the enterprise. Instead of meeting the or- 
ganized armies of the Greek States, he turned north to bum 
the revolting highlanders out of their heatlrer. The Ro- 
mans, the Turks after him, with all their resources, never 
completely subdued tills Balkan wasps’ nest. Alexander 
ended the resistance in a month. His phalanxes forced the 
Slupktt Pass. His cavalry, riding outwards from the lino of 
march like tire spokes of a wheel, rushed the defiles, and in 
a zig-zag of fire, he burnt and massacred, as if he was deal- 
ing with herds of wild sheep, and not the dourest rebels in 
the world on their ground. 

At the end of his dominions and march was the Danube. 
Beyond that was the mystei-y of darkest Europe. Alexander 
reached it at night, and waited till dawn, peering across. 
Somewhere, unguessably far off, at this time men were 
building Stonehenge, worshipping in the gaunt alleys of 
Karnak, perhaps .still adding an inch a year to the middens 
of Denmark. Prehistoric Europe. .Mexander hesitated. Not 
for the last time the main current of the world was in that 
stream. Evcrytliing was possible that night; Alexander 



could not decide. The next morning, with a gesture, ho 
moved his whole army across. Philip’s machine necdcsd no 
more than a finger to move it, when it wa,s new. There was 
a village of some poor savage devils the other side, Gor- 
mans, Kelts? Who knows? Behind tliem on the vast plain 
his scouts in an hour’s ride could see nothing. So Alcxainler 
burnt their village and by evening moved back again, leav- 
ing the mystery to another thousand years. 

Then, through what is now Yugo-SIavia, at a speed no 
army before or after has attempted, he appeared before the 
walls of Thebes, the head of the coalition, centre of civili- 
zation and order, tire city of Pindar. In a few days this 
place was a smouldering rubbish heap; 6,000 of its fighting 
men dead, 30,000 sold for slaves. Only the house of Ihndar 
was spared, to remind tire world that the destroyer was a 
lettered man and the pupil of a philosopher. 

Nor must any apologist dare to say that these were the 
crimes of an inconscient being, without any more discern- 
ment than Are. In all his crimes Alexander was responsible; 
tliey were necessary to his adventure, but he know what bo 
was doing, and could feel remorse. He ejcecutcd his father’s 
assassin, and searched more or lass earnestly for his accom- 
plices. And he, no more tirnn Greece, suddenly (piict, never 
got over that Theban day. “The calamities ho brought on 
the Thebans gave him uneasiness long after, and on that 
account he treated many others with less rigor. It is certain 
he imputed the murder of Clitus, which ho committed in 
his wine, and the Macedonians’ dastardly refusal to pro- 
ceed on the Indian expedition, through whioli his wars and 
his glory were imperfect, to the anger of Bacchus, the 
avenger of Thebes. And there was not a Theban who sur- 
vived the fatal day that was denied any favor he requested 
of him,” . 



( except the Spartans ) to bring his boops up to 30,000 foot- 
men and 5,000 boi-se. 

Then with continuity of tlie same mo i e ti he ct 
himself to the East. First, with a perfect knowledge of 
what such an adventure required of him, he set himself to 
destroy his lines of retreat. He divided up all tliat he and 
the monarchy owned, lands, revenues, monopolies, and 
gave to his friends, to one a farm, to anotirer a village, to 
this the revenue of a borough, and to that of a post. When 
in this manner he had disposed of his possessions, Perdic- 
cas seriously asked him what he had reserved for himself. 
Alexander answered “Hope." In reality, he reserved for 
himself Life, and life as a god, as Homer described it, an 
endless game of fights with a good poet to describe it. 
Lacking the latter, he took his Homer witli him, “the casket 
copy" that Aristotle had annotated for him. 

Wo know very exactly how he looked when he leapt off 
the pontoon on the further shore of the Bosphorus. He was 
red-haired, with that illusive appearance of openness that 
goes with the colour, sunburnt. The turn of his head, which 
leaned a little to one side, and the quickness of his eye, 
were best hit off, we are told, by the sculptor Lysippus. Ho 
was not tall, nor heavy. He usually fought with the cavalry, 
and his mounting was always the signal for die charge. 
His favourite weapon was a light sword wMi a razor edge. 
In set battles Aristander, his soothsayer, rode beside him in 
a white robe, with a gold crown, to point out the omens in 
the skies. When he began, he wore no other armour tliuii 
a quilted coat, and an iron helmet that was polished like 

His fir.st act when he landed was, naturally, to go up to 
the ruins of old Troy and sacrifice to Minerva and Achilles. 
In honour of the hero he anointed the pillar on his tomb 
with oil and ran roxmd it with his friends naked, as was the 
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dent, A force about equal to his own slowly clriftocl to- 
wards Alexanders encampment, composed mainiy of mer- 
cenaries of his own nation. This was enough to Imiildo oW 
Pannaiio, trained in the very different spirit of Philip, and 
he suggested to the astonished and amused Alexander to 
manoeuvre for a while, at any rate until the month, which 
was May and unlucky by Macedonian tradition, was out. 
Alexander suggested they should change the name of the 

The battle began late in the afternoon. Tlie enemy had 
taken up a good, regulation position on Iho banks of tho 
Granicus, a small fierce stream, whoso banks were .steep on 
Alexander’s .side, and muddy on the other. The older of- 
ficers thought the po t f able. But while they 
were .still deliberating, Alexander charged the .stream with 
thirteen troops of horse, 'fho Persian bowmen .sent n droop- 
ing punishing volley on them in the water, and as soon as 
they crossed, mercenary cavalry, ofHcorod by tho two Per- 
sian grandees, Rhoesaces and Spithridalo.s, charged them 
in tlie mud. Alexander was picked out by his hchnot and 
tho huge crest of white feathers he hud placed on it. mid 
for some nuuule.s had to defend him.self .siiigle-Iianded. Un- 
der such a leadership die battle resembled a hard football 
match rather dian an operation of war; the .seasoned and 
serious leaders were at sea witli an opponent who ignored 
any tactics they had ever heard of. Young Rhoesaces and 
Spithridates caught tlie infection and leaving their squad- 
rons to conunand themselves, entered on a personal fight 
with Alexander. Spithridates succeeded in getting home 
witli his battle-axe on the helmet of the Greek, and cut the 



feathers clean away. Clitus, Alexander’s friend, transfixed 
him with his pike. 

While this horseplay was hottest, the machine came into 
action. The Macedonian phalanx crossed and smashed into 
the formations of bowmen — ^who ran .away. Only the 
Greek mercenaries remained at the end of ten minutes. 
These collected in good order on a slope and sent a mes- 
sage to Alexander that they woidd surrender. But the 
prince in his excitement refused and without a pause 
charged his horsemen, who had mechanically re-formed, 
at diem. His hor.se was killed, and this useless and inglori- 
ous end of the battle lasted for hours, until the mercenaries 
were all killed or down. 

The campaigns of Alexander from this point have ab- 
sorbed an enormous amount of learned ingenuity. In any 
success there is a discoverable structure, but the word 
“plan” should be reserved for a definite anterior concep- 
tion; in this sense it is hard to admit drat Alexander in his 
armed wanderings, which cover the map like the scrib- 
blings of a child, had one. He did the right thing, because 
it pleased him; that is, he spent the remainder of the year 
in one of his immense zig-zags, looking for batde, which 
happened to be good strategy. No further lai'ge attempt 
came to expel him; the Empire waited. Where he came tire 
inhabitants either accepted him with roses and wine, or 
fought and were beaten. He preferred die latter. 

But after a year of diis mad, gay mai'ching in Asia Minor, 
the Emperor Darius saw that Alexander would not be ab- 
sorbed for a long time, nor retire of his own account He 
collected one of those monstrous armies which empires that 
have lost the military sense have recourse to, a steam roller 
of an army, that could scarcely move a couple of miles a 
day, the inevitable defence of sheer numbers of the peace- 
ful herd agam.st die beast of prey. Hie smallest battalion 
in it represented a larger power than Macedonia; it was 
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0 [0 ] of levies kom every warlilfe or unwfirliku Iribu 

in Hither Asia. This human tide rolled slowly westwards 
until it reached the Mediterranean at the fssus, opposite 
Cyprus. 

Meanwliile Alexander had had at any rate one year’s life 
as a god, a light or a .siege weekly, triumphal eiilrie.s 
monthly, long days of mu.scle-Iaieading fatigue on the 
dusty roads, nights broken by flie everlasting, cheerful 
noise of Greek encampments, and such Homeric feasts as 
that cutting of the Gordian knot in the coloured city of 
Midas. There was an ancient diariot in the temple tied 
with cords made of the bark of the cornel tree, A vast 
crowd came to see what Alexander would do with the puz- 
zle, for it was the tradition “Tlie Fates decreed the Empire 
of the world to him that .should untie the knot.” It was 
twisted so many ways, and the ends so artfully concealed 
witlrin, that Alexander found he coidd do nothing with it. 
But though the most thorough believer in omens that was 
ever brought up by a snake-charmer, he had the habit of 
forcing tliem, if contrary, as ho ronamod the ■mihicky month 
in the beginning. So with a stroke of his sword, he slashed 

It did not immediately bring him hick. Ho was passion- 
ately fond of hadiing (though he could not swim) and 
caught a chill in tlie icy waters of the river Cydnus Just 
when his generals were worried at the new.s of the humiin 
landslide rolling towards tliem. While he wa.s lying at the 
point of death he received a letter from the ever uneasy 
Bumeiiio : “To beware of Philip your Doctor, whom Darius 
has prevailed upon by presents of infinite value and the 
prorai.se of his dau^iter in marriage to take you olf by 
poison.” Plutarch continues: “He put this letter iiiider his 
pillow without showing it to any of his friends. The time 
appointed being come, Philip, with the King’s friends en- 
tered tlie chamber, having the cup which foiitaiiied niedi- 



cine in his hand, Alexander reeeived it without the least 
mark of suspicion and at the same time put Parmenio’s let- 
ter in hi,s hands. It was more interesting than any tragedy, 
the one reading while the other was drinking. The king, 
with an open and unembarrassed countenance, expressed 
his regard for Philip, who threw himself down beside him 
and entreated him to be of good courage and trust to liis 
care. As it happened the medicine was so strong and over- 
powered his spirits in such a manner that at first he was 
speechless, but afterwards — ^in three days — ^it cured him,” 

As soon as he couldstand, he broke camp and threwhiin- 
self upon the slow monster that was feeling out on his 
flanks to envelop him. He attacked at night, far out off the 
wing, to avoid tliis danger, and by dawn the Imperial army 
was torn in pieces, Darius in flight and the roads for 
leagues around blocked by mobs of utterly disheartened 
fugitives. This was the famous battle of the Is.sus. 

Neither Alexander nor any of his men felt any desire to 
follow it up at that moment. The Macedonians, pikomen 
and horsemen, settled down to the loot. Although Darius, 
to force on tire rate of his march, had left the majority of 
his baggage in Damascus, enough remained to send the 
soldiery mad. He had left even his tent, even his harem be- 
hind. When Alexander came in tire high pavilion of em- 
broidered silk “and took a view of the basins, vials, boxes 
and other vases curiously wrought in gold, smelled the 
fragrant odours of essences, and had seen the splendid 
furniture of spacious apartments therein— the king',? crys- 
tal bath, the huge enamelled censers that still .smoked, for 
everything had been left in order and untouclied, the table 
and vessels in which the satraps dined with the ruler of the 
world” he turned to his friends, and said, “This, then, it 
seems, it is to be a king.” 

After he had washed and supped, the ladies were brought 
to him. Here is placed die incident that more than any 



other has pleased humanity. Not only did he respect their 
feelings and virtue him-self, but he protected them, and al- 
lowed them to have the same retinue as they were accus- 
tomed to. He u.sed to say by way of a jest: "What eyesores 
these Persian women arc,” though among them were the 
most beautiful women in tlie Empire and not the least the 
Emperor’s wife and two daughters. 

We have examined in its hegimiings this conlincnco of 
Alexander, which at this period at any rate arou.sed almo.st 
as much astonishment in the world as his conquests In 
eating, he was very temperate; but in drinking, especially 
after Issus, scarcely tire same. This battle indeed made him 
rich, not on a Macedonian but on an Asiatic scale, and his 
style of life ouhvardly .showed it. Instead of dried figs and 
bread, his officers and companions were asked nightly to 
banquets, the expenne and profusion of which wnild have 
made his bonvivnnt father, Philip, ga.sp. After the meal the 
company would sit late talking, for Alexander loved com- 
pany, “especially that of flatterers and court peels,” of 
whom ho .had a great number, to the silent di.sgnst of his 

At Damascus he fell in with the rest of the camp treasure, 
and set out for Egypt. He had the habit of .sacrificing to 
local gods as he came across their shrines: it is highly prob- 
able that he visited the Temple of Yahweh at Jernsaleni, 
though there is no clear tradilioii of it. 

Tyre alone resisted him; and ho was obliged to inuke one 
of those long and difficult sieges of whicli Semite military 
history is full. Hie Phosnician defenders nssortod to a curi- 
ous stratagem; havmg suspected, through the vision of a 
priest, that their god was playing them false in Alexander’s 
favour, they loaded It with clrnins, and nailed its feet to 
the pedestal. , 

In Egypt nothing is reitterahered of his doings except the 
visit, to Jupiter Amnion, and his foundation ot the city 



named after him, Alexandria. It appears that he was pleased 
by the site, and by a quotation from Homer on city build- 
ing he found apt. So without delay he ordered the streets 
to be laid out. Hi.s model was his short Macedonian cloak, 
that is, a semi-circle bounded by a straight line. 

The priest of Jupiter Ammon, to see whom was quite 
possibly the principal motive of this vast side-conquest, 
jrleased him cmormously. “For being desirous to address 
Alexander in an obliging manner in Greek, die priest in- 
stead of saying ‘O Paidon’ (My son) in his barbarous ac- 
cent made of it ‘O pai dios,’ tiiat is O Son of Jupiter.” The 
rest of the interview was between them alone. It is sup- 
posed to have tunied on tlie question of Philip s assassina- 
tion, but Alexander himself in the letter he wrote to his 
mother on that occasion is reported to have said only “He 
received certain private answers from the oracle, which he 
would con n cate witli her on his return.” 

Here, in Egypt, the morning of Alexander’s adventure 
ends. Henceforth he is divided; Alexandria is his first pos- 
session and ho is no longer free. His soldiers are no longer 
demigods, but merely rich men; his companions have be- 
come potentates who mark die change by the unheard-of 
vulgarity of their luxury. Such a one in the province that 
had fallen to him has camel loads of eaifli brought to him 
from Egypt, to rub himself when he went to the baths. An- 
other has silver nails in his shoes. Philotas had hunting nets 
made a hundred furlongs broad. All of them had their 
grooms of the bath, tlieir chamberlains, and some “made 
use of richer essences than oil” for friction after bathing. 
Alexander himself lived as hard as he had ever done, and 
sent all the treasures he captoed to his mother and to his 
friends at home. But the wei^t of his success could not be 
lifted by mere personal asceticism. As he had done to Bu- 
cephalus, duty and responsibility saddled and mounted 
him, no gallop could henceforth tlrrow them off. The ad- 



It is the morbid interest of this degeneration, the slow 
smothering of the light and hoat of him in the sheer btdk of 
his gains, the slow strangulation of success, tliat now fills 
the story, 

It is not only his hope of renewing the ad voniiirc, but 1ns 
clear interest, that impelled him to move his army in search 
of Darius. The unhappy Emperor, handsomest, tallest and 
most ineffectual of men, had collected a second army, the 
size and better than the quality of that butchered at Issus, 
and moved half-heartedly, westwards again The Mace- 
donian machino was built on a plan that the corruption of 
its materials could not dorango; onco more Alexander .set 
it in motion, and found it as .supple, as .swift, after a year’s 
rust as ever. But as if to reveal to the world the intimate, 
invisible change, Alexander did a simplemiiided and 
sh-ange thing. When he had come to scouts’ distaneo of 
Darius, who was encamped in inertia at Gaugamela, a vil- 
lage near the .site of ancient Ninovch, ho with his sooth- 
sayer and spiritual confidant, Aristandor, “perfonned some 
private ceremonies and offered .sacrifice to Fear.” Not, it is 
sure, to any physical or tangible Fear, but to Fear-Anxiety, 
Fear-Worry, the feat not of lo-siug hut of the, resiionsibilily; 
new and terrible companion of alibis night watches henee- 
fortli. 

It is related that the noise of the Fersian camp in the 
distance was like die bellowing of an immense .sea, and 
that the whole horizon tliatni^it seemed to he lighted with 
its innumerable camp fires, Parmenio particularly was de- 
pre.ssed by the prospect of the next day, and with most of 
the staff generals came to Alexander and begged him to 
make a ni j^t attack as Iris only hope, as the darkness would 
hide from the phalanx die hugeness of their task. Alo.x.'in- 
der, fresh from his sacrifice, made the celebrated and stu- 



pid reply, which shows how much of the old spirit tire 
nearness of battle had restored him, “I will not steal a vic- 

Then he went to bed and sleptmore soundly than he had 
done since the Issus. Pannenio could not imitate him. At 
earliest dawn the old bear entered Alexander’s tent and 
called him two or tliree times. “When he waked, Parmenio 
asked him how he could sleep like a man who had already 
conquered, when he had the greatest battle tire world ever- 
heard of to fight?” 

The day started badly. Dense and never-ending clouds 
of Baotrian cavalry, the ancestors maybe of those light 
riding, demoniac Mongol horsemen which a thousand 
years later gave Genghis Khan the mastery of a larger but 
not greater world than Alexanders, beat away the wing 
where Parmenio commanded the cavalry. Parmenio sent a 
J pe tc ne ige to Alexander to look to his vetreat. Alex- 
ander, having yelled a contemptuous reply to the messen- 
ger, that all could hear, put on his hehnet, and mounted. 
But for the first time in his life this was no signal to charge. 
I-Ie hesitated and rode slowly to tlte front of the silent re- 
serve.s, and addressed them. He had not gone far in his ex- 
hortation before they began to shout, and stopping to lis- 
ten, he found that "so far from needing any encouragement, 
they were striving to add to his confidence and to urge to 
attack at once.” At this the son of Jupiter snatched a short 
javelin from the hands of a soldier and brandished it in the 
air calling on Jupiter to see tlie deeds of his .son. Then 
waited again. 

Meanwhile on the whole centre, the supreme trust of 
Darius, the army of chariots, had charged. Tile great mass, 
the terror of the old world, came on with the impetus of a 
dam-burst, watched down the slope by the hard, pale 
phalanx of pilcemen. Behind the frenzied horses stood like 
men of stone or bronze the Medes of the monuments, muf- 



(loci to tho eyes, straining for tlio impact. Tiicy .sti iick tlaj 
liglit Macedonian javelinists and bowmen. T1k!.s(; miirdered 
tlicii- horses with accurate fire, and then when the front 
was in confusion charged the diariots, in the jniuvelhnis 
discipline which, while it allowed tho fr(*st play to each 
man. coordinated their efforts like a football scrum. In a 
few minutes the charge re-formed itself and came through 
the struggling mas.s. But not a tenth, not a fiftieth of those 
who had begun; tire phalanx opened to meet them and let 
tliem pass through to be hamstrung in the rear. At tliis 
moment Alexander and his men perceived Hying high an 
eagle, tlte bud of Jupiter, and he immediately gave tho 
signal for the main action. Hie impetuosity of tho phalanx 
carried It at once far into the heart of the Asiatics, and 
Alexander was thrown up against tho bodyguard of Darius . 
Hero there was the most desperate bravery; even when 
they wore dying the Persians held on to the hoofs of their 
enemies’ horses and tried to ohstmcl them with their bod- 
ies, which mounted in heaps. In llio coimso of a vesry short 
time, during which Alexander and Darius may (as all tra- 
ditions have it) have come to grips, a iraiiic seized the Por- 
.sians; they were heard .shonling that their king was dead, 
that tho gods were come out on them, and all ended in a 
great rout. 

In the i.ssue of this battle, the world changed masters, 
Alexander becomes henceforth an earthly god, treated 
witli divine honours by all civilized men, not as he had 
dreamed, a bright, flashing god sucli as fought in his hook, 
hut an Oriental idol, condemned to .scjual cm all tlte snspi- 
eions and lesponsihilities of tlie world. His days were taken 
with ceremonial, corre.spondetice and the tedium of a 
world-wide administration. His nights went wearisome 
with the memories of the day’s husiiie.ss. Three times, it is 
recorded in his lifethne he tried to return, to cease to he a 



conqueror and become a free adventurer again. The first 
was as follows. 

When at last he came to Persepolis and sat on the throne 
of the Kings of Persia under a gold canopy, he gave a ban- 
quet. The whole of Greece seemed to have transported 
tliemselves to .share in his fortunes, and the chief of this 
company, whetlier they were generals or poets or states- 
men or courtesans or even buffoons, were invited. A famous 
courtesan of Athens, named Thais, who had attached her- 
self to young Ptolemy, was there. After tine meal, they all 
were extremely intoxicated and Thais got up on the table 
in front of Alexander and said, “I have undergone great 
fatigues in wandering about Asia, hut this day has brought 
me a compensation by putting it in my power to insult the 
proud courts of the Persian Idngs. Ah, how much greater 
pleasure it would be to finish this carousal by burning the 
palace of Xerxes and .set fire to it myself in the presence of 
Alexander.” This typical proposition w.as greeted with out- 
rageous uproar of acclamation; .ill strove to persuade the 
King to agree. At last he leaped from his throne, put a 
garland on his head, and with a torch in his hand led the 
way to the street. They all followed, shouting and dancing, 
and came to the palace. TTie soldiers, who had got wind of 
it, ran up with lighted tow and wood, and tliough marble 
and gold are hard to light, made a commencement of the 
thing. They had the idea, under their dnuikenness it seems, 
tliat by burning tliis palace Alexander meant to show that 
he did not intend to remain in tlie country as its king, but 
to go back with the plunder to Greece. Plutarch adds 
briefiy, “But all agree tliat the King soon repented, and or- 
dered the fire to be exHngnished.” 

In his pursuit later of tire unhappy Darius, who fled 
north with a few faithful guards, Alexander came to Mara- 
canda in the country of the Sogdians, in the extreme north. 



that is, to Samarkand. Here -was the river Iaxarte.s, and here 
tliore wa.s a eurious repetition of what had liappened in the 
first days of his adventure, on the Danube, Again lie led 
his army across, as if pressed by an ungovernable impulse, 
and again he returned after burning a village. That way 
led the road to China, where at this moment T.sin was war- 
ring with the shadow emperors — an iinmen.sc .supplement 
to his adventiue. But he turned back. His friend Clitus, 
who had saved his life once, was with him and at the feast 
that night at headquarters they quarrelled. There was a 
Greek buffoon, who had made smart verses against the 
unoouthness and vanity of the Macedonian soldiers, and 
at wine, when they were all warm, ho had the King’s per- 
mission to sing it. All but the Macedonians were loudly 
amused, Clitus and some of the oldci olfutis piottsted 
Tire King .said nothing to them, but told the buffoon to 
give it all over again. Clitus then .shouted out, “It is those 
Macedonians, anyway, that made you great and saved you 
from the spear of Spithridatcs when you were turning 
yourself back, though now you give out that you are the 
son of Jupiter Ammon and disown your fathor, our Philip,” 
A terrible argument between the two broke out, to end 
which Alexander turned to tire company and said, “Do not 
tiro Greeks appear to you among the.se Macedonian.s like 
demigods among so many wild beasts?” Clitus retorted, 
“Say what you should, or do not invito freemen to your 
table, but slaves who will worship you without scruple.” 
Alexander snatched an apple from tlie table at this and 
flung it in Clitus’s face, and looked for his .sword. But an- 
other of his friends had hidden it. He dragged himself 
loose from those who were trying to quiet him and rushed 
to die door and cidled out, in flie Macedonian language, 
for his guards, saying there was a mutiny. There was a 
trumpeter standing on service in the ante-room, and he or- 
dered him to sound the general alann. Tfie man hesitated. 



inicl Alexander tell upon him and beat him widi his lists. 
Afterwards he was rewarded for having stopped the wliole 
army from being roused. GUtus, who was now persuaded 
to leave, stood in the doorway and recited a mocking cou- 
plet, on boasters, from a drama. Then Alexander snatched 
a spear from one of the guards and as Clitus was pulling 
tire curtain ran him through. He died at once. 

This death Alexander ever regarded as one of his chief 
raisfortmres. After it his sourness and his hardness of char- 
acter increased. He became more and more obsessed by 
fears of rebellion and conspiracy among his coimtrymeii; 
many serious revolts provided him with reasoirs. No one 
after Clitus was dead could be exempt from suspicion, to 
which in a most cruel way many of his companions fell 
victim; amongst them poor Parmenio, and Philotas, his son, 
whom he had put to tire torture. Wliile this Philotas was in 
the tormentors’ hands be bewailed himself in such lamen- 
table fashion that Alexander, who was hidden behind the 
curtains to hear such confession as he might make, burst 
out with "O Philotas, witlr all tliis unmanly weakness durst 
thou embark in so great and hazardous an enterpriseP” 

In 328 B.c. he made his most determined effort while he 
still possessed some of tire affections of his men. While giv- 
ing it out that he intended to explore the extreme east of 
his dominions, he planned a descent into India proper. The 
beginning of the expedition recalls that of the great days. 
"Seeing his troops were so laden with spoils that tliey 
could not march; tlierefore, early in tire morning that he 
was to take Iris departure, after the cantages were assem- 
bled he first set Are to his own baggage and to that of his 
friends, and tlren gave orders that the rest should be served 
in the same manner.” Tire orders were well received. On 
Alexander’s roirte on this expedition and on the extremely 
tangled details of the rrmning campaign against the tribes 
that lay on it, tliere is a whole literature. The mere facts. 



that he brought his army pracUcally iiil.ul icioss the 
Hindu Kush and through the Khyber Pass in less than a 
year, through a labyrintli of mountains inhabited by the 
fierce ancestors of the Pattians and Afghans, are perhaps 
more impressive. Among the strangest .sights that fell their 
way on this march was tlie tomb of Cyrus the (heat, the 
founder of the Empire two hundred years before, Alex- 
ander’s equal as a conqueror, though not as nu adventurer. 
On it was inscribed in Persian: o man who amu i lou 

ART AND WHENSOEVEU THOU COME.ST POU COME I K.NOW TIIOU 
WILT: I AM COTUS Xtffi FOONDEH OP THE PEUSIAN EMFIBE. 
ENVY ME NOT 'niE UTTLE EAHTH THAT COVEllS MY UODY. 

Alexander stayed a long time looking at this, and or- 
dered the tomb to be repaired. 

As soon as he arrived at the Indus ho defeated the first 
of the Maharajahs, Poru.s, or Paurara, and by his gonorosily 
made him his friend. Among his captives were certain old 
apostles of the Jains, the clothe.s-hating .sect, contempo- 
raries and I'ivals of the first Buddhists, who also have lasted 
until oiir day. When his troops muliiied and refu.scd to go 
further, and he knew dial the adventure was finished, to 
distact himself he Lad ten of these brought laiforo him to 
be questioned, promising them that the one who answered 
worst should bo killed and the rest left free. Of liis ques- 
tions and their answers, with the uneasy light they throw 
on his intiraale thoughts, a few will sulfiee. Of the first he 
asked, “Which are the most numerous, the living or tlie 
dead?” The Jain answered: “The living, for the dead no 
longer exist.” The fifth man .seems to have dared to lie 
ironical. Alexander asked him, “Which is oldest, the day or 
the night?” The sage replied, “Tlie day, by one day.” Alex- 
ander seemed surprised at this answer, on which the man 
observed, “Abstruse questions must have ab, stru.se an- 
swers.” “How,” said Alexander to the next, “can a man be- 
come a god?” “By doing what is impossible for a man to 



do.” The laiit question he put was, “How long is it good for 
a man to live?” "As long,” .said the naked philosopher, “as 
he does not prefer death to life.” The king loaded them all 
with presents and dismissed them. 

He returned by the thirsty road tlirough Lower Balu- 
chistan. to Babylon, where he died. At the end of the 
march the soldiers threw off their discipline and respect in 
a wild Bacchanal. “In the whole company there was not to 
be seen a helmet or spear, but instead of them cups, flagons 
and goblets of precious metal. Tliese the soldiers dipped 
in huge vessels of wine and drank to each other as they 
marched along, and others .seated tliemselves by the way. 
The whole country resounded with flutes and songs, and 
with the dances and riotous frolics of their women. This 
dissolute and disorderly march was closed witli very im- 
modest figures and with all the licentious ribaldry of the 
Bacchanals.” 

In his last period he lived in his pavilion outside the 
walls of Babylon, amusing himself with sailing up and 
down the Euphrates. One clay a .strange Incident occurred. 
“Alexander had finished playing a game of ball. His serv- 
ant who had gone in to fetdi his clothes came back and 
said that there was a stranger seated on the throne. Alex- 
ander hurried there and .saw a man on his throne seated in 
profound silence, wearing his royal robes and witlr the dia- 
dem on his head. Tliey questioned him and he said that his 
name was Dionysus, and a native of Greece. He had fled 
from his country for a debt, and had been imprisoned in 
Babylon. That day the god Serapis had appeared to him, 
freed him from his chains, brought him there and ordered 
him to put on the robe and crown and sit tliere in silence.” 

Ale.xander wa.s not enraged, but on the advice of the 
soothsayers he had the man put to death. This and several 
other omens preyed on his mind. He believed that his 
death was at hand, but diought it would come from a Mac- 



edonian conspiracy. IIi-s temper became terrible. A man 
named Cassander, a nobleman of Macedonia, wbo bad 
come to do homage, wa.'i so astonished by the solemnity of 
the Court reception and especially of the conrtier.s pros- 
trating themselves before the king, that In; laughed aloud. 
Alexander Jeapt off bis thwae and seized him hy the hair 
and dashed his head against tire wall. This man afterwards 
became King of Macedonia, and master of all Greece. But 
the inteiview made such a lasting impiussion on him that 
he could never pa,ss a statue of Alexander without being 
seized with trembling. 

So in smoke and ashes the greatest adventurer of the 
world ended. After a drinking bout whicli bad lasted a 
night and a day, he insisted on going to Ijallio. He caught 
a fever which rapidly developed, .since ho would take no 
care of himself. In the fourteenth day of his illness the 
Macedonian soldiery heard ruraonrs of his condition and 
came to the palace gates, raising a groat olamouv. threat- 
ening the generals and officers, so that they were forced to 
admit them. Alexander was lying on his bed spoecliles.s and 
they filed past him paying tlieir last respects with tears. He 
died next day at the age of tliirty-throe. 

His death was the signal for the partition of tlio .Empire 
amongst his generals. Of these and of those! who had 
known him intimately, Ptolemy almost alono was fortimate. 
His dynasty ruled Egypt until the Roman conquest. Olym- 
pias had her throat cut. Alexander’.s wife Roxana and her 
infant .son suffered the same fate. Of his work, nothing in 
a few years remained; his infiueuce on Asia was almost 
confined to the fashion which all Kings thouceforward fol- 
lowed of elaimhig deity and divine lionnnr.s. The arts and 
sciences of the Greeks disappeared in a few centuries from 
Asia like water in a desert, but to this day there is a trace 
of Greek inlluence in the statues of Buddha they make in 
China. His personality and mode of life, as has i)een said, 



by iJio route of Plutarch had a great influence in EnglisJi 
education. Hi,s name, di-stortod to .Iskander, or Askander, 
figures in countless folk-tales of the East. But he must be 
judged as a finder, not a holder, as a destroyer of old roads, 
not a maker of new. In this case he made the history of die 
world; if the bad results are to he cliarged to him, die sep- 
aration of Asia and Europe, the loss in history of a central 
uniting Empire, die path cleared for the Romans and all 
that followed, so in justice some part of die good, of the 
immense history that branched from him, should also stand 
to his credit. 
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The lULTiMATE problem of character can only be settled by 
omnipotent experiment: if some Shakespearean god in- 
dulged his spite by resetting Shakespeare as the son of a 
prosperous English Labor leader, or Napoleon Bonaparte, 
to be brought up in tire ice cream trade at Brooklyn, and 
attentively watched their wriggles for a life time. Without 
such a vivisection it is impossible to cut the acquired 
moulding of education, surroundings, and the very acci- 
dents of a career, from the nucleus of personality, the I, 
which is our insatiable curiosity. Nevertlieless it has al- 
ways tempted presumption to make hiographical parallels 
between heroes, to imagine what Alexander would have 
m.ide of Cnem’s life, or Casanova wiSi Christopher Co- 
hnnbu.s’s; or even more naturally to wonder what they 
would have done with our shoes, we with theirs, Such 
comparisons depend on die unprovable hypothesis that be- 
haviour is a direct maniFcst.atiun of rmchangeable person- 
ality; that, in other circumstances, Alexander would go on 
being rash and successful; that Ctesar would take his icy 
courage with him; and so beg the question. The specula- 
tion would be more profitable if (leaving ourselves out) 
the two lives to be compared were as widely difl'erent in 
setting, circumstance, and scope as possible; and not as 



iieiir. To fancy the intercliangc of two military conqinnors, 
or two ])OBts. or two explorers and pirates, is to lose oneself 
in a confusion of shaduigs. There must he contrast near 
black and white, to shake out any plausible, or simply in- 
teresting dilferonees and similarities, to help our uiidor- 
s tanding of personality, and life. In bringing this Venetian, 
Giacomo Casanova, alongside that Maeedoiiiau Alexander, 
there is no intended humor. Anything the chaste, painstak- 
ingly noble demigod of Asia lias in common with the dis- 
reputable card expert, whose summit was an escape from 
jail, whose memoirs of necessity remain unpublishable in 
their entirety in the safe of Brockhaus in Leipzig as long 
as diere is the least censorship of the olxsccne, must belong 
to the essentials of the quality of adventurer which alone 
tliey shai'od. As you will ob.serve, this coinmiinity is not j . 
only one of spirit, in the quasi-physieal sense of life-force, j:; 
but still more significantly of trajectory. Missiles shot 1 ; 
through the organic tissue of society, tliey had not only 
the same i-utliless directness, that i.s, the same incorruptible 
egoism, and though they certainly did very unequal ’ r. 
amounts of damage, the same range, but the .saiuo my.steri- 
ous law of fatal ballistics made tbom repeat the same psy- 
chological and personal tragedy. : 

Giacomo Casanova was the eldest son of a futile and i 
charming fellow, an actor of Venice with a cuckoo's idea 
of rearing a family. 

In the family tree were runaway nuns, soldiers of for- 
tune, p.araphleteers, an unlucky companion of Columbus, 
gentlemen devoted to love, war and literature, fast women, 
and precocious children. This Gaetano, Casanova’s futhor, 
ran away from a shabby-genteel home after a little slut 
named Fragoletta, who played souhrelte in a wandering 
troupe of comedians. He learned .small roles, which he i 
played badly. When Fragoletta tired of him, ho came back 
to Vcihee with a company, who played in the .San Sanmcle 



Iheatre. Opposite his lodgings -was a respectable shoe- 
maker, Farusi, witli a vivacious stage-struck daughter, 
Zanetta, aged fifteen or sixteen. Gaetano Casanova per- 
suaded her to elope with him. Her father promptly died of 
mortification. 

But they married and her mother forgave them. Gia- 
como. our man. was the eldest. He saw little of his fatlier, 
who died when he was far off his teens, nothing of his 
mother, who developed into a practical, intriguing little 
person, and finally found her fortune in a life engagement 
in the Dresden State Theati-e. Witliout pain, even with a 
sort of amused pleasme, when he afterwards reflected on 
it, Casanova was thus released from the initial responsibil- 
ity of life; parents. The purblind benevolence of his grand- 
mother claimed and received nothing but gratitude. She 
was no obstacle, and no influence. It was orphanhood with 
all its advantagess and as soon as he could walk, he was 
adopted by two foster parents ; his century and Venice. 

This city, at that time (he was bom in 1725), was die 
most dissolute and fascinating place in the world. The days 
of its magnificent growth were over, tire days painted by 
Gentile Bellini, and Carpaccio, and Veronese. It was no 
longer the centre of the world’s riches and politics, no 
longer a world power, no longer the bridgehead of Asia. 
But in the rich decay of its grandem', there fermented a 
life that surpassed the pot-bellied wickedness of old Rome, 
the vulgar exuberance of Sodom and Gomorrah, by as far 
as these do the wistful banality of night life in modern 
I.ondon, Baris and Berlin. Tliere may have been good, kind 
folk in Venice. Ca.sanova does not seem to have heard of 
many. He presents us in his Memoirs with a licentious 
unity, in which cooperate the faded dignity of palaces, the 
uncleansablo tides of its lagoons, the labyrinthine rionos 
and channels, tire incense of churches ‘Tike the treasure 
caves of pirates,” the moribund perfumes of musk and 


civet, nuci all the iiiouHoriiig spices in quai-side ware- 
houses that once possessed the monopoly of the East. The 
metaphor ot an exotic, unhealthy llower growing on a 
muck heap is almost compiikory in descriptions of Casa- 
nova’s Venice. But tlie decay of her sublime energies and 
pride, through a coalition of fate and history against her, 
had produced nothing ignoble, nodiing more degenerate 
than a rich compost, apter for the native European plants, 
wit, elegance, humanity, dian for any orchid. In fact, nei- 
ther tlie tropical luxury of the Brazils, where the excite- 
ment comes from the sun and not the imagmation, nor the 
morose confusion of Asiatic courts, has any right to com- 
pare itself with tlie exclusively, typically European radi- 
ance of dying Venice. It was indigenous as a Preneh fair, 
an English Sunday, or a German I’hilharmonic, 
Consequently this life into which Casanova was born, 
and where his memoirs are our best guide, did not stand 
by it.self, like something imported and accidental, hut was 
a manifestation, supreme in its beauty, of tlio sick times. 
This is tree of the myriad shaped eighteenth century, sup- 
porting the infinite detail of other truths about iti that for 
the deepest sociological reasons its essential social frame- 
work was sclerozed, and miueraltzcd lilco the arterial sys- 
tem of an old man, Bolitically and socially it was not, there- 
fore, except in a very gro.ss metaplior, degenerate or 
decayed nt all; hut set; arrived at such a development that 
change was shut out of the natural course of things. Every- 
thing was owned, settled, flnislied; die human race was, a.s 
never before or since, the prisoner of its own logic, its own 
legal geometry, its laws, tliat is, its Past. Neither kings nor 
peoples could change it; Europe had locked itself out and 
lost the key. And in the wall which confined them all, there 
was not the least chink for an adventurer to pa.ss, no matter 
his genius. Imagine an explosion in a locked room; that is 
the aspect of the Revolution that was to end the impasse. 



But Casanova came before the Revolution: All his active 
life he was shut in with the rest. His adventure is entirely 
internal, inside society, if you like, parasitico-intestinal. 

The spirit of the age, then, to give it a name and judge it, 
was not jin de sidcle, like the exhausted times of de Maupas- 
sant and Wilde, but fin de monde; everything optimistic, 
and even provident, was out of date. Tlie secret of the Car- 
nival of Venice was a social despair. On this background, 
with all the colors of an advanced civilization, the Venetian 
wove that rarest of all delights, a new way of love, love as 
free of consequence, and as hurried as if they were all tried, 
sentenced and awaiting execution in a common prison. An 
aristocratic, undomestic love, which for supreme distinc- 
tion was decorated with mystery, the enhancer of all spirit- 
ual pleasure. Its symbol was tire mask. That Venetian mask, 
dangerous and intangibly reminiscent, like a vizor cut off 
from the helmet of a departed race of heroes; the last dis- 
guise of vice before it lost its conscience, and became mere 
nature. 

It is this world that adopted Casanova, and which, in 
gratitude, he has perpetuated in his memoirs, so well that it 
seems his property. The Venice of Casanova, the century 
of Casanova, which he discovered, and conquered, was, in 
short, a civilization inexorably exclusive of plebeian,s, but 
too tired to check claims to title; heartless, but miiversally 
in love; hostile to adventure, but with the gambling fever; 
in despair, but enjoying itself more wholeheartedly than 
Europe has ever dared to do; cruel and sentimenlal; super- 
stitious and atheist, in the image of beauty widi a mask. 

His poor old grandmother taught him hardly more than 
to dress himself and walk. The first influence in his life was 
the patrician Baffo, by birth a full member of die class that 
ruled Venice. He had a generous heart, was frightfully 
ugly, famous for his pornographic verses and prudish con- 
versation. He taught the child his letters, and it was on his 



advice that Casanova was sent to school in the healthier 
air of Padua, on the mainland, at the age of nine. 

The mistress of this school was a frightful Serb, who left 
her charges unwashed, half-fed and untaught. It is rare for 
children in such hands to rebel, and Casanova was sicldy. 
Yet, feeling his way, starting by the passive opposition of 
small thefts, stealing .sausage ends and crusls of bicad 
when Signora Squeers was asleep, he progressed until he 
anived at the thought “tliat it was ridiculous to be op- 
pressed” and with prudence and courage managed to save 
himself by bringing about the intervention of Baffo. 

Tlien, lean, ragged and perpetually hungry (Init with 
the self-confidence of the first escape ) he was put in charge 
of the learned, innocent IJoctor Goxzi. 

Gozzi had a good table, a better library and a heart. 
Casanova u.sed thorn all with treinendous apjretile. He 
gi'ew like a wolf cub in spring; in a few years ho was the 
first draft of tliat swarthy giant — ^six foot one — ^muscled like 
a porter, acrobatically agile, which all the courts and jails 
of Europe were one day to know. This appetite that ho 
found in a verminous kindergarten never loft him while he 
had teeth. Ho was indeed to die of it. It did not exclude 
(and probably abetted) an equally healthy voracity for 
learning, whicli all the books and teaching of Go'/./i could 
hardly supply. He ate die classics — ^Horace, chief poet of the 
unpoetlcal, the tidbit — as if drey were froiih-baked bread. 
Nothing rebuffed his palate, raatheiuatics. the natural 
sciences, history, poetry, plays, French and Italian, and 
fatally in that age of Reason, when the marvellous is most 
sought because of its rarity, the arts of magic, astrology, 
the Cabbala, alchemy. When he had exhausted die some- 
what short range of the Doctor’s hoolts on these last sub- 
jects, he turned to their respectable cousin, theology. He 
learned to play the fiddle, and Bettina, a minx of thirteen, 
took it on herself to give him long and complicated lessons 



on the complicated and idyllic personality of a born co- 
quette. 

In this way he acquired the only education that makes a 
man interesting, without which the greatest specialist is 
only a walking factory; an onmivorous autodidacticism, 
nourished, but not directed, by a learned man. In those 
days nimble wits were still tire chief passport to mathe- 
matics, the sciences were richer in hypotheses that opened 
the imagination than experiments, and the great poets had 
not been appropriated by grammarians. Casanova, before 
he was out of his teens, had the elements of the best talker 
in Europe (save Voltaire). Only experience of life — ^the 
anecdote — was lacking. 

On this he now entered. His first step seems burlesque, 
without its somewhat .subtle historical reasons. He received 
the tonsure of the minor orders from tlie Patriarch of Ven- 
ice, and thus after the custom of the day became in title 
and dress, a par.son. The Abbd Casanova. In all such times 
in history, when the Church for its own reasons chooses 
brains rather than virtue to direct it, its constitutional r61e 
in society becomes more important than its leaching. Thus, 
in the mineralized Emope of that day, it was the only or- 
ganic tract of society that remained; where there was still 
movement, and where a career could grow. 

Consequently towards this one free channel the current 
of all the ambitions and energies of the age, from the ever 
boiling lower strata of society, the rich in nodring but 
brains, like Casanova, tended to flow. It was no more ex- 
traordinary that a Casanova shordd take orders in that cen- 
tury tlian that tire infusoria of the Gulf of Mexico drift 
towards the Gulf Stream. A recommendation — ^he had it 
from Baffo- — and an education were all that was required 
of him. He entered the service of the Church without the 
least idea of giving more. 

With these facts in view, one must not see either contra- 


diction (let alone vice), in tlie coincidence of this ordina- 
tion, with his entrance and not exit from the world, and his 
first essays in love. From tlris point tho pa.s.sion, pursuit, and 
worship of women becomes the high road of his memoirs, 
never long left for the most fascinating excursions in other 
adventure. Without attempting an apology, which he him- 
self in his cowardly old age shrank from, fsxoept in the 
sense that all explanations are apologies, some obvious, if 
little known features of this principal activity of the mo.st 
active man of his times seen from his own point of view, 
and more particularly of the secrets of liis successe.s, must 
be set out, A rationale of seduction. Indeed, is only to be 
attempted by sniggering old men like Ovid, though if it 
were based on the wisdom and practice of this maligned 
Casanova it might have the result of frightening tho major- 
ity of amateur woman-hunters from tho chase. The only 
part of the immense burdens socml life has laid on the rela- 
tion of the sexes that Casanova shirked was constancy, 
which, whether it is expressed in marriage or in the often 
more adhesive union llhre, is only at bottom its economics, 
however ornamented. Both tho mystical coating and the 
business core Casanova repudiated, or ignored. Yet love to 
him was no more on a footing witli any other plea.sure than 
a ruby is with a garnet. A sweetheart was not a post-pran- 
dial dish nor any other of the inadequate things the jiseudo- 
libertine makes of her: a trophy, a prey, or an instrument. 
His love for every one of the thousand was as real a,s any 
that led to holy matrimony; only it did not last. So he es- 
caped both alimony and the gluey years. But his women 
were not cheated out of their sacred due. for he gave them 
everydiing he possessed and his whole self, in one single 
payment. Casanova was neither a bilker nor a gigolo. If all 
the subtle psychologists who have speculated on the mys- 
tery of his “sex magnetism” had realized this we .should 
have been spared much ingenious nonsense. Casanova 
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to it his real tenderness, that never forgot the name of one 
of his light of loves, or how beautiful she was, the irresisti- 
ble riches of the talk of the man, the prestige of his shoul- 
ders, his neck and his eyes, dare to emulate him. As for his 
censors, only tlioso have the right to damn him who are 
quite certain the promise of life-compamonship of a man, 
however poor and tedious, outweighs all Casanova gave. 
The prime direction of Ca.sauova’s adventure, therefore, 
is the forbidden country of women. In the rise of his trajec- 
tory his will is as single as Alexander’s. Elohes and honors 
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benefit of Csmanova’s new status of abbi was an introduc- 
tion to this man. Malipiero was so pleased with him tliat he 
took him under his protection, and put a room at his dis- 
posal. He shared Mtdipiero's exquisite luxury and through 
his influence could hope for a brilliant career. The star or 
the moon of the Senators hama at this time was the youth- 
ful daughter of an actress, named There-so Imer, on whose 
beauty, affected modesty, and talents, Malipiero jealou-sly 
doted. The young abb6 out of gratitude to tlie old sybarite 
and also because he was occupied in the first entliusia.sm 
of his first amour witlr the two sisters, Nanette and Marten, 
more than by prudence, .steeled himself for as long as he 
could against this delicious Thevese. But after a period, in 
which the friendship of tiro powerful Senator gave ever 
more promise to his future, the inevitable moment arrived 
when Thcrese showed her pique for the overdone coldness 
of Casanova towards her. Notwithstanding his knowledge 
of the ever wakeful suspicion of his henefactor, the treach- 
ery of the servants, and the penalty of almost inevitable 
discovery, Casanova phmged into the ri.sk — ^wilh the dash 
of Alexander distrihuting his kingdom; and was ignomini- 
ously caught, thrashed, and thrown out of the Palace. In- 
stead of a powerful friend, on tho doorstep of his life, ha 
had made a deadly enemy of Malipiero. 

Ho had to begin again, and at a very different level. The 
quick road to fortune was barred to him: he entered a hum- 
ble seminary, where the only prize in sight was some poor 
parish priesthood. But even thi.s unattractive prospect soon 
disappeared. He fell innocently Into a seedy .scandal where 
his pride and obstinacy led to anotlier beating, in public 
this time, and another expulsion. He found himself without 
money, family or friends, or even a roof. 

So far we have seen a boy, who, except for one fault 
which his youth might excuse, calls for no hard names. In 
the next act enters the true Casanova, whose individualism 



by no means stopped at breadies of the moral code: Casa- 
nova the swindler. With perfect spontaneity, and no more 
he-sitation before the laws of the penal code than tho.se of 
the cliurch, he proceeded to .sell for his own pocket the few 
sticks of furniture his father had left by will to the rest of 
the family. 

A lawyer named Razetta intervened, and liad him locked 
up in the prison fortres.s of Saint Andrd on the Lido. In tlii.s 
supreme misfortune the rest of the traits appear on the por- 
trait; the full man is before us in characteristic reaction, 
resolute, revengeful, daring, and lucky. He escaped from 
the fortress one night, returned to Venice by gondola; after 
a short hunt comes upon Razetta, smashes three of his 
teeth, breaks his nose and throws him into the canal. Re- 
tm-n.s in time for a prcairanged alibi. The whole operation 
conducted with the precision of a trench raid, or tire pro- 
fessional hold-up of a hank. 

Its very success super-heated the hostilities to him in 
Venice. He resolved not to wait for the riposte of Razetta 
or for some still more redoubtable move from Malipievo — 
brave’s dagger or state prison — and as soon as a quibble in 
tire law arranged his ielea.so, Casanova left the city. 

In his stay with tiro cultured old epicure, Casanova had 
learnt two Latin saws, which were to be for the rest of his 
life his gospel and his policy: Fata viam invenimt. Volen- 
tern dttett, nolentem trahit. As we may say: Fate finds the 
watj, and Life leads its lover, betrays its rebel. The one 
handed down from the Stoics throng Epictetus and Sen- 
eca; the second a translation by Cicero of a line in a lost 
tragedy of Euripides. There is no better epitome of the 
purest tradition of adventure, with all die comfort of fatal- 
ism widiout its enervating effects; no better summary of the 
mystical doctrine of adventure. Casanova held to thorn like 
a Calvinist to his Bible, and repeating them to himself, set 
out on his next adventure in good spirits. 



A few months before, fa tlie time of his good fortune, he 
had received a letter from his mother at Dresden, with a 
recommendation to an obscure monk whom she claimed to 
have had presented to a bishopric in the south of Italy, 
When Malipiero was his friend, Casanova had no need of 
this Brother Bernardino, Bishop of Mariirano, “by ibe 
Grace of God, the Holy Father and iny mother.” Now, he 
did not think die journey of almost die entire length of the 
peninsula too much to find him. 

He intended to go round to Rome by sea, and booked a 
passage fa a coasting ve.ssel. But at Cliiozza, a few leagues 
from Venice, liis education progressed a new stage; he ac- 
cepted an invitation to a card party from a one-eyed monk, 
who claimed to have heard of his fame as a versifier, and 
lost every penny and every shirt the first night. The road 
Fate indicated therefore had to be done on foot. 

Had it not been for the shamele.ss ennuing of another 
monk, a certain red-haired rogue named Stopbano, worthy 
to figure in Gil Bias or the galleys, our worshipper of Fate 
and woman would certainly have died of starvation and 
misery, before he had gone half-way. 

The profagd of Malipiero does not spare hard word.s on 
his companion, who he recalls was foully dirty, utterly ig- 
norant, brutal, naive, lazy, a beggar always, thief some- 
times, ami not above an occasional murder. But with many 
quarrels, by profiting by his instructions and sometimes of 
the fruits of his industry, Casanova arrived at Rome. 

Tlie bishop had long ago left for his diocese, and Cri.sa- 
nova set out to follow him; on the savage and little fre- 
quented road soudiwai'd.s. At Portici his fate, a.s if plea.sod 
with his indomitable persistence, began to he a little kinder. 
He mot a rich Greek merchant, a trader fa mercury, at 
Portici, and .succeeded in selling him a device for die adul- 
teration of his wares with lead and bismuth. In return the 
Greek only half cheated him. Out of this typical deal Casa- 



nova, liad enough to complete the journey in better style. 

At Martirano the worst disappointment of all awaited 
him. The bishop was tliere, an unhappy disappointed man, 
of mediocre talents and ambitions, but too high for hi.s po.st 
and his prospects. The population was much as it is today, 
poor, mean, and rustic; the see was not a prize but a prison 
or an exile. Casanova with the remaining sequins of lire 
Greek still lining his pockets summed up the situation in a 
single night. 

The next morning he told the good prelate that he did 
not feel the vocation to die a martyr, after a few months in 
his distres.sful town. “Give me, I added, your benediction 
and leave to go; or ratlier come with me, I give you my 
word we will make our fortune elsewhere.” This proposi- 
tion made the bishop laugh heartily several times during 
the re.st of the day. But if he had accepted it, he would not 
have died, ns he did, two years after, in the flower of his 
age. 

This decision, this .speech perhaps is worth any of Alex- 
ander, The bishop gave him a letter of credit for sixty duo- 
nts drawn on a merchant of Naples. Ca.sanova in return 
pressed on him an enamelled case “worth at least the same 
sum,” which ho had cajoled from his fraudulent Greek, and 
set out, neither disappointed nor tired. 

His condition had so changed tliat he is now distrustful 
of his company in the stage coach, who do not appear to 
him to have the appearance of honest men. At Naples he is 
received with open aims by the banker, who tells him “the 
bishop has written of you that you are positively sublime.” 
He accepted his hospitality and by him is introduced to the 
best society of Naples; and his first great conquest, Donna 
Lucrezia, a beauty of birth, riches and importance. 

After a short but brilliant stay, he proceeds, once more 
fate’s favorite, to Rome. This second visit is a contrast 
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which pleases him and makes him think almost sentimen- 
tally of his first introducer. Brother Stephen. 

Thanks to his Neapolitan relations, he obtains a post of 
private secretary to Cardinal Accpiaviva, the “protector” of 
Spain and Naples at the Vatican, a Kuropean personality, 
in whose suite he approaches and is noticed by the Pope 
himself, Benedict XIV. The great world found the tall 
young abbe fascinaHng company; he learns eagerly their 
ways and especially the vital difference between discretion 
and dullness. The way seems clear to an even greater ca- 
reer than Malipiero could offer, and he has the inner satis- 
faction of knowing it was opened to him by his wits and 
destiny alone. Perhaps the summit of tliis prosperity was 
the famous picnic at Tivoli, where he outdid in ingenuity 
and outrageous success, at the expense of the too modest 
husband of Lucinzia and brother-in-law of Angelica, the 
most celebrated tales of tlio Decameron. 

But his goddess. Chance, as if anxious not to lose this 
promising catechumen so early, soon demanded of him the 
same saorifleo that lie made to Thereso .Imor. Naturally the 
catastrophe came about tlirough a girl, a eerlahi Barbara 
Dalacqua, daughter of a profe.ssor whom the Cardinal had 
engaged to improve Casanova’s French. Casanova here 
plays, alino.st for the first time, the noble rfile; not that ho 
liacl abandoned his anti-social code of morals, which would 
have brought tlie greatest confusion into his life and ex- 
cluded him from the list of great adventurers, liut by the 
necessary hazard, which only a perfect parallelism could 
exclude, that here the divergent lines coincided. For once, 
that is, Casanova's notion of a good action was that of so- 
ciety, tradition, and religion. 

This poor, silly Barbara had plunged into a passionate 
love affair with a young Roman noble, with interesting and 
visible results, to mend which tliey planned a midnight 
elopement. Casanova, who had watched the development 



of the affair with indulgence, was lodged in the Cardinal’s 
palace. The police, incited by the family of tlie young 
nobleman, surprised the couple as soon as they had left her 
lodging, s, in spite of her disguise — she had put on the cas- 
sock and shovel hat of an abb(5 — and chased her to the very 
door of Casanova, where in her frightened selfishness she 
fled. They did not dare to enter, but kept watch all night. 
Casanova did not hesitate, though he was aware of the risk, 
and had no other interest in the girl but humanity; he 
yielded his bod to her and in tire early morning smuggled 
her out to safety through a secret door. 

The affair caused a .scandal, which the Cardinal, though 
no puritan, either for himself or otirers, could not tolerate. 
He sent for Casanova and in a .speech full of nobility and 
kindliness told him tliat “Home believes that the wretched 
gu'l is either your ini.stre.ss or mine.” He agreed tlmt to turn 
her away in her distress woidd have been an action “un- 
worthy of a Hum of heart.” .But he wa.s obliged to ask Casa- 
nova not only to leave bis service, but Rome itself. 

Cn.sanova makes no attempt to conceal tlrat tliis dismissal 
plunged him into a “.sombre despair.” Ruin meant some- 
thing more definite to him than when he risked tlie siesta 
hours in Malipiero’s library with Tlierese Imer, and the hor- 
rible tramp world of Brother Stephen, the vemiin of way- 
side inns, file icy nights and dusty days on the road that he 
had half forgotten, rushed back into likelihood. Neverthe- 
less the measure of the youngster is in the answer he made 
to the Cardinal’s pressing offer to give him a letter of rec- 
ommendation to any other capital city tlrat would enable 
him to make a new if less brilliant start elsewhere. Con- 
stantinople. The equivalent of Timbuctoo, or I don’t care 
a damn. As he would give no other answer the Cardinal 
.shrugged iii,s Spanish shoulders and replied. “I thank you 
for not having named Ispahan, which would have embar- 
rassed me.” Next day Casanova received a passport for 



Venice, and a sealed letter addressed to the High and No- 
ble Lord, Osman Bonneval, Pacha of Carainani, at his Pal- 
ace ill Constantinople. With this a purse of seven hundred 
sequins, which widi what he had already, made up the 
thousand — s.ay two thousand dollars. Tlie contemplation of 
diis round sum and the queer name on his letter already 
consoled him a little. Volentein duett nolentem trahit. He 
went to say good-bye to Lucrezia. She had hoard of his dis- 
grace and refused to see him. The next day he hired a place 
in a post-chaise for the north. The only other occupants 
were a lady and her daughter. “Tlie ghl was ugly. It was a 
boring journey.” 

So ends the apprenticeship of Casanova. Long before 
Venice he is forced to abandon the carriage, because the 
road is blocked by .wldiers, the Spamsh and Aiislriim 
armies in their winter quarters. The Cardinal’s passport en- 
ables him to pass their oppo.sing lines without dillioulty, but 
he loses bis trunk with all bis clianges of elotliing, and his 
passport. At Bologna “after I had written to Thereso Bel- 
lino, I thought about buying a chango of linen, aird since 
the return of my trunk was at least itncorlain, I carno to the 
conclusion it would be best to have myself made now 
clothes. While I thought of it, it occurred to tno ibiil it was 
not very probable that 1 would conliinie iny ecclesiastic 
career; brrt in my uncertaiirty of what now choice 1 could 
make, the fancy took mo to change myself into an ollicer. 
This idea was natural to nty age, I had always seen the mili- 
tary uniform respected, and I wished to he re.sp(!cted also. 
Besides,” he concludes, “as I wanted to return to Venice, it 
charmed rne immensely to show myself there hr an attrac- 

Accordingly, dispensing ourselves from atry irony, as 
Casanova, no fool, sets the example, it is enough to state 
that he finally settled witli the tailor on a white uiriform, 
with a blue vest, gold epaulettes, and gold and silver fac- 



togs. In this guise he .showed himself in the principal cafe 
and plunges into his new character. On his return to the 
hotel he finds a letter from the new Hierese (liellino ) ask- 
ing him to join her in Naple.s — prepo.sterous proposition, 
which however he .says, “put me for die fust time in my 
life in the necessity of thinking before I made a decision.” 
But the proximity of Venice, the new uniform, and the 
letter in his pocket to Constantinople were too strong for 
the charms of a girl who a few weeks before might have 
completed his rain. 

He thus enters on one of the most complicated and shift- 
ing period.s of his life. By miracles, hazards, profitable con- 
fusions and prodigies of bluff he got Ins new titles recog- 
nized and made the journey to Constantinople, passing 
through Corfu, in the pay of the Venetian army. There he 
met at last that Bonneval Pacha, a noble French adven- 
tiu-er who.se life full of prisons, chances, defeats and .suc- 
cesses is almost worthy to ho compared to that of Casanova 
himself. But Bonneval, ox-general in three warring Euro- 
pean armies and now Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish 
artillery, was old, and .sedentary. He contented himself 
with admitting Casanova to his secret wine cellar and 
passed him on to .some of his friends in tiro city, after an 
amusing and instructive conversation, lasting two hours, 

The adventures of Casanova in Constantinople are writ- 
ten in a far inferior stylo to the rest of his memoirs; on a 
thinner, cheaper pajicr than the rest, it is said. They bristle 
with chronological difficulties; their matter is almost banal 
—the seduction of a .slave in a harem, arguments on Ma- 
homedanlsm with epicurean Tm'ks and so forth. All the 
commentators have felt a difficulty here, as it Casanova had 
something to conceal, and for the first and last time was 
consciously romancing to do it. But what that something 
was, something more tlran the penal servitude in a galley 
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shame, and cheerfully confessed worse filings — the most 
dfligent search of the arcliives and registries of the time 
has failed to reveal. We understand by now well enough 
the character of the man to su-spect that it this something 
did exist, and there is more tlian a mere failure of memory, 
it must have been rather some injury to his vanity than any 
other disgrace or misfortune. In any case the Constantino- 
ple quest fimled out. When he regains our interest, he is at 
Venice again, out of the army, pennile.ss, hopelessly down 
and out. He is reduced to playing the violin in the orchestra 
of the very theatre of San Samuele where hi.s father a score 
of years before captured the heart of tho shoemaker’s 
daughter, Giacomo s mother. Seedy, down at heel, he set- 
tled down to the depths of Venetian life, as if all that had 
passed was a fancy. “Doing myself justice, I no longer .set 
foot in tho good society I had frequented before I fell so 
low. I know they must despise me; I did not care a button, 
But the position where I found myself after having played 
such a brilliant rdle humiliated mo. I kept niy secret to 
myself. If I was worthless, I was not altogether conquered, 
not having in the least ronounood the cult of Chance. For 
I was still young, and that flckle goddess does not desert 

His friends were of the same condition as himself. After 
the show, he would join them. Sinister companions who 
were the terror of the quarters of the lowest debauch and 
prostitution. Pimps, thugs, or only card sharpers and pick- 
pockets, when nothing better presented itself they would 
plunder unattended gondolas, or amuse themselves with 
brutal practical jokes, like die overturning of the venerable 
marble table placed in the Place of Saint Mark, The infa- 
mous culmination of this chapter was the kidnapping and 
rape of the bride of a poor weaver in full Cavnival. The 
friend of Acquaviva, Malipiero and Boimcval could sink 




At tlic moment when the likely consequences of this af- 
fair preoccupied him, the wheel turns for Casanova. It 
started like a coniidenee trick. He was leaving the theatre, 
masked and caped, for it was the third night of Carnival, 
when lie noticed that a man, dressed in the scarlet of a 
senator, in the act of .stepping into his gondola, let a letter 
fall out of his pocket on the Quai. Fata -oiam invenimt. 
Casanova ru.shed to pick it up and restore it. Kvidently it 
was of importance, for the old man was profuse in his 
thanks and offered him a place in his boat and to take him 
to his lodging. On the way Casanova’s companion was sud- 
denly taken ill; his left side became paralysed, and he an- 
nounced that he felt he was dying. 

Immediately Casanova took charge of tlie situation, 
without the lea.st thought that the safest course of a, man of 
hi.s reputation wu.s to disappear. lie orders tlie gondoliers 
to draw up at tho canal side, fetches a surgeon, makes him 
bleed the imoonscious senator at once, in spite of his pro- 
tests, rushes both to the senator’s palace, talces command of 
a bewildered and terrified army of servants, then iastalls 
himself at the bedside of the patient, choosing and dismiss- 
ing doctors on his own Judgment and autliority until the 
old man is cured. 

'rliis was the Senator Zuan Bragadin, head of a very an- 
cient and powerful patrician family. At first In pure grati- 
tude, for the seedy stranger certainly saved his life, he ex- 
tended his patronage to Casanova. An accident (if tlie 
turnings in such a life are accidental) increased Bragadin’s 
cslccin to friendship and admiration, which lasted for many 
ycdis to come. Ho discovered diat Casanova, hke himself 
was a Cabbalist. 

Intense cmiosity about the future, and belief in super- 
natural means of discovering it are perhaps equally shared 
by the very timorous and the Very adventurous, fn the 
whole system of fortime-telling, whether by cards or by 
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any of the countless ways of the interpretation of omens 
that have existed from antiquity to these times there is per- 
haps a respectably metajrliysical doctrine concealed, to be 
expressed indillerently by saying that Chance is consistent, 
or disguising the paradox, that Life is instantaneous, How- 
ever it is certain that this superstition is a constant and not 
altogetlier accidental bait of your true adventurer. But 
while tlien- opposites, life’s cowards, who .share the mania 
for fortuno-telhng. approach thoir researches sirbraissive 
and trembling, it is curious to notice that the adventurer 
saves himself wstmctively from logical mtd ruinous fatalism 
by a reaction, whiclr is half childish and half cheating. Alex- 
ander would never stir a step without taking the omensj he 
charged in battle with a crowned oracle by his side. But 
wheii these omens were unfavorable, he violated them: as 
when before tlie battle of the Gvamoiis, ho alUiod the 
name of the unlucky month, as when tlio priestess of Delphi 
would not reply, he dragged her Into the .shrine by force 
nndtooklierprotestasau.spiciou.s. So it IS 1 list d 

Ing of his oharncter and his typo to say that Casanova dis- 
believed in his Cabbala, and was a mere charlatan because 
he often manipulated its replies. Chance, to him and to 
them all is like Jacob’s angel; to be tumbled for lior hless- 
ing. 

Tliis Cabbala of Casanova which now appears in his life 
as his main way of gaining a living is curious enough to de- 
serve a chapter. Here it must suffice to say that it was a vari- 
ation, probably of his own invention, of the traditional 
oracle of the Cabbala, which is an arithmetical operation 
based on a numbered alphabet, or code. The letters of a 
question being substituted for their equivalent numbers, 
and these added, subtracted and divided in an arithmetical 
pyramid gave a numerical result which, wl n I 1 t 1 



gaclin, and liis two equally eminent friends. Senators Uan- 
dolo and Baibaro, who soon joined the seiuicc, were Iiv no 
means imbeciles, and perfectly able from their own science 
to check, at any rate, the results of Casanova’s pyramids. 
His success with them and tlieir innumerable successors 
was due partly to his own belief in what he was doing, 
partly to the immense complication of the laws of the oper- 
ation and the extraordinary genius for mental arithmetic 
which Casanova undoubtedly possessed, which allowed 
him to move with dazzling rapidity up and down and 
across the columns to a result, which, iu its main lines he 
often had in his mind from the beginning. There was no 
vulgar trickery, more die refinement of a sublime card 
shaiper, seasoned with sincerity and human logarithms. 

These two arts, his Cabbala, and a much le.ss expert skill 
in card sharping, were his principal means of support 
henceforth, llrugadin and his friends made him a good al- 
lowance; the practice of his arts made him alllucnt. His ap- 
prentice.ship to life was finished, he was passed journey- 
man adventurer. Venice was once more open to him, the 
high and the low, the masked balls and scented boudoirs of 
great ladies, the dark, .sinister alleys, where in pursuit of 
some perverse beauty of the people he would risk a knife 
thrust for a night in an attic. 

Beside the monumental details of his Inti'igiias, each as 
dense and full as a national war, his memoirs have many 
sudden and delightful glimpses of die joys which the mere 
spectacle of Venetian life had for his enjoyment. Here he 
walks on the I’iazzetta with the delightful feeling of fine 
linen on his body, and his best clothes “admired by all.” 
Then, leaning back on tire cushions of a gondola he mixes 
in the water tralFic of the Grand Canal on a day of holiday, 
past the glistening palaces, down a shady Canaletto, where 
the roses hang over the mildewed wall into the water. Or 
over the opalesceirt lagoon to Murano. Capped and cloaked. 


with the diabolic white Venetian mask down to bis month 
he brushes incognito tlirougb the feverish vivacity of the 
Merceria on his way to a forbidden love in a secret villa, 
Venice belonged to him from its clandestine card saloons, 
to its quals where die honest tralHc of market gardeners de- 
layed him many a hot morning as ho passed on hi,s way 
from a liaxurious orgy to his hod. 

So passed nine years, from his twenty-first to his thirtieth 
year, broken by amusing trips to Milan, Ihuma, Bologna, 
even to Genova and Paris, almost always foitiinate, ani- 
mated by the tireless verve that never allows bis long rec- 
ord of the time to drag. His adventures with women be- 
come more complicated, even more luimorous; in spile of 
the progressive shortening of ibo period of each amour, he 
seems to be more and more entangled in a huge .skein of 
the threads of intrigue, coimter-inlriguo, from which at the 
psychological crisis, when it seems inevitable that lie has 
lost himself, the laughing brown giant shakes himselt dear. 
And never once docs he sink to a more lady-killer, or a 
mere libertine; not one of his loves is a repelilion, and 
hardly one is without a human, almost artist ie cliiirm, I-Io is 
like the vital principle itself, over spending itself, ever re- 
newing itself in inexhansliblo originality, for the many- 
hearted Casanova had no need of recoining himself. To 
every sweetheart ho gave himselt exclusively; lie had .so 
many selves. No such vast exploration of the lorliidden 
world has ever been made; and no one gives n.s the inipre.s- 
sion like this man in his simple, uuhoiisting narrative of 
being on the brink of a discovery, an induction, which this 
age above all others would like to know. Wlmt is the e.ssen- 
tial woman, beneath all those ingrained meannesses, para- 
sitisms, prudences, which ages of a man-made world have 
soil upon her; what is the woman behind the convcntimi.s? 
Only he who approached her there, not merely skin to skin, 
but heart to heart in infinite variations of circumstance, im- 




troubled by the least restraint or the least prejudice, could 
tell us; if generalizations, or utilities, or anything but his 
own bottomless egoism had interested him. 

At last the wheel changed its turn. In 1755, at daybrealc, 
the Venetian chief of police (Capitan Grande) Matteo Va- 
rutti, entered his room and arrested him on the vague but 
formidable charge of "irreligion and sedition.” 

It may or may not be drat this referred in some way to 
his activities in the new and “occult set of Free-masons,” It 
is more simple and lilcely that the coalition of his powerful 
enemies had at last conquered the influence of the Braga- 
din circle. More Important to him was the certainty, re- 
vealed by the place of his imprisonment— the dreaded 
Leads of the Palazzo Ducale— tliat its term was to be life, 
without trial or explanation. He could not hope even for 
the little walk across the Bridge of Sighs . . . 

It is in this cell near the roof, healed by its situation and 
the dog days of July, in the company of solitude and the 
rats that Casanova ended his youth. For more than a year 
he lived oil his hopes of a message from the outside; an- 
other five months in a despair so great that once when an 
earthquake (it was die same day that Lisbon was de- 
stroyed) made the cell walls tremble, ho shouted, “An- 
odior, another, but a bigger one, please God,” which ter- 
rified his jailer more than die shock. Then one night he 
made the famous escape, one of the most extraordinary, if 
not the most extraordinary, in history. 

Tlioi'o were many difficulties, two apparently iiisur- 
moimtable. One was that die only entrance to these cells, 
the “Piomlii,” which were a sort of atdc in the palace, 
pics'sed through the inquisitorial court room, which was 
guarded night and day by a post of soldiers on guard. The 
second was that he had not the least implement to attack 
the immensely thick roof, in the circumstances the only re- 
maining possibility. Three arehers were always on guard 



in the iiiin ow corridor outside his cell, iucorrnptible even 
if he had money; but he was penniless. Nevertlieless tliis 
was tlie problem Casanova solved. His prime secret is in lii.s 
own words. “I have always believed that when a man gets 
it into his head to do sometliing, and when he exclusively 
occupies himself in that design, he mast succeed whatever 
the difEoulties. That man will become Grand Vizier or 
Pope. He will upset a dynasty, provided he starts young 
and has the brain and perseverance necessary. For when a 
man has arrived at die age that Chance de.spi.ses he can no 
longer do anything; for without her aid there is no hope.” 
His tools which he found at long intervals were a fragment 
of black marble from a chimney piece and a rusty bolt. In 
a fortnight of work, so hard that the skin came off the palm 
of his hands and his arm was paralysed through fatigue, he 
put a point on the bolt by rubbing it on the inurble. After 
having taken a good omen from the chance romavk of a 
priest who was admitted to confe.ss him, ho set to work to 
use it. Four chapters of his memob's are devoted to that 
rusty bolt and that piece of marble, to as inuny inonth.s of 
inhuman work and superhuman courage, tested to the last 
inch by the most fantastic disasters, whicli oven at this dis- 
tance and however imperfect the sympathy one may feel 
for him raise the hair on the head. Finally he stood on the 
roof and looked over Venice in the moonlight — only re- 
inamed in a supreme burst of energy, physical force and 
presence of mind, to creep tlirough a window, break open 
two or three massive doors, go down the main staircase, 
brushing guards, spies and clerks, into the Square, and 
freedom. He is now durty-one years old; in everything that 
follows it is hard to recognize the same man. He had won 
by touching the extreme limits of human po.s.sibility. Hence- 
fovtli ho is afraid of risk, though he must pursue it. 

Having got clear of the Venetian States at a co.st which 
is an anticlimax only to his escape from prison, ponnile.ss, 



ragged, hunted he finally reached Paris. It was Iii.s .second 
visit, but most of those who faiew his gayer self were gone 
or did not recognize him. Nevertheless he had cards in re- 
.serve. The best was the Abbe de Bemis, companion of 
Casanova’s most scandalous adventure when he was Am- 
bassador in Venice, and now all powerful Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. De Bemis showed a diplomatic pleasure at 
the re-apparition of this haggard ghost of his past, and im- 
mediately set about finding him a place. Through his rec- 
ommendation to the Duke of Choiseul, Casanova was ap- 
pointed to the board of a State Lottery, where he well 
understood his real task would be to watch the honesty of 
its two Italian directors, tlie brothers Casabilgi. His as- 
surance had returned to him; his ambition was hardened to 
a fixed idea of becoming rich and powerful, so as to be for 
ever removed from the return of tliat fate he had escaped. 

Against such an antagonist, the Casabilgi resigned them- 
selves to take second share; in a few montlis Casanova was 
rich, and since he had not forgotten the intere.sts of his 
protectors in tlie process, well in favor at Court. The re- 
action and the relief acted on his nerves; an itch to spend 
came on him. To reassure himself as to the reality of his 
gains, he set up a sumptuous establishment and began to 
rival in expenditure the greatest and most authentic lords 
of the court. Balls succeeded banquets, and orgie.s closed 
them. At tlie same time his appetite for gold increased to 
a passion he, the libertine philosopher, had never had be- 
fore. Kvery trick in his repertory was put to service. Ilis 
luck at cards became insolent. The Cabbala and with it a 
thorough-paced cheat on tlie old motive of tlie Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, brought him in thousands from the cranky, 
learned, perverse old Marchioness D’Urtd. Meanwhile the 
Government continued to employ him in business which 
profited them both. In 1757 he was sent for the first time 
on a secret mission to Holland. He brought this off so hap- 



pily, that he was sent again, this time as the accredited en- 
voy of tile French King to negotiate a vast affair of cur- 
rency. Again he succeeded. On his return he embarked on 
a frenzy of spending. Casanova stood at zenith. 

It is not easy to follow the events that marked his decline, 
which he himself could never understand clearly. To him 
these great days ended abmptedly by an expulsion from 
Paris, caused, he was certain, simply through the jealousy 
of some powerful rival. 

In reality it was a slope, rapid but not brusque, and the 
cause was in Casanova himself. Excesses that would be am- 
ply sufficient to explain tire fall of any other man, stories of 
forged bills of exchange, duped or half-duped creditors, 
kidnappings, midnight quarrels with men of a class it is 
scandalous even to quarrel with, mixed histories of abor- 
tion, seduction — ^there was enough to damn anyone but 
Casanova. But if he had been the Casanova they put in the 
Piombi all these things might have been pa.s.sed over; they 
excused him for worse things in Venice. The truth is that 
he had ceased subtly to be an adventurer to become a 
noisy scoundrel, or if that is too harsh, that he had no 
longer the irresistible charm of being the world’s best loser. 
He was always greedy. Now he was gmsping. He was al- 
ways noticeable. Now he was loud. He had become with- 
out knowing it a social man, desperately interested in the 
.stability of his own position whidi he tried, without know- 
ing how to do it, to link up with the stability of society. He 
had become a fortune hunter, and shrank from the quest 
of chance; the superaatmul shine had left hfs eyes. Men 
saw in him no longer Puck, hut a rival. 

The degeneration is smootlr, but it has its stages which 
tread henceforth ever closer on each other. In London, 
where he went from Paris, he notes ‘T have marked this 
time September, 176S, as one of the crises of my life. Truly 



il is from this time that I felt myself aged. But I was only 
thirty-eight.” 

And in this word age, Casanova packs worry, timidity, 
loss of appetite for life, and a growing awkwardness in 
tight places, the symptoms of Alexander at Babylon. After 
a few months of unsuccessful and half-hearted (a new de- 
fault) effort in England he fled again. This time far east- 
wards, to Prussia. 

Here again, failure. He manages to get presented to the 
terrible Frederick II, who browbeats him, sees through 
him, contemptuously dismisses him. Then to Russia where 
he finds a Prince of Courland, all drat he could desire, a 
gambler, debauchee, superstitious, a mad scrambler after 
the mirages of Alchemy. But Casanova misses the chance; 
wearies the Prince with his formulated demands of life; a 
“stable position, a good sinecure, no matter what, provided 
it is sure and profitable.” The blazing trajectory has dipped 
decisively, the infernal and elusive partner has won again, 
Casanova has not only ceased to be an adventurer. He 
knows it. "Now for tlie first time in my life I reflected on 
myself regretting my past conduct, no longer nursing any 
illusion and shocked by the thought that there was nothing 
before me but the sorrows of old age, without job or for- 
tune, with only a bad reputation and vain regrets to nourish 
me.” He is nearly fifty years old. 

Let those who have the heart follow him further in his 
trudge round Europe. Cast off by the Prince, he goes to 
Vienna. Expelled from there by die police, he returns to 
Pai'is, with the same result. Madrid, Barcelona, everywhere 
he is undesirable, and growing ludicrous. There is one last 
flash in Warsaw when the grandee. Count Branicki, learnt 
in a duel that all but cost him his life what “tlie sometime 
hero and imitation grand seigneur Ca.sanova” still had left 
in him. But after an hour s respect and admiration, which 
brought the blood back to his cheeks, he is arrested again. 



"The police contented themselves with scolding our good 
Knight, and enjoined him with the utmost fiminess to con- 
tinue his voyages elsewhere.” 

So his graph, haltingly, but ever declining, approaches 
the deepest drop. Fall, Casanova, who was in his hey-day 
guilty of every sin, and every crime? Casanova, the card- 
sharper, quack, thief, adulterer, seducer of nuns and school- 
girls, murderer, jail breaker, and all the rest? Listen, you 
who hate him; he fell lower still. He returned to Venice. 
Bragadin was dead, a bankrupt. Dandolo lived in penury, 
a poor old man, nearly a beggar. Casanova was fifty-two 
years old. He applied for a post of police .spy, to his hated 
Inquisitors the court who had put him m the leads. By 
grovelling he got it. His work was to furnish reports on the 
morality of the city. Some of them ace extant; he did not 
sign them with his own name, but as Antonio Pratolini, In 
one he brings to liis employers’ notice “the scandalous 
scenes he has observed in tlieatres when the lights are 
turned down.” Another gives a list of forbidden books ho 
has seized from a school-boy; among them the Poems of 
liis first friend, old Baffo. He complains that there are nude 
models, “young girls” in the art schools and is “practically 
certain that some persons who are not artists obtain admis- 
sion under false pretences.” For these services ho received 
ten dollars a month. In 1781 the Inquisitois dismissed him. 
There is a letter from him beginning “Frdl of confusion, 
overcomo with shame, knowing myself to be absolutely 
nmvorthy of addressing my vile writings to Your Excel- 
lencies . . .” ending “I beseech Your Sovereign Munifi- 
cence to allow me to keep on the post where I have been 
serving; I will work harder. So that I can live.” 

Yet at this moment the prone man had a mistress, one 
Francesca Buschini, a sempstress who writes of him in a 
letter, “That great man full of heart, of intelligence and of 
courage.” They lived together in a tiny house in the Bar- 



bena (lello lole. I do not know if it still exists or can be 
identified. 

So we avoid the moral. We have two portraits of the 
man, one, painted by his brother Francois; fihe other an en- 
graving by a certain Berka, done when he was sixty-three 
years old. The first evidently belovigs to the period of his 
effulgence, when he had a coat of gray Insterine embroi- 
dered with a fine and large point d’espagne silver lace, with 
a feathered hat of the same ornament, yellow silk vest, 
breeches of crim.son silk; when he affected jewels, “my 
rings, my watch chain set with brilliants, my diamond and 
ruby cross which I wore round my neck , . .” Wliat strikes 
one most is his eyes, uncommonly long and lit from within, 
as so seldom brown eyes are. In Ins age his aspect changed 
as much as his fortune; he then looked like a bird of prey, if 
you are romantic, or like a greedy, seedy old blackguard, 
with that nose, and that absurd smvival of the grand air. 

From Venice he set out on his search again, and landed 
at last in the sinecure. Coimt Waldstein made him his 
librarian in his casde of Dux, in Bohemia. There were 
40,000 volumes; his master seldom asked for one. The old 
man was a good librarian, and amusing to talk with when 
Waldstein brought a hunting party to the place. The rest 
of the time he oanled on a war witlx the other servants, the 
butler, Feltkirchnei’, the bailiff Loser, the doctor O’Reilly, 
Caroline the ward maid. They hated him, and put the 
villagers against him, so that when he walked outside the 
grounds the boys threw stones at him, and the little girls 
ran to hide. After the first reprisals he decided to ignore 
these people, and spent most of his time in the libraiy. 

Ho kept up an enormous correspondence. Many of liis 
old friends gradually drifted bade into communication 
with him, and the books he set to wiiting in a constant 
stream brought him an aimy of other noble and learned 
correspondents. This comforted him immensely, for ho was 



become a complete old snob. Ills “Memoirs,” the snprcMne 
justification of his life, historically and artistically, were 
almost his last work. They were not published in his life 
time, but many knew of their existence, and some, notably 
the Prince de Ligne, were allowed to read them as they 
were written and encouraged him. Tliey contain, complete 
and living, the whole of his times, an age which is amongst 
the most interesting, certainly the most civilized, if that 
word is to be given any meaning, that mankind has ever 
enjoyed. The “Memoirs” is therefore one of the world’s 
great books even in die mangled form that is all we are 
ever likely to possess. But this superb achievement is only 
the accidental function, the .setting of Ca.sanova’s purpose, 
which was to recall, for his own amusement the course of 
his own life. As that life was ultimately a sexual adventure, 
the boldest and large.st ever attempted, and as Casanova, 
tliough he said he was mortifying hinrsolf — ^lie had become 
pious as well as snob — wrote wMi gusto, oven in his 
works Casanova is only frequented by a select, or at any 
rate a limited company. For this reason, whieli would also 
have pleased him, he is almost the only great adventurer 
that has e.soaped misrepresentation. No Plutarch could do 
anything with him. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 




These explorations of Alexander and Casanova left one 
enticing comer in tlie dark. That is, the nature — if not the 
personality — of their supreme adversary in the game, the 
unseen denier of the hand tliey and Society lost. At times, 
certainly, even under the thick whitewash Plutarch laid 
over tile world’s greatest exploit, I fancy we made out a 
wavering shadow, the traits of a presence that is neither 
Greek nor Persian, nor human at all; Ivu'ing, spoiling, finally 
stiangling witli generosity the young demi-god. So, the 
track of his campaigning that he scribbled in impatience 
over the map of Asia, Europe, Africa, seems (unknown to 
him ) to be in a planchette writing, the script of destiny. 
This Destiny, Chance, Fate, Providence, lover and assassin 
of adventurers, each of whose names is an unproved theory 
and surmise, whatever its true identity, seems nearer be- 
cause not so solemn, in the life of the Venetian rake. That 
midnight c I t jl i the Palace of Cardinal Acquavdva 
at Rome, that letter dropped by the eanal-side by the old 
Senator, the rusty lock he found in the attics of the Pioinbl 
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Fate, wlich. all languages have made feminine, perhaps 
because It is usually impolite to women — can we hope to 
find out something about it that is more than allegory, 
more even tlian the venerable and hispir ed empiricisms of 
Casanova’s two ancient mottoes? She finds the way. She 
leads tlie willing, deserts the laggard. That is already 
deeper- tlian the gallows comfort of Kismet. But not enough. 

In short: to give as full a value as possible to the crypto- 
gr-aminatio tliat recurs in all these equations: to try a the- 
ology of adventure. The only direction is in tlie attentive 
study of Fate’s own choice; to observe tire life of one of her 
undoubted favorites as a front-row stall watches the left 
hand of tire juggler to surprise the trick. Without hope of 
spying out more than the subtlest of hints — but if to the 
elements Alexander and Casanova taught us, we can add 
a trifle more that is simply probable about her likes and 
dislikes, and the tactics by which our invisible Tliird satis- 
fies them in her most unguarded moments, it will advance 
the interest of our enquiry. For then we shall be able, con- 
tentedly, to watch the struggle from the point of view of 
tlie adventurer himself, who always sees in front of him 
not a calculus, but a Personality, or at any rate a calculus 
more psychological than mathematical. 

No one could be better for this slightly sacrilegious en- 
terprise than the admirable Christopher Columbus, Colon, 
Coullon, Colorabo^whatever his real name was — the luck- 
iest and most hallowed adventurer on the whole roster. So 
lucky that the adventurous nineteentlr century proposed 
to make him a saint. Modem reseai'ch has robbed him of 
that honor; it has substituted a thorough-paced adventurer 
for the plaster dummy we were used to. 

He was bom somewhere about the date Constantinople 
fell into the hands of fire Turks, that is 1453, the date at 
which the Middle Ages really end. Like so many other men 
of fate and history, he was entirely a man of his time. By 



wliich is invariably meant, a man with all the prejndices of 
the time that preceded him. The Middle Ages .summed 
themselves up in tliis man, as ages do, just as they were out 
of date. Witliout any unnecessary bespass on a subject 
which has been staked and barb-wired by innumerable 
schools, authors, sects, principalities and powers of thought 
and propaganda, this mediaevalism which Chiistopher 
had was noticeable in two principal respects: in his habit 
of underestimation, and in his indomitable snobbery, 
First, like tlie age that expired in giving him birth, his 
standard of measurement was Are “stature of a man,” 
so that he believed everything in heaven and earth (and 
especially the Heavens and the Earth), to be smaller, 
slower, simpler, neai-er, than they are. This error of scale 
is the peculiarity, sometimes the attractively infantile 
charm, of the Middle Ages, the secret botlr of its art and its 
dreary Crasading, both unrivalled in their own style. The 
stars are only a few cubits away, Asia is round the corner, 
the world is not old and will die young; Aristotle knew 
everything. 

The Renaissance is in one respect Are scrapping of this 
mediaeval yardsAck: the sudden revelaUon of size; Are emi- 
gration from Lilliput to Brobdingnag. Chiistopher, respon- 
sible more than any other one man for Are change, all his 
life stuck to the old standard. The concrete results in his 
career, good and bad, we shall come to in then’ time. Psy- 
chologically, Aus embedded wrongness worked as a very 
potent and practical variety of “pragmatic fiction,” givmg 
him the calm confidence, the faiAi of a child, as the books 
have it, which is necessary to great enterprises, and almost 
impossible for an imaginaAve man to get from the cold 
■water of mere truth. 

Above all then he was an imaginaAve man; and a snob — 
which IS an unagmalive and poeAcal form of ambition. 
Not one of Thackeray’s poor snobs, who were after all 
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mediaeval snob, to whom a pedigree was not only neces- 
sary. but inflated with poetry and mystical virtue. For a 
weaver’s son in 1453 would not only find the whole social 
system hostile to his ambition, but probably would never 
muster tire courage himself to rival his betteis, tho.se de- 
scendants of the rough-necks of William tlie Conqueror, 
or of the lousy soldiery of Charlemagne. There was an in- 
hibitory taboo about these gentlemen with the pretty 
names, wliich a Columbus of Genoa could only exercise, 
as Christopher did, by pretending to be one of them, and 
believing it himself. 

For this, mainly, he has been called a “pathological liar” 
by those who like medical names for our little weaknesses. 
If it is pathological to tell lies in the only way they are con- 
vincing, tliat is, after swallowing them oneself, Columbus 
had the disease, and not only in this matter of his birth 
and family. So well did he and his innocent accomplice, 
his son-biographer, humbug the world, that to this day 
there is a lively controversy; one school firmly holding 
that he was a Galician Marrano, or converted Jew; anotlior 
that he was an Italian but from a Spanish family; the third 
and most respectable (which I propose to follow) tliat he 
was the Christopher, son of Domenico Colombo and lus 
wife Suzanna Fontanarossa, baptized in the little church 
of St. Stephen at Genoa. All these hypotheses must make 
him turn in his grave, for his own story, held to throughout 
his life, was that he was tire scion of Count Colombo, of 
tire Casde of Cuccaro in Montferrat, de.scended by legend 
from the Roman general Colonius, who conquered Mifli- 
ridates. King of Rontus, and brought him prisoner to Rome. 
To this fable (which after years of practice he certainly 
managed to believe) he added the fantastic details that 
two odrer noble seigneurs, one a Gascon admiral, named 
William de Ca.senove CouUon, and another, George Tiissi- 



privL Puteologus, nicknamed Columbus Pyrata, also an ad- 
miral, a Greek, and a direct descendant of the Emperor of 
Constantinople, were his first cousins. 

Domenico Colombo was a weaver in a small way, who 
started a wineshop, added to it a line in cheese and finally 
went banla-upt — a serious crime in the commercial republic 
of Genoa — and was imprisoned for some time. Christopher 
had some advantageous story that he had received a good 
education, widi a specialty of Latin. He must have learned 
rapidly, for at the age of eleven he was apprenticed to his 
father, after tlie custom. As Domenico’s afifairs, if not his 
fortune, grew, Christopher and his brother Bartholomew 
helped him by acting as commercial travellers, or more 
properly clotlr-hawkers, canninatores, taking round the 
products of their evening’s work to the farmhouses of the 
environs. The type has not yet died out. Through tire whole 
of north Italy and as far as Marseilles and Avignon in Pro- 
vence tliese young Italians, half pedlar, half counter-hands, 
are sometimes to be met with, pushing their bicycles des- 
perately over die dusty hill roads, with a mountain of 
cloth-rolls on tlieir backs. Sweating, serious youths, frantic 
savers, the men who put the verdigris on the copper coin- 
age. 

Wlren Christopher was about eighteen, he seems to have 
been admitted, or forced, to a part in his fatlier's specula- 
tions. There is a bill extant in wliichhe and his father admit 
a debt of ten dollars for wine sold to them conjointly by 
Pietro Bellesio of Porto Mamizio. In the same year poor 
Domenico was jailed for debt; Christopher had to stand 
security for what he owed to Girolamo del Porto, whole- 
sale cheesemonger, before his father was released. 

Three years later, he makes his first voyage. Not as sea- 
man, still less as admiral of King Rene’s fleet, “on a puni- 
tive expedition against the Sallee rovers of Algiers,” as he 
claimed (the last such expedition took place when Chris- 



topher was nine years old). But quite naturally in the ca- 
pacity in which he had been brought up; as travelling 
salesman, with a cargo of soft goods to the Levant. His em- 
ployers were the great firm of Di Negro and Spinola, one 
of the biggest houses of Genoa, and the holders of the 
wheat monopoly. In 1476, in the same employment, he set 
sail for England, a great consumer of Genoese stuifs. The 
convoy was attacked oil Cape St. Vincent by twelve war- 
ships under tlie leadership of Casenove-Coullon, precisely 
the same whom Christopher later adopted. Three Genoese 
ships were burnt, the rest, on board one of which was 
Chi'istopher, were saved by Portuguese and brought to 
Lisbon. 

Di Negro and Spinola had a branch there. Christopher 
and tile rest of the 120 survivors were looked after, and in 
the autumn of the same year embarked on a .second con- 
voy, which, more fortunate, arrived at its destination. On 
this trip Christopher wove a daring story about a visit to 
the Ultima Thule, beyond Iceland, and for centuries the 
commentators tried to reconcile this with the probable 
economic conditions of the Greenland market for Genoese 
soft goods. Today the kuidhearted .suggest that he might 
have touched at Galway, where there was a small business 
done ill his line. 

The next year he is back in Lisbon, first at work in the 
Di Negro store, afterwards hi the Centurione concern, li- 
censed to share in die new trade down the African coast, 
and in die newly discovered islands of Madeira and the 
Canaries. There is a document dated 25th of April, 1479, 
relative to a lawsuit about Madeira sugar, in which Chris- 
topher, now twenty-six years old, is cited as a witness. He 
had apparently been recalled to Genoa in the affair. The 
iiolaiy asks him the curious question “Who do you think 
ought to win this case?” Christopher answers di citetly 



“Those who are in their right.” He declares that he po.s- 
sesse.s one hundred florin-s, and that he mu.st leave next day 
for Lisbon. 

There is a great deal of distortion in the popular idea 
(mostly due to Columbus himself, and the biographers 
he inspired ) of the contemporary situation of cosmography 
of which the discovery of America was the result. In place 
of a world of noodles and cowards bogged in the theory 
that the world was flat and tire Atlantic infested with de- 
mons. which Columbus put right at one dazzling stroke, 
with the genius of Galileo doubled with Coperniou.s, and 
something also of the parlor-conjurer, according to the 
legend of the egg, the truth is more interesting. No one in 
the world of pilots, scientists, merchant-adventurers, in 
which Columbus had elected himself a member by his 
marine stories, believed that the world was flat. In 1481 the 
Pope himself, Sylvius Piccolomini, Pius II, announced as a 
truism! Mundi formam omnes -fere consentiunt ntundam 
esse, “Virtually everyone is agreed that the world is round.” 
As for the supernatural terrors of travel, there was no 
greater believer in them tlian Columbus. His bedside books 
all his life were the Voyages of Sir John de Mandeville, and 
the Picture of the World by Pierre d’Ailly, in which fan- 
tastic taste in reading he was far behind tire times. The 
mariners of Lisbon and Genoa, and their employers, the 
great trading hoases, which had depots or agents as far as 
Pekin, had a very fair idea of the Old World, as their maps 
and portulans show; it was Columbus, not they, who saw 
sirem, looked for the fiery wall of the Eardily Paradise 
and annotated with his own hand Mandeville’s yarns of 
dog-faced men, vegetable lambs, and cities tiled with gold. 
Tlic geographical dogma of Columbus from which to the 
end of his life and experience he never departed is summed 
up by himself in his journals; the world consists of Europe, 



Africa and Asia (therefore about half its real size). It is 
composed of six parts of dry land and one part water ex- 
actly. 

The disagreement between his view and that current at 
the time lay therefore in this; both naturally ignored the 
existence of the Americas, but whereas Columbus believed 
that Asia was quite a short westward journey from Portu- 
gal, the rest were certain fliat it was terribly far. Between 
the two continents in this direction all were agjeed djere 
must lie certain islands — ^peopled with saints and immor- 
tals according to Christopher’s books — ^like Madeira, or fee 
Azores in the more ciiiTent opinion. 

In a far more serious degree the Coliunbian legend mis- 
represents, underestimates, the coiitemporary seaman. So 
far from standing fee egg of exploration on its end, except 
as to success, Columbus was hut one of a whole population 
of explorers. The coast towns of Portugal, Liguria, and 
Spain were full of hardy seamen lit up with the ambition 
to explore. Eveiy port was full of stories of what was al- 
most daily being done to enlarge the map, and of plans 
for new raids on fee unknown. It is difficult to estimate, 
for a curious reason, the true amount of vidiat was known, 
but it was certainly enough to place Chri.stophor’s favorite 
reading in the cla.ss of children’s books to a large dlite. The 
Portuguese in particular had been trading far down the 
Guinea coast; they had discovered Madeira, fee Canaries, 
and organized a 2Wofitable trade wife them. Four years be- 
fore fee expedition of Columbus, Bartholomew Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and turned back in sight 
of fee passage to India. But besides all fee notalile di.s- 
coveries feat had been published there were undoubtedly 
others, the secret of which was the strictly guarded prop- 
erty of fee great trading houses and banks, which then as 
now were not in fee habit of blabbing all they knew, that 
they had gained in fee course of fee exercise of their busi- 



ness and whieh was of use to them. It is from scraps of in- 
foimatioii dropped by file returned captains and agents of 
such concerns, eagerly shared by the savants of the day, 
that those wonderful maps were drawn, which amidst a 
banal and bookish distortion oftai show details amazing 
and mysterious in their apparent anachronism. Thus while 
Columbus was still hawldng his father s cloth over the 
Genoese foothills, Pietro Toscanelli, the learned Florentine, 
had already hiserted die island of Cuba, raider the name 
of Antilia, on his best maps. 

The impulsion behind Ais exploration-fever, which Co- 
lumbus contracted, was partly die rising power of the 
Mahomedan Turks, which barred off the Eastward land 
route which the Italian trading Republics had used for 
generations; and die European shortage of gold. Economic 
historians have settled in their own mysterious way that 
diere was no more than twenty million doUan’ worth of 
gold in the whole of Europe at diis time, coinage and orna- 
ment, and this was rapidly diminishing, by natural usage 
and by the drain of such eastern trade as remained. The 
only sources of supply were washings in Saxony and Spain, 
so miserable that they were abandoned forever after die 
discovery of America. An Irresistible trinity of reasons 
pushed states and financiers to try the minutest possibilities 
of finding new supplies of the metali to pay for a decisive 
war against the Turk and the Mahomedan, to pay for 
the Eastern luxury bade (portable goods of European 
in I ct e with a market in the higlily civilized East in 
any case lacking) and for the cun-encies. The prize of dis- 
covery was in short the salvation as well as the mastery of 
Europe; and in less comprehended foim it infected sea- 
men, captains, and, like Columbus, those whose connec- 
tion with ships was more or less indirect. 

Those who— -under the influence of Christopher’s own 
lies and bluff, to be sure — have made him out the solitary 



captain of his age, the great navigator standing in lonely 
advance of the science, imagination, and daring of his times 
have missed his real glory. It is that of all adventurers: to 
have been the tremendous outsider. Until his last voyage 
it is very doubtful if he could even use a quadrant. He 
knew no more of navigation than any able-bodied seaman. 
He was incapable by himself of fixing the latitude and 
longitude of his discoveries. At the time of his first ex- 
pedition he had no experience of commanding men, and 
he never leamt it. By his own policy he had cut himself off 
from any national advantage; if ever a man played a solo 
hand against the social universe it was Columbus. 

So his was the triumph of the Unqualified, tlie stigma of 
the adventurer that ordered Society hates the worst, the 
man who pushed his way in and did what others with the 
right were soberly, competently, conscientiously planning 
to do; tire patron example of the crank and the amateur. 
In her dealings with him Fate snubbed all the worths and 
competencies, 

We have seen his social policy. Its firstfruits were to win 
him a rich or at any rate a society bride. On the strength 
of his “family connections” he was introduced in Lisbon to 
Filepa Moniz Perestrello, whose father was governor of 
Porto Santo, the companion island of Madeira. Perestrello 
owed this po.sition to the fact that his two sbters were the 
mistresses of Cardinal de Noronha, Archbishop of Lisbon, 
all-powerful at court; the nohility Christopher deceived 
was therefore highly genuine. His father-in-law had a good 
library of travel books. Christopher used it; on the margin 
of Pius IPs HistorUi rerum ubtque gestantm, the compen- 
dium from which die declaration on the roundness of the 
world is taken, is written in his hand; “India produces 
many things, aromatic spices, quantities of precious stones, 
and mountains of gold.” Tlie comer hoys of Idorence knew 





as much; in their “Song of the merchants who return 
rich” the choras went; 

From the far region of Calentta 
With toil and strict attention to business 
We have bronghl here many sorts of spices. 

Dagli estremi confln di Gallicutta 
Con dillgenza e cura 
Ahbiam pih spezierie di qua condutte. 

In his copy of the Imago Mundi is the deeper and less 
true remark written by his own hand: “Between Spain and 
the beginning of India tliere is a small sea, navigable in a 
few days.” From this doctrine he never departed. 

With his new relations, his situation improved and he 
left the soft goods business. Naturally he visited Porto 
Santo, and probably made long stays tliere and at Madeira. 
There is no evidence for his story that he went as far as the 
Guinea coast; his ideas of its position on die map were er- 
roneous; his statements on die matter were not convincing. 
But in the Islands, he was in die clearing-house of sea- 
stories. Tlie favorites were about Antilia and Brazil. Antilia 
was an archipelago due west where seven bishops emi- 
grated ill the Moorish invasion of Spain and founded seven 
cities. Brazil was die land where the rare woods grew that 
from time to time washed up on the beach of Ireland and 
Madeira. Charles V of France had his library in the Louvre 
wainscoted with this jetsam. 

Many attempts had already been made to reach Antilia 
by the Portuguese before their efforts were concentrated 
on the doubling of Africa. There is a story that one actually 
reached it; the sole survivor of the expedition, which foun- 
dered off Porto Santo, was the one-eyed pilot, Alonzo San- 
chez, who died without revealing the find in the house of 
Christopher’s father-in-law. There is a stiU more mysterious 



story lost hohind llic fact tliat on the map of the Genoese 
cosmogiapher Bedaire, made in 1434, Antilia is marked, 
and ticketed; fsoZa novo scoperta. Newly discovered is- 
land. Two years later on in anotlier Italian map by Andrea 
Bianco, it occurs again with the new detail: Questo he mar 
di Spagna, Here is Spanish sea.* 

It is in this period and this ambiance that we should look 
for the crystallizing process in Christopher's will. It never 
arrived at tire rigid simplicity of Alexander’s, nor even of 
Casanova s. His couree forks between India and Antilia; his 
motor is sometimes gold, sometimes honors. Sometimes— 
remarkably, at the end — lie steers for neither, but the 
Earthly Paradise; in the same mood he wants all the profits 
to go to a new crusade. But this latent ambiguity is con- 
cealed by die pretentious habit of silence he assumes, like 
all successful bhilfers, in tlio intervals of his patter. 

Through his wife’s family, he easily arrived at a private 
interview witli the King of Portugal, Jofio II. We must see 
him in his dealings with the great as an artist in persuasion. 
He was tall and blond, witli prematurely grey hair, freckled 
and ruddy, slow and ceremonious in his ge.stures, a profuse 
talker, but by some special trick of intonation or delivery, 
quite avoiding any impression of loquacity. The world will 
never learn to beware of these stately gentlemen with the 
fixed calm look straight in your eyes, who never joke, and 
never waver, profuse in cautious hints and allusions, but 
practised in rightly placed silences — which is why the con- 
fidence trick is still running. Strangely enough, his charm 
seems to have failed completely with the lower classes — 
sailors particularly disliked him, and— as the only explana- 
tion for many incidents of his voyages— despised him. But 
witli kings he was always irresistible. Joao listened to him 

'Comp.TO and put in rekUon ivith the “secret ploncoring’’ spoken ot 
before, tie fact that Madeira fleored on on Italian niap dated 1351 tinder 
the translated name of Wood Mo, that is, fitly years before the recognized 



■with the greatest attention and respect; only the terms of 
the projected expedition westwards stood between them. 

These terms of Columbus are an integral part of the 
sloi'y, the cornerstone of llie plot. They were the unvary- 
ing crux of his effort, in which all minor indecisions were 
lost. To Joao, to the Spanish grandees, to Queen Isabella 
herself, he addressed one unabated demand; The title of 
Grand Admiral of the Oceanic Sea (the Atlantic), a life 
Vice-royalty on all Imrds discovered, ten per cent of the 
whole commerce of such lands, the riglit to nominate gov- 
ernors; all this hereditary and in perpetuity. Christopher’s 
projected voyage was not without precedent, but nothing 
in the whole history of exploration remotely resembles his 
price. Set alongside the poverty and unoriginality of his 
plan, which only the most skilful use of reticences could 
conceal, the entire lack of qualifications to be entrusted 
with its performance, his social circumstances in a time 
when the leadership even of a single sliip (and he a.sked 
for a fleet ) , was the monopoly, in fact, and sometimes , as in 
Venice, by law, of members of the great houses; this de- 
mand for a reward which in the case of a success meant 
the setting up of a power rival to that of the State itself is an 
audacity that lights up the man like an are-lamp. If it was 
a bluff, the first step in some bargain to be beaten out, it 
woxdd have been sublime; but the King and Fate wo-uld 
have laughed and kicked the presumptuous higgler back 
to his counter and his yardstick. As it was, Columbus nei- 
ther here nor at any other moment, even when it was all 
that .stood in tire way of his enterprise, even when he was in 
despair, in spite of the arguments and entreaties of all the 
noble friends who believed in him, ever abated one comma 
of it. Yes, greed, too, has its heroism. 

The King then, refused; but politely, cautioiusly. NTolice 
that Columbus simply by his unwa'vering exorbitance had 
rai.s(;d his mediocre proposition to one that had the dignity 



of being out of reach of the principal sea-power of the age. 
And Fate’s interest in him ceases to have the air of a fan- 
tastic joke. She is being pursued by a great man. 

In 1484 his wife died, and he took his little son Diego to 
Spain. The seven years that follow are the most affecting 
pait of tile legend. Columbus in his rough robe of serge, 
holding die darling diild by the hand, while stupid kings, 
ignorant nobles, jealous comtiers, rebuff him, and mock 
them; many an Academy artist has been tempted by the 
subject, and many a provincial art gallery has inherited 
the work. The modem historian must retouch a little. In 
the first place, we do not know why Columbus left Lisbon. 
It could not have been the polite refusal of the King, for 
as the future shows, Columbus is not a man to take a first 
rebuff. From certain indications there is suspicion that the 
real reason was an unpaid debt — one of those he asks his 
heirs to settle so discreetly in his will. Possibly something 
worse, as tlie letter of Joao he received in Spain hints. The 
King offers him a safe-conduct in these queer terms: "And 
as you may have a fear of our law comts, because of cer- 
tain things hanging over you, by this present letter we 
guarantee you that in your coming, your stay and your re- 
turn you will not be arrested, imprisoned, accused, sub- 
poenaed, nor prosecuted in any affair, whether civil or 
criminal or whatsoever nature it may bo.” Furthenuore, 
contrary to his auto-martyrology, it is certain that he was 
neidier starved nor snubbed in the long period between his 
arrival in Spain and the start of the expedition. On the con- 
trary, at every turn he finds hrQuential friend.s, subsidic.s, 
hospitality, dukes, great ecclesiastics, flnancier.s like Luts de 
Santangel, court favorites of the lilghest quality — an un- 
rivalled record of personal salesmanship. Darling Diego, 
too, must move out of tile picture, for in die first montli of 
arrival, the boy is taken off his hands by the learned, kindly 
and fashionable Franciscan monastery at Palos. 



Like all the exploits of art, Coltraibus’s feat of selling 
himself in Spain has a graduated construction, a building 
up of strokes of luck, and the bridging of them by eifort 
and a good technique. I have touched on the latter, its 
kernel of self -hypnotization, its deft use of taciturnity — ^the 
genius of salesmanship. He had three inner fortresses which 
bastioned each otlrer: he would never reduce his demauds, 
explain his plan, or reveal the circumstances of his birth. 
The first step in his campaign was to capture the sympathy 
of the enthusiastic monks of Palos, by his piety, his talk, 
and his pretensions, in that order. At crises of his life, 
Columbus put on tire robe and girdle of the Third (lay) 
Order of St. Francis. He arrived in Spain in this rig-out. 
The Prior had been tire confessor of Isabella and still kept 
her reverence. Tlirough him Columbus walked straigjit 
into the sanctuary of the Court, meeting first the Duke of 
Medina Sldonia, the wealthiest landed proprietor in the 
kingdom, and an exalted patriot. As such he refused to 
contribute to any other enterprise as long as the war against 
the Moors of Granada, then in its last stages, was irot com- 
pleted. But he put the convincing stranger on his pay roll, 
and sent him on to his friend and cousin, the Duke of 
Medina Cell. Tlris grarrdee at once and steadfastly ap- 
proved of the plan, or ratirer of Columbus, and would have 
Immediately fitted out a fleet for him. The demands of the 
adverrturer were all that stood in the way. They were in- 
superable, for no mere subject, even the Duke of Medina 
Celt, could give him what he required, the title of Adtnh al, 
the Vice-royalty and the rest. The meeting is in 1485. Until 
1487 Columbus lived at tire duke’s expense, in the duke’s 
palace. From January, 1487, in addition, his friends ob- 
tained for him a grant from the civil Ust of tire queen. 

Meairwlrile he manoeuvred through all these powerfrrl 
frierrds for atr interview with the queen. In the interstices 
of his intrrguitrg, he learnt the Imago Mmdi, and Sir John 
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Mandeville, by heart; and also seduced a girl of good fam- 
jly_but poor — ^Beatrix Enriquez de Arana, from whom he 
had Ferdinand, his future biographer, or canonizer. 

Christopher’s relations with women bear no comparison 
with tliose of the libertine Casanova. Only three women 
are known to have occurred in his life; the first brought him 
a small fortune, which he spent, and in none of his numer- 
ous documents is tliere any furdier mention of her. The 
second, poor Beatriz, remained in poverty, even when he 
was rich, the third was that horrifying creature, Isabella. 
Queen of Spain. Naturally this third affair was strictly 
platonic, and since chastity is the best policy for company 
promoters, it brought hiin most profit. The woman who 
destroyed Granada, appointed Torquemada to tighten up 
the Inquisition, and disputed with liim for the spoils of 
heretics, confiscated and Imnished 1,700,000 families of 
Jews, made the auto-da-fe a national institution, and in the 
act of death drew her feet under the coviirlot and refused 
to have diem anointed because of her modesty, needs no 
praise from me of her religion, statesmanship, and virtue. 
Kasputhi or Bamum could never have met such an ob- 
stacle as this woman (with perhaps Torquemada standing 
behind her chair), and her miserly .sharp of a husband, 
Ferdhiand; from die first moment Columbus conquered 
them both, But again his terms stood in die way. 

This is the time, die years diat followed, in which the 
hero stood on his price, that he afterwaids spoke of “full of 
cold and hunger, rejected by all the world, with only a poor 
monk to befriend me.” Somedmes he stayed with the duke, 
sometimes he was at court, asking for new interviews and 
standing by the Admiralship, the Vice-royalty, and the ten 
per cent. At one time Cardinal Mendoza, “the third King of 
Spain,” intercedes for him, and counsels acceptance of his 
price, at another it is the great lady and courtesan, Beatriz 
de Eabadilla, or the duke, or Luis Saiitangel, the marmno 



financier, whom oven Torquemada could not touch; or 
finally the powerful order of St. Francis, for which both 
Columbus (and the queen) had a special devotion. At 
intervals of life at court and palaoe he retunis to Palos 
to stay at their monastery, and to turn over their library, 
seeking for citations from the ancients to use in his next 
interviews. 

It was on one of these retreats that he discovered Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon. There was at Palos a family of .ship-owners 
and navigators of that name, headed by three brothers, of 
whom Martin was the eldest, as well as tire richest and most 
powerful. Now Martin also had a project of exploration; to 
document himself he had even made a visit to Rome to 
consult the most celebrated cosmographers. He had re- 
turned with a precious map, witlr Antilia marked on it. His 
idea was to reach that island, revictual, and go further on, 
as far as the Zipangu (Japan) of Marco Polo, where as old 
“Milione” says: “They have gold in the greatest abundance, 
its sources being iuexliaustible, but tire king does not allow 
of it being exported. To this circumstance we must at- 
tribute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, 
according to what we are told by tirose who have access to 
it, The entire roof is covered with a plating of gold. . . ." 
Martin seems to have already determined to make the 
voyage (on his own account: profit or loss), before he met 
Columbus. The monks arranged ameetrng of the influential 
and mysterious stranger and tire hard-bitten local magnate. 
They arrived at some agreement; the terms aird reasons f or 
which we know little beyond the vague accusations made 
later by Columbus, and the evidence of two witnesses in 
the lawsuit over the disposition of his property after his 
death. The first is Arias Pinzon, sou of Martin, who deposed 
that ‘Ire Icnows tiiat the said accord was for the halving of 
all the advantages the queen might give. The said Martin 
Alonzo showed Columbus the said document ( the Italian 
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map ) wliicli was a great encouragement to the Admiral. 
They came to an agreement and Martin Alonzo gave him 
money for his next trip to court.” The seaman Alonzo 
Gallego of Huelva confirms this and says: “I declare I 
heard Columbus say to Pinzon, Mr. Pinzon, let us make this 
voyage together, if we succeed and by God’s will find land, 
I promise you by the Royal crown to share with you like a 
brother.” If anyone asks if this was the truth, what advan- 
tage Christopher could have brought to Pinzon, it is the 
same mystery as that of all liis negotiations; a mystery of 
salesmanship, one of die many Irrationalities which are 
the commonplaces of experience, and only suiprise us 
when they figure in histories. 

In January, 1492, Granada, the last citadel of the Moors 
in Spain, fell; the dream of Christendom came true; Isa- 
bella hastened to wipe out a civilization in advance of her 
own. It was the moment for the last eflEort; Columbus 
simultaneously feigned a visit to the King of France, called 
in the influence of all his dupes, and so landed the contract. 
He was granted 1,000,000 maravedis, which Tliatcher 
translates as a little naore than 6,000 dollars — ^the whole 
expedition co.st 1,167,542 maravedis, say 7,200 dollars, the 
fundamental debt of the Americas to Eiu-ope. Let us avoid 
a too easy humor about the sum; all this seven years’ ado 
was not about this nothing, but the extoctioirate terms of 
the new Admiral, which would have meant (but for the 
sly insertion of a lawyer’s cheat in his contract, which en- 
tirely escaped him), that until the years of revolution, the 
whole of Spanish America would have paid the ten per 
cent levy to his heirs, and liave had to put up with a 
dynasty of Columbian quasi-emperors. 

With this magnificent, though double-bottomed docu- 
ment, Christopher returned to Palos. Now that he had the 
money and a requisition for ships, his first .ste)i was nat- 
urally to drop Martin Alonzo. The business code is as im- 



arose, one of those insignificant omissions for which the 
most illustrious organizers have to pay: the seamen of 
Palos refused to serve Columbus. In all his high diplomacy 
he had left out tliese humble fellows, who witlr unanimity 
considered him a faker, a landlubber and a bluffer, and 
conscientiously refused to embark on any ship lie cap- 
tained, even as far as the next port. He was well known in 
the little town — ^perhaps he bad not been so guarded in 
his talk and claims as before the Royal Commissions of 
experts; there was not a single volunteer. 

His first Impulse In this humiliating impasse was idiosyu- 
oratio; he proposed to make up the crews witli convicts. 
But luckily for him tliis left untouched tlie grave problem 
of navigators, and Columbus was as ignorant as an amateur 
of tlie science. So he was forced to make ternis with die 
grinning Pinzons, who agreed to bury the past. They im- 
mediately fitted out their two best ships, the Santa Maria, 
and the Nifla, and found another, the Pinta. Columbus is 
rather hard to understand on the subject of tliese vessels; 
at the beginning of his journal he praises them highly, but 
later, especially after he had run one of them ashore, he 
states that they were old, dilapidated and unfit for the sea. 
Tlie former view is probably correct, for the three brothers 
took part in die expedition and were perhaps not likely to 
risk their own skins for meanness or spite. The largest — 
the size of a large brig — was the Santa Maria; the Admiral 
chose this for himself and obtained die friend of the Piu- 
zons, the celebrated Juan de la Cosa, as navigator and cap- 
tain. Martin went on the Pinta with bis brodier Francisco, 
and the smallest, die Nina, was commanded by the young- 
est of die brothers, Vicente. With them in all 90 sailors, 
officials of the queen to keep die score, and an interpreter, 
a learned Jew named Luis de Torrez, who knew Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Coptic and Armenian. He was to act 



as intennediary when they arrived at the country of the 
Great Khan, that is, the Emperor of China. 

The preliminaries tlierefore are shaped hy the amhiguity 
of the Admiral’s aim: where is he steering? To Antilia, the 
Indies, or the realm of the Grand Khan? Or to Zipangu, as 
Pinzon urged? If it is to Antilia, what is the use of the in- 
terpreter? If to the Indies or the Empire of tire Great Khan, 
how will his privileges of Viceroy advantage him? For no 
one in that age could imagine dial the heritor of Genghis 
and Kubla could be forced or persuaded (by ninety sea- 
men I ) to allow any annexations. 

It is probable that the Admiral himself does not know; 
but aWrough there is this contradiction in his will — ^it is a 
trident, if not a spear, Westward Ho, and come what may. 
Perhaps tliere is a bias to foresee another Madeira — or the 
seven years’ insistence on the Vice-royalty must be a mental 
tetanus. 

In any case they sailed (3rd August, 1492), at eight in 
the morning, and instead of setOng a course duo westward 
turned south-westward to the Canaries. Wherever his ob- 
ject it was somewhere on the 28th degree, and with a fine 
air he assures his men that it is exactly .seven hundred 
leagues due west. 

The narrative of the voyage, smnmarized by Las Casas 
( unfortunately the original has disappeared ) is the pretti- 
est document in the literature of discovery. For this Colum- 
bus, if you have not yet suspected it, was a poet. Even if 
his journal had been completely lost, the concourse of all 
the diaracterisUcs is irresistible — liis snobbery, his decep- 
tive power, especially over himself, his exorbitancy — :Voiy 
different to tliat of the hard business man, his essen tial out- 
siderism. America was discovered by a poet; Fate would 
not allow such a prize to go to anyone less, or butter. Head 
how he describes a shooting star on the night of the llth 
of September — :“At the beginning of this night, we saw 
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falling from heaven, four or five leagues off our ships, a 
marvellous branch of fire.” 18th September — ^"This clay the 
sea was as calm and quiet as imder the bridges of Seville.” 
20th September — ^“The air was sweet and very pleasant; 
only lacked the song of nightingales; and the sea was as 
smooth as a river.” 8th October— The air this day was so 
perfumed that it was a delight to breathe.” On the night of 
the 8th of October he writes, “All night we heard birds fly- 
ing over.” Let him who still doubts, discover the whole 
journal for himself. 

Three features of the marclr of events need to be com- 
mented. For the Admiral’s yam tliat every day he falsified 
the log book “so that the men might not lorow how far 
diey had come and be discouraged,” which has been un- 
critically admired by generations of historians as a ruse 
equal to any of Ulysses’, it is perhaps enough to say diat 
it is incredible and could only occur to the imagination of 
a land-lubber. Christopher did not and could not take the 
reckoning; if he had he could not have deceived his offlcers; 
and the mystification is contradicted by another passage in 
which he says he gave instructions to the pilots “not to sail 
at night after seven hundred leagues had been reached.” 
The next matter is the legendary account of the crew’s 
mutmy and his promise to find land if they would give 
him three days more. The only passage in his journal which 
can relate to this is as follows: “10 October. This day the 
seamen complained of the lengdi of the voyage and did 
not want to go further. But the Admiral (he wites in the 
third person ) comforted them as best he could in giving 
them a good hope of the profits they would get.” It is tire 
last of a series of references to the bad state of morah 
which the Admiral notes. But this grumbling was only 
aboard the Santa Maria: aboard die odier two ships the 
utmost peace reigned from beginning to end. We have also 
the evidence of the sailors. Francisco Vallejo, one of them 



and no lover of the Admiral, in his evidence in the case 
cited states tliat the Admiral complained once to Martin 
I’inzoii, wlio drew his vessel alongside; the ship-owner re- 
plied hardily: “All is quiet on ray ship and on the Nina. 
If you have trouble please hang half a dozen of your men, 
or if you hlte I and my brothers will come abroad and do 
it for you.” 

The third matter is still more curious. On the same day— 
eth, and not tlie 10th, according to the same wilne.s.s — 
Columbus asked counsel of Martin Alonzo on the course. 
Can it be that he himself was discouraged? They had come 
the 700 leagues and no land sighted. Martin replied tliat 
they must have missed Antilia, and urged that they should 
turn south-west to proceed towards Zipangu. “But that was 
muoli further.” Hie Admiral hesitated: then agreed, still 
disputing the distance, which he said could not possibly 
be much father tlian a few leagues (as by his theory 
Antilia was off die Coast of China). The course was 
changed accordingly. At two in the morning of the 12th 
October, 1492, a seaman on tlie look-out, one Kodrigo, per- 
ceived In the moonlight a white tongue of sand. He fired 
the bombard that had been prepared, yelling Landl Landl 
They immediately furled sails, until daylight. America was 
discovered. 

It was certainly one of the Bahamas, which, the poetry 
of Columbus makes it for ever impo.ssible to decide, though 
Watling Island is for some oflicial reason the favorite. Hear 
the Admirars description: “I feared at first because I had 
under my eyes an immense mountaiuou,s rock which com- 
pletely surrounds that Island. It forms however a hollow 
and a port capable of holding all the fleets of Europe, but 
the entrance is very narrow. It is certain tliat there are 
many depths in this break-water, but the sea has no more 
motion there than the water at the bottom of a well.” In 
another passage he states that “there are gardens there, the 
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most beautiful I have ever seen in my life, and sweet water 
in profusion.” Let the habitants of the Bahamas, not one of 

tain, decide which had the honor of exalting the poetic 
imagmatjon of tlie Admiral to such heights. 

From this unidentifiable San Salvador, as he named it, 
the fleet went on to other islands, finding everywhere 
charming natives, parrots, cotton loin-cloths and ham- 
mocks, but no gold, and no spices. The Admiral relates long 
and complicated conversations he had with them, one a 
very toudiing theological discussion — on sin and redemp- 
tion — all done by signs. At last they came to Cuba (28th 
October). Here he is profoundly perplexed; he decides at 
first that it is certainly Zipangu — ^“fihe gold-tiled palace 
must bo tire other side.” He writes afterwards however; 
"I believe that all tliese countries are nodiing but lauds at 
war with the Grand Khan of China. It is certain that this 
place the natives call Cuba, where I am, is opposite Quin- 
say and Zayto (Hang-kow and Amoy), one hundred 
leagues from each and both of these two cities. This I know 
because the sea comes here in a difilerent manner from 
what it has done until now. . . .” 

In this opinion he sent the learned Jew— let those whom 
tire genealogy of colonization amuses remember that a 
Jew was there but no EngMshman or German— Luis de 
Ton-ez, with the queen’s letter to the Emperor of China, to 
try to deliver it. After a vain search in the jungle of the 
island for the monarch, he returned and was scolded. But 
on second tlioughts the Admiral began to imagine that this 
Cuba must be India and not Japan or China; so he was 
much less circumspect in looking for gold; India notori- 
ously being governed by less terrible monarchs than the 
Grand Khan. Every native met with was asked by signs 
for a gold mine; everyone was understood to reply that 
tliere was a big one, but further on. One was successful in 



communicating, by nods and waves, that a whole island m 
solid gold was near by, but could not make himself under- 
stood as to tlie exact direction. The peaceful Caribs per- 
fonned all the ritual explorers expect; they took them for 
gods, and cried with delight when the invariable beads 
and mirrors were produced. The Admiral was delighted 
with them. He consigned that since “they were very docile 
and ea.sy to persuade,” a glorious field of missionary effort 

Meanwhile Pinzon took the Plnta and cruised on his own 
account. On reflection the Admiral liked this independence 
little, and by the third day of absence became a prey to the 
gloomiest thoughts, seeing liimself betrayed, and fearing 
that Pinzon had .simply returned to Spain to rob him of the 
glory of the discovery. But shortly afterwards the I’inta 
sailed back into sight of the Santa Maria. The ship-owner 
apologized for his absence and announced that he had 
found Antilia. They followed him and landed on the island 
of Haiti. Here, owing to carele,ssness, the Santa Maria, the 
Admiral’s ship, ran aground and coidd not be refloated. 
After many efforts, they decided to dismantle it and build 
■with tlie wood-work a fort they named Natividad, along- 
side a native village. The natives hero also were extremely 
friendly and soft, tlieir women were pleasing, so no diffi- 
culty was found in getting forty volunteers to slay, while 
the Admiral and die rest returned to Spain to fit out a new 

On the way home tliey ran into a great .storm off tlie 
Canaries; the Pinta and Martin Pinzon were driven out of 
sight of the Admiral’s ship. His suspicions returned; the 
last pages of his Journal are an eloquent jeremiad on 
treachery. But tire Nina weathered the storm, put in to 
Lisbon, and finally arrived at Palos, the IStli March, 1493, 
after seven months of navigation. Pinzon had not yet ar- 



joy of his life; he organized a procession from tlie dock of 
Palos right across Spain to Barcelona, where the Sovereigns 
held court. At the head the tall grey Christopher, mum 
and impassive, with his Franciscan robe, sunounded by 
bearded and armom'ed sailors. His followers canied great 
bamboos, and alligator skins. Nerrt came a platoon of 
Indians carrying screaming parrots in cages, and smiling, 
and making the sign of the cross. This circus entered into 
every Church they met on the way, and stopped to pray 
at every wayside cross. 

And so he arrived at Court; Isabella and Ferdinand al- 
lowed him to sit down at their right hand, and great lords 
asked him for his word for their sons. In the midst of it lie 
showed his careful attention to detail by reminding the 
queen of the life pension of 60 dollars a year she had of- 
fered to die first man to sight land; Rodrigo ‘ the Mariners 
claim was brushed aside in the Admiral’s favor, and he be- 
stowed it all upon Beatriz, the mother of his Fernando. It 
was all she ever had out of him. 

Pinzou arrived two or three days after Columbus, in a 
Gallician port. Unfortunately for his memory he promptly 
died. The Columbian legend was thus enriched wife a 
villain, with no fear of being confused by any protest or 
defense from him. 

Wlien the Treasury ofBcials had made out the balance 
sheet of die expedition, however, there was some disap- 
pointment. On the credit side were tire forty green parrot.!, 
a child’s handful of tliin gold noserings, some rolls of coarse 
fabric, worse even than they spun in Isabella’s Spain, .six 
credulous savages, a mixed taxidennic coUeotion imper- 
fectly prepared, and the bamboos. It was not even certain 
where the Admiral had been; he mentioned Zipimgn, An- 
tilia, China, but finally seems to have settled on India — the 

^ Rodrigo is said to have goae to Morocco'in disgust, and turned Ma- 



Royal scribes wrote down, in the neighborhood of the 
Indies (en la parte de las Indias). However tire queen was 
satisfied. Her woman’s sensibility settled on the uses of the 
large population (possibly a million in reality) of Haiti, 
to be Christianized, and also as cheap labor. Christopher’s 
own idea of exporting them as slaves, she then and after- 
wards rejected. A grant of arms was made for the Admiral. 
The space left for the insertion of Iris ancestral quarterings 
was filled m by Iiim witlr gold and blue. It must have 
bothered liim a little. And a new expedition was set on 
foot. The queen insisted this time on a skilled cosmog- 
rapher being shipped; she had written to him before i "And 
so as to understand your book better, we have need to have 
the degrees where are situated the islands and the main- 
land you have discovered, as well as the degrees of the way 
you passed, please send them to us, and also a map.” 

This time the Admiral was at the head of a considerable 
fleet carrying 1500 men, among whom were artisans and 
agriculturalists and a certain number of .sharp-toothed 
gentlemen adventurers. The funds were advanced partly 
by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, partly from among the 
booty of tire expelled and expropriated Jews. 

He sailed on the 25th September, 1493, pursued the 
same route, was driven out of Iris course, lost his way, 
touched at the Antilles, spent some time there in looking 
for gold; then arrived at Nalividad on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber. There was no reply to their salvos. When they landed 
they discovered drat fire Fort had been burnt to the ground; 
the bodies of dre garrison were scattered in the scrub, hor- 
ribly rnairgled. There was no survivor to explain the catas- 
trophe, brrt gnesshtg was rrot hard. The itew-comers iir fact 
began to repeat what must have been dre story, with, how- 
ever, no tragic ending for themselves. Largo nuirrbers of 
them as soon as they were ashore threw off “the re.spect and 
discipline they owed to the Admiral” and .set out to live as 



freebooters in the island. “They were wont to complain of 
the hardness of the native’s heads, that notched their 
swords,” as the monldsh chronider has set it down. Nor 
were those “men from heaven” who remained under orders 
much more lovable. The natives were not accustomed to 
anything more sanguinary and dangerous than the alliga- 
tors with which their rivers abounded. Half a century later 
the aboriginals of this and the majority of the neighbour- 
ing islands, some of which were even more densely popu- 
lated, were extinct. 

Columbus spent tliree years, sometimes in further ex- 
ploration, and the personal conduotioii of gold-hunting 
parties, the rest of tlie time in government. This was the 
time of his highest level; his titles were disputed only by 
his own men; he hoped to compensate for tlie persistent 
failure to find gold by organizing the slave trade. In 1495 
he sent five hundred Carib women to Seville to be sold, 
“naked as they were bom.” Como andahan en m tierra, 
conio naderon. By Royal order tliis was stopped, but in the 
islands under his own rule tlie whole race was gradually 
brought into captivity. The Admiral was at the height of his 
trajectory. A law promulgated by him required all the 
European settlers to sign a statement that Cuba was no 
Island but the continent of India, and anyone going back 
on his word was to have his tongue torn out. The adven- 
turer was tired of the question; in this simple way he an- 
nounced that the adventure was over, that India was dis- 
covered and all that remained was sober organization. 

This organization was not one of the lights of his geniu.s. 
Terrible quarrels broke out in tlie bosom of tire little com- 
munity; the despairing natives fled whenever they could 
into the bush and tried to thin the numbers of their dis- 
coverers by arrows, and wild beast traps cunningly hidden. 
The number of bush-rangers daily increased. One strange 
and romantic revenge the Earthly Paradise took on its 



wreckers, Ae vanguard of Europe, and through Aem on 
all future generations of Europeans. The Caribs of Haiti 
were weak delicate creatures; their lack of 1 I cs s 
remarked in the Admiral’s journal of his first visit, and was 
often grumbled about by his slave-dealers later. They .suf- 
fered indeed from a disca.se which, endemic among them 
for countle.ss generations, had oiJy debilitating effects on 
them, but whiclr when contacted by their masters, from 
their women, and known afterwards by the poetical name 
of Syphilis,’ had far graver effects. A hundred years after 
the last Carib beauty was dead, Europe was poisoned from 
end to end. 

Having escaped this alnio.st Biblical nemesis by his well 
known continence, Columbus sailed for home at the end of 
149S. He landed at Cadiz, having his reasons for avoiding 
Palos. His hands were empty; Spain w'as full of pale men, 
rotten with disease, who had returned before him to curse 
his Indies, The King replied to ihe intimation of his arrival 
coldly. NeverUieless the Admiral again organized a pro- 
cession; and at Ae head of fifteen naked Indians, shivering 
with cold, but wearing by his command their full headdress 
of feathers, he set out through Spain to pay his respects to 
court. He had donned liis Franciscan rig-out. It was Jan- 
uary. Until he disbanded it, still far from his goal, this pro- 
cession of dispirited natives and a consciously solemn man 
tramped along Arough Andalusia. 

It is time to stop and be indignant. Not content wiA her 
disgraceful choice of a swollen-headed, lying, incompetent 
and utterly umsuitable soft-goods salesman for the gieate.sl 
favor she ever .showed to her favorite Europeans, this Fate 
we are staring after allows herself to be caught outside her 
cloud playing such an odious joke upon him. There is a 
school-boy bad taste, a giggling irresponsibility about the 
way lie has been made a fool of, which so far from being 



funny, fills us with deep panic, since we too are mortals 
and ask of om- gods at least to be grown-up. In the last 
tmdge of Columbus the whole of human dignity is in- 
volved; we have a right to grumble like Lear: 

Like flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 

They slay us for their- sport. . . . 

hang tails on our heroes; cork the noses of oiu- saints, put 
orange peel on the polished floor of the slnines we have 
built to tliem. 

But when you are calmer, is it not interesting to gadier 
up the data that have been accumulating about tliis Destiny 
of adventurers, and see how she has given herself away? 
We know now from this poor devil’s experience, that she 
loves a poet, that with a free choice in front she chooses the 
unqualified, kills off contemptuously the man with all the 
claims, Martin Pinxnn, and hands all to the outsider Chris- 
topher Columbus, the man who cannot read a chart. How 
she first allows the mild, good Caribs to be exterminated, 
just because they are mild and happy, and revenges them 
with unfeeling generosity not only on the wicked Span- 
iards, but on the good, kiird Germans and English and 
French, who would never have been so cruel. Or at any 
rate were not there with the first wave to let us see. Then 
because of some huff — our experience with Alexander and 
Casanova leads us to think drat it must probably have been 
that attempt of the illegal Christopher to find the Indies 
and end the adventru-e by law — she talces an omniscient ad- 
vantage of the wealaiesses of the Admiral, his habit of repe- 
tition, his uncultivated idea of pomp, due to his bad educa- 
tion, his very technique of imposture, to .send him with his 
wretched feathered Indians to run tire gauntlet of rustic 
jeers, and civic rowdiness for hundreds of leagues into the 
heart of Spain — such an end to the greatest human achieve- 
ment. All through, a coherent injustice. 
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What if tliis injustice were tlie very life of adventure? 
The man who puts his stake on the roulette hoard does not 
want justice, or his stake back unaltered. Justice for Chris- 
topher is a small shop in Genoa, or it may be a foot of wall 
in a Portuguese jail for fraudulent bankruptcy, or a hole in 
the ooze at the bottom of the sea, somewhere a few leagues 
out from the Canaries. Justice for Alexander is another 
dagger such as killed his father; for Casanova a horse- 
whipping, or a lifelong judgment of aUmony. In this light, 
adventure is an excited appeal for injustice; the adven- 
turer’s prayer is “Give us more than our due." The Martin 
Pinzons may pray for their Eight; an adventurer is more 
humble — to his god; for to the great mass of his fellowmen, 
the social pyramid of die qualified, the owners, the entitled, 
he has the insolence to be an outsider. Ho is not on the 
world’s staff, he does not even belong to the gang. He is 
alone, this impious worshipper of an unjust god; who in 
wisdom has luled that profe.ssors of literature can never be 
great poets; that the top boy at school rarely gets life’s 
prizes; drat the richest woman is never the most beautiful; 
that the eugenically bom does not monopolize the fun and 
health of the world. The incalculable, malicious power who 
does not acknowledge any debt; ea.sy to draw a laugh 
from, never a tear; the .spirit of the rain, that falls where it 
likes, and the wind that blows without prognostication. 

Columbus is not ended yet; lives are rarely cut to their 
plots. In his third trip a rebellion broke out in Haiti. This 
time the home authorities were tired and sent a commis- 
sioner. Francisco do Bohadilla, after him. Eobadilla, jurist- 
consult, noble, competent, quiet, the man of right and 
wrong. He arrived at Haiti widi fidl powers. The first thing 
he saw was a row of hanged men swaying over the harbour. 
Hie first thing he did was to arrest the Admiral, hear in 
half an hour enough of his talk and his deeds to have 
hanged him as a rebel to the Crown, and he had him jiut in 
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chains and embarked for Spain. As soon as the ship was out 
of sight, die captain ordered the venerable old wretch to be 
given the liberty of the deck. Christopher refused. He had 
incorporated die chains in his pride. Henceforth he can 
never forget them; tliey were the homeopathy of his humil- 
iation. 

The queen was very land; she apologized to him. But 
did not order or ask for an apology from Bobaddla, nor, 
though she disguised it with her kindness, take any steps 
to reinstate the one or punish the other. This is enough to 
refute all the Columbian version; if Columbus had not been 
unimpeachably guilty he would have been revenged, And 
in addition, he was forever forbidden to set foot in Haiti 
again, 

Even after this, the Admiral insisted on another verse, 
His fourth trip left Cadiz the lldi May, 1502. Tliis time he 
had promised Isabella the Golden Chersonese, which is 
the book-mirage of Cochin-China, In his Book of Proph- 
ecies, which he wrote for her while waiting for ships, and 
of M'hioh a few fragments remain, he mentions that the end 
of the world is coming in 1650, and that he must find gold 
soon, so that there can he time for her to conquer the Holy 
Land witli it; in time to get evei')’thing ready for tlie Lord. 
Vasco de Gama’s discovery of tlie route to India round the 
Cape of which everyone was talking, he considers a cook 
and bull stoiy. He has discovered India. But for treachery 
aucl Satan he would have already come upon the gold. Ho 
ha.s taken a new title: the Ambassador of the Most High. 
Jesus Christ appeared to him as a vision and promised him 
gold when seven years were up. Afterwards he will go to 
the North Pole, which is inhabited by Christians, who wiU 
be of service later in the great Crasade. And so on. Mad- 
ness? Not a bit of it; a little more talkative. 

In this Journey every hardship and disappointment was 
: iccumulated. He touches on the South American continent, 
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discovered and mapped years before by the gold-seeker 
Amerigo Vespucci and others, and notes it down as “many 
insignificant islands.” He brings his crew to the extremities 
of hunger and thirst, falls ill in Cuba; is in danger of being 
massacred by Indians, whom he plots to catch and sell; 
suffers one of the most terrific storm.s in literature, confis- 
cates the cliaits of his navigator so that no one but he can 
know tire situation of the Earthly Paradise, the real one, 
Sir John de Mandeville’s. which is on a inoiuitam between 
the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Tigr is and the Nile and all 
walled abont with fire, to which he came very near. 

At last he has had enough. At his journey’s end there is 
nothing more waiting than he brought with him. Isabella 
died a few days after his home-coming, tucking her chaste 
feet under the coverlet, without waiting to hear the last 
chapter. He troubled the court no more; two years later he 
died in complete obscurity. No coirtemporary chronicler 
mentions it. He asked for his chains to bo buried with him, 
which was done. 

So ends without music the trae only, historical and au- 
thentic discoverer of America, the fortunate Christopher 
Columbus. 

Sixty years after his death the last of his descendants 
died. The family fortune was claimed by the noble Co- 
lombos, Counts of Cuccaro and by appealing to Chris- 
toplier’s own stories, they almost secured it. 






IV 


MAHOMET 




Geography, as Columbus has explained, is Adventure’s 
rich game preserve, where any mufiF with a gun may hope 
for sport in the season. But in her less accessible domains, 
the deserts and forests of the spirit, there are the tracks of 
big game for the boldest hunters. The religious adventurer 
does not often fill his bag. But he has camped out with 
Mystery. He deserves listeners even if he never won dis- 
ciples. Tlie greatest of them have been further than Colum- 
bus, furtlier than Sir John de Mandevllle, or Lemuel Gulli- 
ver; they have made A e grand Dante circuit of Heaven and 
Hell. They have lived on this little earth like an island, and 
made up their night fires to scare away the noises of the 
interstellar dark, There was one of these, who, throughout 
his supernatural expedition, kept quite sane, and even a lit- 
tle stupid, which is the quality of robust sanity, so that his 
whole route and what happened to him is dear and dra- 

This was the celebrated Mahomet, who sealed his letters 
to the emperors of the world: “Mahomet, Apostle of God.” 
He was at the begiiming a poor relation of a powerful 
family, who lived in the decaying caravan town of Mecca, 
on the highroad tlirough the suburbs of the Old World. 




Arabia. The modem literary Arabia is a paradise of pas.sion, 
liberty, and dates, but in the year of Mahomet’s birth, a.d. 
570, the situation was less enticing. It seemed that after a 
remarkable historical burst, die destmy of the Semite peo- 
ple who inhabited it was ended, and that the whole race, in 
its varieties of Jew, Babylonian, and Ishmaelite, or Arab, 
was doomed to the vegetative obscurity of mere Bedawiu- 
ism, from which only its strategic geography, on die inter- 
section of the great land routes between Em ope, Asia and 
Africa, and remarkable talents for ecstatic poetry had for 
many brilliant centuries lifted it. All that remained of the 
magnificence of Babylon was a horde of bandits, the A1 
Hira, who gave a sort of blackleg service to the power of 
Persia. In Se Syrian north, they served Byzantium and a 
large variety of Christian trinities. The Jews after their fe- 
rocious and horrible resistance to the conquest of Titus 
had partly trekked to the south, in compact, sullen tribes, 
or embarked for dieir vast Eiunpean adventure. There 
were small strong kingdoms of diem round all die major 
oases of the desert as far as the Yemen, the Happy Arabia 
of the ancients, where everydiing die luxury of Europe de- 
sired grew in abundance. They were ejipecially numerous 
along the great road that flanked the impas.sal)le steppe of 
the interior along between the mountains and the Red .Sea. 
The rest of die inhabitants, the Arabs proper, had in those 
days no prestige; part of them lived at the depots and 
halts of the route, and engaged (as we shall see) partly in 
lodging, feeding and robbing die travellers, who pa.ssed; 
pardy in the diminisliing transport industry, by convoying 
the caravans between Damascus and Aden, The rest, when 
they had the chance, shared in this work or starved in their 
teuts. or when their inveterate inter-tribal wars permitted, 
formed bands and held up the highroads. Arabia therefore, 
as a whole, as far as it concerns us— that is, excluding the 
fertile Yemen— lived on the transcontinental road traffle. 



But this was steadily degenerating, ever since a cool and 
thoughtful Ptolemy, Greek Pharaoh of Egypt, tired of the 
robbery and mm-der of his merchants, invented a sea-setv- 
ice to Abyssinia and India, which was gradually dnottling 
its expensive rival, tlie Arab land route. So, in the time of 
Mahomet the rich caravan cities of tlie north were fallen 
into abandonment and min; Petra, Jerash, and Philadel- 
phia. Medina and Mecca, the latter the half-way house be- 
tween Arabia Felix and Arabia Petraea, the “Lucky Arabia” 
of the south, and the "Stony Arabia” of the north, still 
stmggled for a living. This Mecca was a town of some 
thousands of citizens, situated in a critical pass of the moun- 
tain wall by which Arabia abuts on the Red Sea. The whole 
region is salt and barren; even tire date palm, the only 
plant that can endure both fr eezing and scorching, will not 
grow there. After all these years that the riches of three 
continents have poured ceaselessly hito this wretched 
place, there are no gardens, and a stunted bush is a civic 
pride. The component reasons for the existence of Mecca 
were: flriit, the trade road — the "incense route”; a weE of 
tepid water — the holy Zem-Zem; a fair for camel-leather 
and slaves; and the Ka’ba. No one can see which was first. 
Immemorially, a meteor fell in this vaUey. It is a reddish- 
black stone, semi-circular, six inches high, eight broad, to- 
day polished with myriads of kisses; but stifl sliowing on its 
surface the molten wrinkles whidi appeared to its first 
wor.shippers a name and a message in the unknown script 
of the gods of the sky who threw it down. Perhaps before 
Alexander, or even Rameses, this Black Stone had been 
found and reverently buflt hito the comer of a cubic tem- 
ple, the Ka’ba or Cube, and those who came to die fair 
worshipped it, or its worshippers held a fair — which first 
no one can say. Such sacred stones were not rare in Arabia, 
but tbc Black Stone bad a certain preeminence. Connois- 
seuis in idolatry made long journeys to see it. 



Tills Cube is the centi'e of Mahomet’s adventine. Nat- 
urally, since no Arab can make a right angle, it was then 
and is today in its reconstruction, crooked, on the splay; 
about forty feet high, long and broad, with a door tliat has 
always been a tall man’s height above the ground, and only 
to be reached -widi a ladder— perhaps because of the floods 
which are an annual plague of the place. In Mahomet’s 
time this Ka’ba was furnished inside with images; the big- 
gest was tlie idol Hobal who stood on a pit where the trea.s- 
ures of the cult were stored. Another idol, or more prob- 
ably another name for this Hobal, was Al-Lat, or Al-Lah. 

A few cubits from this Cube was the well Zem-Zem. Its 
water is brackish and luke-warra. Mahomet’s grandfatlier, 
Abd al-Muttalib, rediscovered it and fomid in it two golden 
gazelles and several complete suits of annour tliat had been 
buried there by the antique dynasty of Jurhum, who had 
walled all up in a defeat hundreds of years before, This 
Abd al-Muttalib was the head of his clan, and an important 
personage in the whole Koreish, the tribe who mainly 
owned and held the town. Eight years before his death the 
affairs of Mecca went through a catastrophe. The black 
King of Abyssinia, then as now a Christian, was incited by 
the Emperor of Byzantium, his co-religionist, to avenge 
some persecution of missionaries (probably by a Jewish 
tribe ) and -sent an expedition, in which was a war-elephant, 
to destroy Hobal, Al-Lat the Cube, the Black Stone and 
Mecca. In the passes of the mountains an epidemic of 
small-pox came on his army, who turned back. This is the 
War of the Elephant, an essential element of the Mahom- 
etan legend, and resulted in an increase of the reputation 
of the old shrine, with a spurt in the declining fortunes of 
the tourist industry of the town, Abd al-Muttalib as the dis- 
coverer of Zem-Zem shared largely in these, for he and his 
family enjoyed the revenue of the supply of holy water. 



and also it appears of some sort of monopoly of the catering 
to the pilgrims. 

In these circumstances Mahomet was born. His father 
Abdullah died while he was in arms, leaving no fortune; 
but Abd al-Muttalib spared enough from the budget of his 
huge family to put the baby out to wet nurse among a 
friendly tribe of Bedawin in lie vicinity. The legends about 
his boyhood are neitlier credible nor interesting. He looked 
after the goats, and from time to time had some sort of 
epileptic fits. When he was old enough he returned to 
Mecca. His mother was dead; his grandfather Abd al- 
Muttalib soon followed, confiding young Mahomet to the 
care of two uncles, one poor and noble, Abu-Talib; one rich 
and dull, Al-Abbas. The former took the youngster witli 
him in a caravan to Damascus, which journey no doubt had 
an educative influence but ended in financial loss. 

These men of Mecca had no developed fonn of govern- 
ment. The richest or most ferocious among tliem no doubt 
had some sort of personal precedence in tlie civic debates, 
in which all the tribesmen had a right to be present. They 
were still regulated by that curious and archaic institution 
of the vendetta, without some insight into which Mahom- 
et’s ascendant career will be difficult to understand. In our 
own days, its survival among the Italians, die Corsicans, 
and other backward races seems the very definition of civil 
disorder; but in its youth it is, on the contrary, an embry- 
onic policy, without which, in the absence of any other 
system of order, life among peoples with die temperaments 
of Arabs or Anglo-Saxons (for we too seem to have begun 
with it) would be impossible even for professional bandits. 
Tlie substitution of die term of “corporate revenge” per- 
haps makes diis easier to see. Mecca was occupied by two 
tribes, the Kliozaa, and the Koreish. Mahomet was a Ko- 
reisliite. Each of these tribes was in turn made up of fami- 
lies or clans; the most important in Koreish were die Hashi- 
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mites and tlie Omeiyads, closely related and impassably 
separated by blood and histoiy. Mahomet was a Hashi- 
mite; his grandfather tlie holy caterer, Abd al-Muttalib, had 
been its head. Every native of the town was a member of 
one of these factious families or owned by one of them as 
a slave; in every individual’s misdeeds or wrongs his family 
were implicated by tradition, custom, and that strongest of 
all motives for a light, self-respect, or vanity. Thus there 
were two checks on murderous and duevish instincts; one 
the positive fear of skin-vengeance “to the third and fourth 
generation,” the other die restraint often itself violent of 
his fellow clansmen against any act that would be revenged 
on them indiscriminately, as well as on its doer. 

Social life in Old Mecca therefore might be likened to 
that of the boot-legging world of Chicago; characters, 
tastes, and occupations have a certain Impudent resem- 
blance; but the Meccan experience was wider and bitterer, 
veiy likely, so that life there stepped cautiously, and even 
politeness was not unknown. But underneath this pleasing 
resultant of countless feuds, the old inviolability of vendetta 
remained; no reason could hold off its as.sistance to a clan 
member if he was attacked, and Mahomet in the years of 
his unpopularity had his clan behind him, unbelievers 
though most of them were. 

On top of this law of disorder hard times had laid the 
beginnings of another peace. After all, the Meccans lived 
more and more on pilgrims as the caravan traffic declined, 
and even an Arab idolater hated to find himself disturbed 
in his prayers at the Ka’ba by some murderous riot that 
marked another stage in a local quarrel in which ho was 
not concerned. Donnybrook never attracted a good class 
of tourists. After centuries of discussion tlie Meccans imdor 
the leadership of the Koreish had agreed and advertised 
that for four months in the year there should be a sacred 
peace in the town and its suburbs, during which no 



weapon migbtbe carried; a moratoritiin of vendetta. These 
holy months were at fest timed to coincide with the fair, 
that is, autumn when tlie date crop was in and food was 
cheap. But owing to the imperfection of the lunar calen- 
dar this coincidence gradually split, until to the baffled 
dismay of the Meccan people they saw the holy montlis 
each year falling later. In the time of Maliomet they fell 
in high summer, when even water was scarce. 

The first public event to. Mahomet’s life was a breach of 
this annual truce, known to Koranists as die “Sacrilegious 
War." It fell to his twentieth year. A creditor of one of die 
Koreish took a monkey to the fair, seated himself to a piom- 
inenl place and began shouting; “Wlio will give me such 
another ape and I will give him my claim on such a one?” 
naming his debtor one of die Koreish with bis full pedigree 
and many picturesque and poetical comments. A Korei- 
shite brave came up and lopped off the animal’s head; 
everyone rushed to aims or to safety and the row continued 
far into the night. That year the holy mouths were as busy 
as a Ghetto on a Sunday; there were even pitched battles, 
in one of which Mahomet took place. He refers to his share 
widiout much enthusiasm — he was never a fighthig man. 
“I remember,” said the Prophet, “being present with my 
uncles in the Sacrilegious War. I discharged some aiTows 
at the enemy and 1 do not regret it." This affair undid most 
of the good that came from die adverdsement of the Vic- 
tory of the Elephant. Business was bad to Mecca for twenty 
years after. 

Meanwhile young Mahomet went into store as a sales- 
man of agricultural produce. His condition did not satisfy 
him. Wlien he received an offer of marriage from a rich 
widow who had employed him in a caravan expedition a.s 
driver, he accepted eagerly. This was Hiadija, daughter of 
Kliuweilid. She was forty years old and had been twice 
married. Mahomet was twenty-five years old. 



Though there was never any portrait of the Prophet, the 
minutest peculiarities of his appearance have been piously 
preserved by the faithful. He was a small man, but he 
caught the eye. Usually he was taciturn, and more and 
more subject to fits of abstraction, when he heard or saw 
nothing. But he could be agreeable, rather boisterous com- 
pany. When he spoke he turned his whole body and not 
only his head; when he lauglied, which was not seldom, he 
opened his huge mouth, like a crocodile, so that his gums 
and all his teeth were visible, and his eyes disappeared. 
These were piercing but blood-shot; he used to paint his 
eyelashes with kohl and antimony to make them appear 
more lustrous. He dyed his beard, some say red, some yel- 
low, and was fond of loudly colored linen clothes, though 
he abhorred silk, whicli “was invented so that women could 
go naked in clodies.” He had a great shout; both his anger 
and his mirth were explosive. He had a curious gait, very 
important, as “if he was descending a steep and invisible 
hill.” 

He now lived in a storied house, in the notable quarter, 
overlooking the central square, and the Ka'ba and the well 
Zem-Zem. The sudden change in his circumstances from a 
counter-hand to the leisured husband of a capitalist, which 
made his company tolerated hi tiie groups of leaders when 
they discussed town affairs, first made him compare, and 
then think. Tliose who underestimate tlie almost infallible 
effects of such a change on a meditative mind, working 
like an enforced induction, may believe the story that a 
single curious event occurring at this time changed Ma- 
homet — ^noun into Mahomet — ^verb. The old Ka’ba after a 
severe flood began to fall in ruins; the notables decided 
to risk the high-tension taboo on its substance and rebuild 
it. One Ab-Walid had the courage to be the first to touch 
tile holy wall. He seized a pick-ax, gave one stroke, then 
fled. Ail retired from the place until next morning to see if 



anytliing happened to him. When they found he was stil! 
alive, the work proceeded. But at the end, when it came 
to the question of re-sealing the Black Stone, there was a 
bad dispute, all the dans claiming the honor for themselves, 
Finally they agreed to abide by the decision of tlie first 
man to appear in the square. This chanced to be Mahomet; 
he delivered his judgment very nicely. Fust he took off his 
mantle and spread it on the ground. On tliis he placed the 
stone, and kissed it. Then he asked a chief to come forward 
from each of the four chief clans, each to take a corner and 
lift it to the proper height. Mahomet himself guided it 
into place.^ 

However it happened, by the natural mechanism of cir- 
cumstance or by some such faltering hazard, Mahomet be- 
gan tlien to think about the town’s affairs; to worry about 
the decline of the pilgrimage and its causes; to hang on the 
groups of local leaders who discussed remedies in informal 
parliament on the stony street comers, or sheltered against 
the wind under the lee of tire Ka’ba Itself. 

The start of Mahomet’s adventure, or in its move usual 
synonym, tlie basis of the Mahomedan religion, is this pre- 
occupation of his with the fortunes of his native town. 
Squeamish pedantry may object to tire triviality of the 
phrase which fits nevertheless with a precision no other can 
give; Mahomet was a “home-tovm booster.” and this con- 
ception will unlock the many obscurities of his life and his 
doctrine, which the most subtle theological speculations 
and the most careful minutiae of history are incapable of 
coping with. The door by whidi he enters is: "How can we 
attract the whole world, at least the whole of Arabia, yearly 
to the Ka’ba?” And the vision of One God, greatest com- 
mon denominator of religion, is ihe solution, not the prime 
inspiration. In fact Mahomedanism is a religion, because 
Mecca’s problem, as a pilgrimage town, was religious. The 

I For this reason his Ude is El-Amin, die Qiosen. 



rhapsodies, the epilepsies of the man while he is still sli ug- 
gling towards his invention, are the symptoms of a process 
which they sometimes assist and sometimes retard; if tliey 
were tahen as analogous to the painful mental strainings 
of a Rotarian enthnsiast racking his brain for a world-beat- 
ing slogan for tire town of his heart it might be ii rovcreiil 
(we regretfully forswore reverence at the beginning of 
these studies) butit would not be a joke; nor a mistake. 

So Mahomet embarked on the most dangerous enter- 
prise in the world, the foundation of a religion, with com- 
monsenso. A commonsense so rigid and unfnnciful that it 
approached arithmetic. Columbus had at any rate thi-ee sea- 
wortliy brigs; Mahomet adventures into the realm of pa.s- 
sion, ieam, nightmare, on the rule of tliree. He began to 
wallc alone, to beat the an- with his hands, to sweat over 
secret thoughts, over a plan, which at nights he would 
confide to the buxom .sympathy of Khadija, by which, nt 
the expense of a certain percentage perhaps of the Be- 
dawin idolators (often so poor that their patronage was 
not really worth while) he would attract to the Ka’ba rich 
mUlions of Jews and whole congregations of the Christians 
he had seen in Syria, fl.sh from the boundless ocean of 
Rome and New Rome. For ten years before he ventured 
to say a word in public he told Kliadija about it. First, was 
not die legend that Meona was founded by AbrahainP That 
Hagar, his maid servant flying from the wrath of his wife 
Sarah, with Ishmael his son, drank and discovered this 
well Zem-Zem? These, said Mahomet, are the true begin- 
nings of Mecca, and Mecca will prosper by them as the 
forefadiers who kept the story never dreamed. For both 
Christians and Jews reverence Abraham. But they will 
never visit liis temple and tire cradle of his son if the ab- 
surd, unarifhmetical, childish mid wiclced worship of an 
iiidetermiiiate number of Gods continue.9 in Mecca; all the 
educated peoples I have seen, Jews and Christians, he 



would go on, recognize the obvious fact tliat there is but 
one God. Hobal and his college of demonic friends must 
go. There is no God but Allah. 

And Mahomet is his Prophet. In the elaboration of his 
great plan he became more and more absorbed. The noise 
of tile town worried him; he was always afraid of noise, 
thunder or traffic or war. So he betook himself for long days 
to tlie sterile, windy lulls round the town, especially to 
Mount Hira, a sugar-cone eminence three miles from 
Mecca, where Khadija accompanied Iiim. When he was 
in town he would frequent Jews, who were numerous 
there, and talk; and also ask questions from Zaicl, his serv- 
ant and friend, a short dark man with a depres.sed nose, 
who had been a slave among Christians, who told him what 
he remembered of the doctrine. Mabomet understood the 
Jewish theology better, its dietetic and medical command- 
ments, and he was above all struck wltli its expectation of 
tile Messiah. The Christians, too, as far as Zaid’s confused 
recollections of the tangled teaching of the heretical Syrian 
family who had owned him went, were also expecting some 
prophet, tlie Paraclete.* Which garbled uito Periklutos 
translated very fairly into Arabic, Ahmed, the "praised,” 
a ver.sion of Mahomet’s own name. 

These promptings, even if natui'e had omitted to im- 
plant ambition in liim, would have infallibly brought into 
Mahomet’s simple .schematizing the idea of leadensliip, per- 
sonal leadership. The idea of religion encloses priest as in- 
evitably as god; put into Mahomet’s own style. Mecca 
needed one Prophet as well as one God. When the embryo 
was at tills stage, his exasperation of hard thinking found 
its outlet in poetry; the poetry of the earliest Suras of the 
Koran which are such a striking contrast to the platitu- 
dinous prose that too abundantly followed when the in- 
tellectual tension was over. Indeed, in the form itself of 



these curious and magnificent productions, there is a reve- 
lation of tire man, which dispenses from further detailing; 
his terrible auto-excitation to thought, which almost burst 
the veins in his forehead; in tire curious elemental oath 
formula which begins them; and the mediocre restatement 
of the Hebrew or Christian ethical doctrine beyond which, 
with all this effort, he rarely arrives. Thus, Sura 100 (the 
chapters of the Koran are higgledy-piggledy); 

By the roaring panting steeds 
Striking fir e flashes with the hoof 
That scour the land at Dawn 
Darken it with their dust 
Split apart the Enemy. . . . 

Verily Man is to his Lord ungrateful 
Verily he is keen after this world’s good. 

Or Sura 91; to admire the full effect of which it is necessary 
to know that in the oiigiiral each verse ends in a panting 
hal (pronoun third person) as indicated by the italics; 
By the Sun and his rising splendour 
By the Moon when she followeth him 
By the Day when it sets out his glory 
By the niglit when it covers him in darkness 
By the Heavens and him that made them 
by the Earth and die Soul. . . . 

Verily he that pmifleth them is bfased 
And the conhary is he that corrupteth them. 

Tlien sooner or later, he arrives at tire awe-in.spiring novelty 
of the Day of Judgment. The Semites .seem to have been 
slow to bethink themselves of this natural corollary of the 
concept of divine justice; the mention of life after death 
itself, of course, is notably rare in the Old Testament, 
though the Rabbinical schools of Mahomet’s time were ob- 
sessed with it, and probably the worshippers of Ilobal 



knew no more about it than the contemporaries of Moses, 
or Homer. There is no reason except sentiment to believe 
that Mahomet came upon this potent doctrine in any dif- 
ferent way from the rest of his borrowed ediics. But once 
the premonition of the immensity of the notion, which was 
destined to support the edifice of Mohamedanism, like the 
green basalt at tire base of the Kaha, began to work on 
him, we are enriched with one of tile most rare and aston- 
ishing of the Suras, a hymn in which we can hear the crack- 
ing of the sinews of his thinking. Sura 101; 

That which strikethi Wliat is tliat which striketh? 

And what shall certify thee what THE STRIKING is? 

The day mankind shall be scattered like moths 
And the mountains carded like colored wool 
Then as for him whose balances are heavy, 
he shall enter into Bliss 
And as for him whose balances me light 
Tlie Pit shall be his dwellingl 
And what shall certify thee what is the PIT? 

A RAGING FIRE. 

In spite of the support of his audience-wife, such efforts 
began to overwhelm him. The Angel Gabriel began to ap- 
pear and confide a vast and discoordinated amount of 
Jewish legend, Christian heresy, proverbial common sense, 
and philosophical history of the Koreish; the Prophet him- 
self imagined after all it might be a devil. Khadija*^ reas- 
sured him; the next time the voice in his head spoke to 
him, they were together in her room, and he gave her as 
arranged a signal. She pulled off her chemise, and taking 
him on her knees began to caress him in a very intimate 
manner. The voice stopped. See, says Kliadija, a lewd or 
wicked spirit would have remained; as it is, it must have 
been Gabriel. 

^ According to the story of Al-Tabari, Gabriel used to grip the prophet 
by tlie throttt until he thought his death was near. 



From tliis point the religion is ripe to be preached, and 
henceforth Maliomet prefaces every Sura with the word 
“Say” or “Speak” to mark its status. Tims in Sura 112, the 
theological (though certainly not historical) starting poiirt 
of Mahomedanism: 

SAY:— He is God alonel God the Elernall 
He begetteth notl nor he is begotteni 
And tlrere is not any like Him. 

Nothing remained but tire practical; to pre.seirt his religion 
to Mecca, clear out tire idols from the Ka’ba, announce the 
changed management to the Christians and Jews and amass 
the results. Mecca would again Imow palmy days; and un- 
der tire beneficent rule of its benefactor itself proceed to 
enjoy its prosperity in peace and order. As for tliat positive 
hindrance to this prosperity of the vendetta brawling, that 
would be settled by the teaching of dm now system that 
all believers were brethren and forbidden to injure one 
another. 

This offer of Mahomet to Mecca is the great offer of all 
adventurers to Society: to exchange all that is loved, 
owned, established, for a dream; with the leadership of 
the candid outsider drrown in. Brass lamps for gold; the 
kingdom of the world if you will fall down and worship 
me, all the folk-lore trade of sorcerers and devils. To the 
people he proposed: biun die gods of your fathers and 
your children. To die privileged: give up your offices and 
be one of the crowd again. To the clan that was just getting 
the score right with then- hereditary enemies after fifty 
years’ lo.ss; throw in your winning hand. To the potentates 
of the town: obey, as you never have obeyed any man, this 
little bloodshot fellow, the exploiter of a fond widow’s 
fortune. 'Hie offer is iiivariablel So is Society’s answer; first 
laughter and then curses. 

Maliomet is now forty-four years old. His first converts 




are remembered byname in the prayers of hundreds of mil- 
lions today; tliey are Khadija, who tested tlie Angel; Zaid, 
who had been a Christian slave; Ali, tlie Prophet’s cousin, 
son of good down-at-the-heels Abu Talib; Waraka, poor, 
tootUess cousin; and Abu Bekr (who afterwards became 
the first Caliph of Islam ) , a thin weedy man, with a bulging 
forehead. He was a business friend of Khadija and had a 
moderate fortune which he spent in die cause. This Abu 
Bekr brought in the first outside converts. Tliey have be- 
come saints, but to the unbeliever seem of poor quality, 
slaves, boys, women; except one Bilal, an Abyssinian negro 
with a mighty baritone voice. We will see what a curious 
destiny awaited tliis gift. In the first four years there were 
about forty converts, mostly slaves, few among the Koreish 
or among Mahomet’s own clan at all; so that already Islam 
jumped over the tribal divisions of Mecca, and tended to 
throw some confusion into the politics of the town. 

At first his opponents contented themselves with laugh- 
ter. Mahomet for yeais was a good joke to the loungers in 
the hot evenings round the Ka’ba. But gradually initation 
grew at the attitude of his slave-followers to their master’s 
gods, and there were many beatings, and when these were 
not enough, condemnation to the stocks which in Mecca 
were placed in the sun, and included the pain of thii-st from 
sunrise to sundown. 'The only one who did not recant un- 
der this treatment was Bilal, the negro, who shouted all day 
Akhad, Akhad. One, one. A neat and practical summary of 
the simplicity of the new religion for suclr circumstances. 
Abu Bekr bought him from bis idolatrous master and set 

In these circumstances Mahomet began to have a rapid 
series of revelations, very encouraging to the dispirited 
sect. Sura 13, a unique po.s.sesslon of this religion of com- 
mon sense, came to the rescue of the demi-martyis: 

Whoever deniedi Allah after that he has believed {ex- 
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capHng him who is forcibhj compelled thereto, his heart 
remaining steadfast in the faith) on such restetli the wrath 
ofAUah. 

The gloss of tile traditionalists on this passage leaves no 
room for doubt. Mahomet one day passed a certain slave 
named Ammar, who was sobbing and groaning, and in- 
quired the reason, "They would not let me go, 6 Prophet, 
until I had abused thee and spoken well of their gods,” says 
Ammar. Maliomet; “But how is thy heart?” “Steadfast in 
the faith.” “Then ” said the sagest of prophets, “if they re- 
peat their beatings, repeat thou also their recantation.” 

In addition to this valuable dispensation, the faithful 
were cheered witli a new motive for perseverance. Hitlierto 
they had been drilled by the fear of hell, now they 
heard news of Paradise. Gabriel brought the good news 
of Sura 78. 

Verily for the pious is a blLssful abode 
Gardens and vineyards 
Damsels with swelling broa.sts of suitable age 
And a brimming cup. 

This wine, forbidden in this world, is later described as 
“sealed with mu.sk and spiced with ginger.” And then there 
is luscious Sura 5. 

Besides these diere shall be two gardens 
Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

Of a dark gi’een. 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

In each two fountains of welling water. 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

In each fruit: dates and pomegranates. 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

In them women, smooth, lovely. 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 



Black-oyed damsels kept in pavilions, 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

Whom no man has yet enjoyed, nor even a Djin 
Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

The Believers shall lie with fliem on green rugs 
Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

And lovely soft carpets. 

Which then of the signs of the Lord will ye deny? 

It is not recorded that there were any more recantations 
after the revelation of Sura 5. With it and the daily prayer 
( Sura 1 ) made lamous by fliousands of European novelists 
and dramatists as the distinctive local color of the warm 
East, the elements of Islam are complete. 

Praise be to Allah, tire Lord of creation. 

Tile merciful, the compassionate 
Huler of the Day of Judgment 
Help ns. 

Lead us in the path. 

The Path of those to whom thou hast made promises 
Not of those you are angry with, who walk in error. 

Mahomet himself, Abu Bekr, and all the fi'ee citizens of 
Mecca who joined him were subject to nothing but tlie 
most guarded abuse, being protected by tire very institu- 
tion of vendetta they desired to abolish. The words of one 
Hisham, prominent gangsman and inveterate idolater, are 
recorded when it was proposed in life presence to suppress 
Islam by force. “Beware it you kill one of my tiibe,” he 
answered, “for I shall be obliged to slay in his stead the 
chiefest among you.” The opposition in this deadlock took 
the form of muttered abuse, and a rather easy accusation 
of plagiarism against the Prophet. “He gets all his stuff 
from the Jews, and Zaid the ex-Christian,” was the com- 
monest taunt, to which Mahomet only made the weak re- 



ply, “How could a foreigner, jew or Cliiisliaii, lell me Oiese 
things, since they are in pure Arabic?” Urmecessarily weak, 
for while Mahomet’s borrowings from Christianity are 
many, they are so distorted that they must have passed 
through at least three misunderstanding ; Mai onict s ni - 
comprehension of what some mistaken informant told him 
of the confused ideas of some Monophysite heretic, who 
had not qu tc g j od tlie teacln g f 1 vn sect— 
surely in the circumstances this may count as an original 
revelation. As for his much wider borrowings from Juda- 
ism, even reckoning that his source was late Talmudic 
legend and not the origuials, he has given them such a 
fanciful, ingeniously imaginative twist, that here, too, the 
harsh word plagiarism is unjust. Thus there are pages, vol- 
umes almost, in the Koran of such tales us these: that 
Mount Sinai was suddenly rai.sed in the air and held 
threateningly ov<n' the heads of the Israelites to make them 
accept the Law; that the mountains where David was 
walking joined witli a sublime ba.ss in his songs; that Jews 
who broke the Sabbath were suddenly changed into red 
apes; that Ezra was raised from the dead after a hundred 
years, still sitting on his ass. But the proliloni of the .slave- 
converts, and of those strangers who wore also unprotected 
by the vendetta system, remained uiusetlled, since both 
Khadija’s and Abu Bekr’s funds began to dimini.sh by the 
exorbitant price asked for them by their persecuting mas- 
ters. A Ctrl 1 tmigi tion of the c h g tot 1 the 
Christian negro Kingdom of Abyssinia. This is called the 
first Flight; it was encouraged by Mahomet, who was now 
nearing the age of fifty, and growing tired, as the increased 
prosinoss and platitude of his revelations .show. These finsl 
fugitives included the fanatics, who felt the burden of 
living near an idolatrous shrine intolerable, and Mahomet 
saw them go with relief. The adventure weighed on him; 
he had reasons to believe he could bring it to a happy end. 



in which all or most of the advantages that had lured him 
to undertake it could be obtained. The chiefs of the town 
had allowed him to see that an arrangement was possible; 
on a certain day after the refugees had gone he came to the 
Ka’ba, found there as if by accident all the chiefs assem- 
bled, and squatting beside him he began to recite in his 
loud sing-song: 

I .saw Gabriel anotlier time 
By the tree at die fmdiest boundary 
Near which Is the restful Paradise 
I did not look aside 

And I saw some of die finest wonders of the Lord. , , . 

Tlien he went on: 

( I asked ) What think you of Al-Lat and Al-Ozzo 
And Manat also? 

(These last two were the females in the Ka’ba college of 
gods. ) Gabriel answered: 

The.se are exalted females 

Whose intercession is certainly to be sought after. 

All Koreish stood up and cheered him; and bowed down 
and worshipped. 

The automobile trajectory of Mahomet then brought 
him safely to that great bourn of all common sense: com- 
promise. This happy reasonable scene under tlie Ka’ba 
wall, out of the wind, is as far as Mahomet may be pro- 
jected by his own power. The town-booster, die ingenious 
planner of a nationwide Come to Mecca slogan has de- 
cided to liquidate, and distribute himself the bonus years 
of the effort of thinking and unpopularity had won for 
him; he signals the gods of adventure to stop and let him 
get down. 

This is in fact the fatal turning-point to which in turn we 



have watched with anxiety his predecessors arrive; when 
the retreat from adventure begins. In every case we have 
yet examined, the wreck that follows has been caused from 
within their own characters, a rupture of the motor, a shift 
of balance between want and Jiave, that has toppled drem 
to ignominy, misery, derision. Had he been travelliirg in 
mere geography, or mere history, no doubt his story would 
slide here into the monotonous “and he lived unhappily 
ever after” of the rest. A few months’ popularity, a few 
years’ influence, then this obscure municipal tlieorizer 
would have been bustled off die stage, perhaps by some 
ironical back-working of tire vendetta principle — his bodily 
safety till now — ^whioh he had done his best in the ascend- 
ing days to destroy. But however dumpy his 23ersonality, 
this merchant ol th s e I il 1 s dealt with the Night, 
he has dabbled in dio immense and chartless seas in the 
depth of the human heart, and in this hour there is no mere 
tumble before him, but a terrible and i'e.s'islless rebound, as 
if the powers he had pawkily invoked took him by the 
scruff of his neck and tiirew him shouting out of sight of 
common humanity through the air. Not his Allah indeed, 
nor any of the bearded and irascible .sub-deities of hi.s 
theogony, Gabriel, Azrael, Eblis, but that boundless, ten- 
tacular, blind omnipotence, whom no ono has ever wor- 
shipped, on which none has ever dared to see a human 
face; who has never had tire sm dltsl idol made in his 
image— -the collective weight of the Past, the sum of all 
that has happened since the ether first trembled, the vast 
arithmetic of caasality, which has its tides and currents like 
the ocean, and on whose crest tliis little gesticulating 
lirojihet was now carried in a resistless surge to the con- 
quest of the world. For mark, as we say more soberly, the 
time is ripe for Mahomet and his religion. 

Judaism is lo.st in an impalpable powder of angry, 
haughty exiles, shut up in ghettoes of their own devising, 



preparing in univereal misanthropy for universal martyr- 
dom. Clnistianity is involved in the West in the endless 
task of getting the Franlc, Aleman, Saxon, Celt to renounce 
murder and theft and fornication. In tlie East it has lost 
itself completely in the paradox of power and riches; It is 
racked with a hundred organic diseases of theology; tlie 
unaccountable but real impulse of its devotees to hate 
easier than to love is splitting every unity in the Empire, 
even military and economic. But CInristianity and Judaism 
have poisoned the natural religions of the vast area they 
have touched, from Gibraltar to Bombay; tliey have not 
converted the idolater but tliey liave made him sceptical 
and apologetic; the old gods are sick and sorry for them- 
selves. 

At the other pole of the situation, Arabia is starving; so 
slowly however that its people are at the stage of hunger- 
anger, and not hunger-weakne.ss. We have noticed the 
trade factor; in addition the climate has been drying for 
centuries. Already the fat plains of Babylon are deserted, 
tlie aqueducts choked with blown sand, the cities buried hi 
mounds. The swarm instinct is among the Semites, as it 
came to central Asia centuries before; it is struggling des- 
perately with the myriad tribal jealousies, incompeteiicies, 
fears, like a new river trying to find its bed through a rock- 
littered ravine. History is piling up behind the loud little 
man; and he digs his heels in in vain. 

Recapitulate what Mahomet has invented; a super-tribal 
unity; an arithmetical theology to replace the complicated 
and discredited tribal gods; a motive, Paradi,se; a driving 
fear. Hell; prayers; an ethic which has all the elements men 
demand, even to a few of the food restrictions no religion 
can do without; lie has removed tlie fear of death that 
hitherto balked tlie Arabian wan-ior, and he will soon 
sharpen their instinct for plunder tenfold by appointing it 
a duty. 



The lever of his position is now his ovra converts, his own 
past, the piclced fanatics, who returned in haste from Abys- 
sinia at the news of the compromise. It is too much to ex- 
pect a religion to have kept count of what they said to the 
prophet; we most be content with the unusually candid 
chronicle of the bare events. Tlie emigration; then Ma- 
homet’s cornpiomiso; three montlis atterwards the return; 
and then cancellation of tlie “Satanic Verses” by a new 
revelation; and the beginning of a new fiercer stage of the 
straggle. Mahomet’s peace was gone. Indignant ICorelsh 
made a flmi attempt to detach Abu Talib from his nephew, 
“to uncover Mahomet from his clan”; the old man, though 
still hostile to Islam, refused, and went fiuther. With 
chosen young bloods from his family ho went to the 
Ka’ba, listened to the as.sembly, and then answered, turn- 
ing to his following: “Uncover what you hold under your 
coats." They drew out their weapons and hold them up. 
Then to Koreish: “By Hobal and Al-Lat and Manat, if 
you kill him, there will not remain one alive among you.” 
Following on this success, Mahomet made two notable con- 
verts. Hamsa, son of Abd al-Muttalib’s old ago, and a gi- 
gantic bully of tlio town, Omar. Koreish, soared off blood- 
shed, declared a solemn boycott of the Islamites, and also 
of the whole clan of Hashim, unbelievers and believers, 
from Abu Talib to Mahomet. The ban wn.s written; “that 
they would not marry tireii' women, nor give their own in 
marriage to them; nor sell anything to them, nor buy aught 
from them.” An invisible wall henceforward .separated 
their quarter from the life of the city. Mahomet him-self, 
willy-nilly, urged on by a logical worktog outside himself, 
whose momentum increased willi every development of 



Koreisliites, jeering and threatening; one especially, "a 
squint-eyed man, fat, having flowing locks on both sides, 
and clothed in fine Aden stafif,” dogged his steps, shouting 
out: “Believe him not, he is a lying renegade.” This was his 
own uncle, shut np witli him in the boycott, Abd Al-Ozzo 
Abu Lahab.' 

The faithful were thus treated for the next two or three 
years, during which the doting Khadija died (a.d. 619), 
and also the good uncle Abu Talib, faithful both to Ma- 
homet and his idols to the end. 

In this new stage the Prophet showed great energy. He 
even journeyed as far as the next town, Al-Taif, to preach; 
the inhabitants tlirew dust on him and ignominiously ex- 
pelled him. He had more success witli the men from 
Medina, that rival of Mecca eleven days’ oamel-joumey to 
the nortli. The Medina pilgrims were won over in con- 
siderable numbers; the Jews were very powerful and nu- 
merous in their city and at this period extremely sym- 
pathetic to the man they regarded as a sort of unofficial 
convert. Twelve of these Medina men at the pilgrimage of 
A.D. 621 actually took the oath of blood alliance with tire 
Prophet (in great secrecy) which is called the Pledge of 
the Akaba. 

This Pledge is the next turning point of history. From 
here Mahomet psychologically abandons Mecca, and turns 
to every point of the Arabian horizon with the w'Ords; "Ye 
people. Say, thebe is no god but god. Ye will be benefited 
thereby. Ye will gain the inJe of all Arabia, and of Al-Ajam 
(foreign lands) and when ye die ye will live like kings 
in Paradise.” Koreish, seeing a part of his new policy, 
though ignorant until the end of its full amplitude and suc- 


'■ Mahomet’s leply is in his best slyle: 

Blasted be die hands of Abu LahabI and let him be blastedi 
He shall be cast into the frying Flame, 

His wife also, the beast, laden widi fire-twood 



cess, increased their petty persecution. The faithful began 
to drift to Medina, each family departing by night and 
locldng up the door of its house. But tho cxtcmt of this perse- 
cution had been exaggerated; the worst thing recorded, 
which perhaps even has a certain humor (to iny taste) is 
a deed of tlie indefatigable Abu Luhab, who climbed on 
the Prophets roof with a goat’s entrails in a buefct, which 
he threw down tlie chimney as the Prophet was preparing 
his niesd. Mahomet mshed out cairying the offense on a 
pointed stick and shouting, “What sort of a refined neigh- 
borhood is this?” 

But as the clandestine emigration proceeded, and quar- 
ter after quarter, steeet after street, emptied, his enemies 
advanced by degress from cunosity, mystification, to an 
alann all tlie more dangerous because none knew exactly 
what was afoot. The operation was carried on with all the 
rather sinister secrecy of an Eastern mutiny; the growing 
number of locked doors seemed like a creeping disease. 
The moment arrived when only Mahomet and Abu Bekr 
remained of tlie faithful in the hastile town, steadfastly 
going about tlieu’ birsiness and protendmg that all was 
normal. Koreish held a seciet assembly. This time there was 
a plan and no dissentients; a delegation from every clan 
were to call on the two and carefully and simultaneously 
plunge a knife into tVieir chests — a round robin of revenge. 
A bazaar murmur warned Mahomet and Ahu Bekr, and 
made them speed up what tliey had planned long before, 

A few lines must sum up die vast mythology that has 
grown up about this escape: whicli is tho great Hedjira. 
The outline indeed is quite simple. Since the road to Me- 
dina was certain to be blocked, or on the direct line of 
pursuit, the two agreed to hide in the vicinity until the 
scent was cold. In his old excursions with Khadija Ma- 
homet had found a cave, on the peak of Mount Tlior, or 



Timur, about an hour and a lialt from tbe town, and they 
settled on tliis for their retreat. In the evening they crept 
through a back window of Mahomet’s house tn a boycotted 
and now deserted quarter of tire southern suburb and made 
their way there unobserved. Modern pilgrims assure us 
that the road they followed (which is now a veiy meritori- 
ous pilgrimage) is still excessively steep and disagreeable. 

In the early morning the vigilance committee of Koreish 
cautiou.sly attacked the empty house and found the birds 
flown. Pickets mounted on fast camels were immediately 
sent out on to the Medina road, and armed bands beat all 
the country for miles around. Naturally the fugitives u'ere 
helped by angelic intervention, a spider made his web 
across the mouth of the cave; two wild pigeons made their 
nest in the entrance, etc.; in any case Koreish never found 
them, and after five days tlie two came out, found camels 
that had been supplied by various complicities in the town, 
and set out by forced marches for Medina. The day of 
their flight, the Hedjtra, was the 20th June, a.d. 622, and 
the beginning of the Islamic era. Mahomet was then flfty- 
tlu'ee years old. 

Medina, the new epicentre of the adventure, was both 
larger and incomparably more habitable than the aban- 
doned Mecca. It was in a fertile valley, and surrounded by 
a belt of date palms and groves and gardens, to which even 
more than the caravan trade that passed through it equally 
with Mecca, it owed its fame and wealdi. As Mahomet and 
Abu Behi' approached they were met by hordes of rejoic- 
ing converts. The question of their lodging immediately 
arose, and needed some tact to settle. Mahomet with his 
unsleeping common sense realized that there was a great 
danger of arousing jealousies at this critical moment; so the 
inspiration came to him to ask his camel, die celebrated 
Al-Kaswa, to decide for him. The mob of excited and 
wrangling faithful (it is remarkable diat Mahomet never 



iuspiied fear) opened their midst to allow the beast to pass, 
and all in the silence which such an operation, half theo- 
logical and half gaming, requires, followed. Al-K.aswa was 
leisurely. She ambled tlnough the centre of the crowded 
market place, and down die principal .streets, occasionally, 
as if teasing, hesitating to snuffle in some open gateway but 
never stopping until she had clean gone through the town 
and come to a deserted part of the suburbs. There, with 
great premeditation, watdied by the awestruck and baffled 
congregation, she nosed into die dusty and neglected court- 
yard of a derelict villa, and squatted down. Arrangements 
were at once made for buying the place (which had long 
served as a yard for tying up camels) and on the spot thus 
divinely chosen was soon afterwards begun the first and 
most famous Mosque of Islam. In whose purlieus Mahomet 
lived the rest of his life with his harem, un<l where he lies 
buried alongside the tombs of his first two successors. 
Caliph Abu Bekr, and Caliph Omar. 

. The history of Mahomet in diis Medina phase has been 
obscured and ornamented with a unique muss of tradi- 
tional detail, die least item in which is an immutable part 
of the Islamic code of morals, customs and law. But though 
much of tills hagiology is psychologically nmusiiig, yot tlio 
unity of his character oh.serval)le until the time of die 
Satanic Verses and possibly even to the Ilodjira is, though 
not changed, transposed into another key. In short this 
Medina prophet now behaves like an institution rather than 
a man; his adventure has become the majestic, inevitable 
unfolding of an historical logic in which, in overytliing but 
one, he is a mere instrument or proposition. That one diing 
is his taste for women, which he now indulged generously. 
Instead of .Khadija he now possessed, as die imcleiis of a 
gracious party, the little Aisha, twelve-year-old daughter 
of Abu Bekr, whose own testimony in her old age was that 
“the prophet liked three things most, women, scent, and 



eating, but mostly women.” With quickening progression 
he added new faces to his collection as the occasion offered; 
one of his principal sources of supply was the death of a 
follower, and the acquisition of his widow. 

The soberer part of his history falls easily into two 
parts; his relations to the Jews, his combat with the Mec- 
cans. Something like a goose-flesh comes on the explorer 
in the curious labyrinth of early Mahomedaii history 
when he realizes that the Jews, if they had wished, if (as 
Maliomet would have put it) they had had the sense, could 
have appropriated Islam. Mahomet, we have seen even in 
so condensed a sketch, was then- pupil, their imitator, and 
in die begimiing of his stay at Medina, almost their crea- 
ture. It was the Bene-Nadir, the Beue-Araar and the rest 
of tlie rich, warlike and politic Hebrews of Medina who 
opened the doors of liis refuge to him, when his followers 
were too small in numbers and poor to have influenced the 
councils of the clan-leaders. It was to Jerusalem, iheh holy 
city, that the prophet and his faithful turned in prayer in 
these early days; and there still exists a document which is 
a definite overture of Maliomet to them for at least per- 
petual alliance. This venerable monument of a missed (or 
doubtless, rejected) opportunity provides for “war and 
peace to be made in common,” sets out tliat "the Jewish 
dans are one people with the Behevers,” assures "whoso- 
ever of the Jews follows us in our expeditions shall have 
aid and succour.” 

Underlying aU this is the defin le c 11 ture of Ma- 
homet to the Me.ssiahship. It is probable that a certain part 
of the Jews supported him iu this; and remonstrated with 
thoii' co-religionists for waiting for any fulfillment of Isaiah 
better than this fervent monoflieist, Talmudist and testifier 
to tile integrality of the Torah, much more likely than any 
Bar-Cochbar to give them that military world power the 



tonishingly, between Mahomet and his supportei s and the 
lecalcitiaiit Jews of Medina turns, not on any laek ol wluil. 
■we may call supevnatnval tUcatviejdUy in liis pei-Min, ali- 
sence of any unusual atmospheric pliononicnii to support 
liis claim, but whether or not the prophecies both appiailcd 
to, applied to a son of David (as the Jews insisted), or to 
a more son of Abraham, througli Isliinuci the lirsi Aral), 
■which none disputed Mahomet to he. Tlie Davidists ■won, 
and the world was spared or deprived what would have 
been the greatest of those reunions of Ihc Scinitie i.iic 
which have illustrated some of the most hrilliant pages of 
the history of civilization. Mahomet entered into a rage, 
then cooled to a vindictiveness that cost his rejectors dear. 
The symbol of this break is the sudden changes of the 
Kibla, or orientation of the Mos(pio. 'Ilu! projihet was lead- 
ing the prayers of the faithful in what lias received the 
name of the Mosque of Two Kihlas, near Medina, about 
two years after his arrival. Tie hud ulreudy pertoriued two 
prostrations with liis face towards Jerusalem, when ids 
anger mounted to his throat and he suddenly swung round 
in the direction of Mecca and the KaTia. All the wiir- 
■shippors imitated him at once, and over since Judaism and 
Islam have parted their ways. At the .same lime, being at a 
loss as to a distinctive signal to call his followers to their 
prayers, bells being Christian, and the ramsliorn roarer of 
the Jews which he had hitherto lused, being also out of the 
cpicstion now, Mahomet bethought him of the far-reaeh- 
ing baritone of Bilal, the African, and eoimnissioned him 
to mount in the minaret at dawn and eliant tlie otllee of the 
fir.st inuez'/iii! “Prayer is better than sleep. I Iiear witness 
that there is no God hut Allah”— and so forth. 

Now Mahomet liy the uso of every possible form of ])er- 
suasion, perfidy, manoeuvre and political sagiitity, ended 
by establishing himself the imdispiited master of Medina. 
With this power he set about revenging himself on the 



Meccans. He attacked tlieir caravans, even in the holy 
months of the truce, as they passed his stronghold, and 
divided the booty with his followers in the sacred propor- 
tion of eighty-twenty. The incidents of this robbery under 
arms are surpiisingly viuaed and dramatic. The story-tellers 
of Arabia replenfshed their stock with them for a thousand 
years. Hutn.sii, Ahu Bekr, Aim Sufyau, the idolatrous chict 
of Koroisli, Bilal the big-voiced, the painted prophet al- 
ways in the rear, inventing such battles cries as Ya Mansur 
Ainitl Ye conquerors strikel the timely interventions of Ga- 
briel and his angelic host, “as numerous as a nest of ants," 
these are some of tire ingi'edients of the story that men still 
discuss round every camp lire of Africa and West Asia. Ma- 
homet showed an increasing greed for spoils, and cruelty 
to his prisoners; only the prettiest girls could be certain of 
mercy after the battle. The two principal affairs were those 
of Bedr and Ohod; the last being drawn. It led to an ac- 
cusation of treachery against the Jews, and their piecemeal 
massacre and exile from Medina occupied spasmodically 
the years that followed. Not content with his revenge 
against those resident in tlie city now completely in his 
hands, Mahomet began his roll of conquest by the invasion 
of neighbouring Jewish settlements In tlie deserts. In one 
of these (Klieibar on tlie Syrian road) the faithful fought 
under the great Black Flag, tlie "Eagle,” which was none 
other than the chemise of Aisha. After the victory, Ma- 
homet sent Bilal to secure Saflya, the young Jewess, whoso 
lieaiity was famous even to Medina, for his own prize. 
Bilal on purpose brought her back tlnough the battlefield 
past the corpse of her fattier, “hi order that I might see her 
fright.” In spite of this bratality, she willingly agreed to a 
place ill his harem. But another Jewess, Zeinab, was not so 
accommodating. “She dressed a kid with dainty garni, slung 
and having steeped it in poison placed the dish with fail- 
words, before Mahomet on his nuptial feast.” Mahomet 
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look a few mouthfuls and spat one out; his cioomioiitalovs 
vaguely feel tliat he should have known iH^ltcr. One of 
his guests ate more and died; Zeinah was made ov(!r to 
his relatives to he tortured to death liy tluiiii. Tlio pvo])li(it, 
according to his own complaint, never (piile recovered 
from the effects of this poisoning, and is supposed to have 
died from it in the end: this is the meaning of the common 
charge against die Jews of having martyred him. 

Seven years after the Hedjira Mahomel made, a Inice 
with Koreish and led his followers to the pilgrimage which 
had been his far-off starting post. The unbelievers aban- 
doned the town to them and camped out on the hills to 
watch. At die head of two thousand mounted jiilgrims, 
.shouting the ancient cry of this pilgrimage: Lnbhaik, Im!)- 
beiltl the prophet reached the Ka’ba, tonehed the lilaek 
Stone reverentially with his staff. Allliongh TIohal and Iiis 
graven company wore still standing in the C!nlio, Kilal 
mounted the: wall and .sY;nt up lii.s call to prayer. Aftor three 
days the faithful locked up their houses again and went 
back to Mecca. 

The eoncpiest of Moeea two years hitor was on the whole 
a tame affair. Tlio forces of the prephot had grown over- 
whelmingly greater than those of Korei.sh; tho homo fac- 
tion was sapped with sedition, and when Mahomel at last 
appeared the place fell with, hardly a blow. Aim .Sufyan 
himself accepted the new faith. After making the seven 
toms of tho .Kalia, Mahomet pointed witli ids .st:df at each 
of the idols which had been lukoii out and. stood along the 
wall for execution, Ilohal towering above them. “Trntli is 
come” he shouted, and a negro with mi ::xe hacked the.se 
ancient confidants of tho secret prayers of Old Aralda nrilil 
they wore utterly do.stroyed, “screaming and sol ildng,” .says 
tile legend. 

The force that was driving him did not falter an instant 
at tin's (riumph, onc-c hardly dreamed of. It is earefully ic- 
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corded tliat lie reestablished one of his uncles in the family 
privilege of selling water to pilgrims from Zem-Zem; but 
much more inward in his mood is the notion of announcing 
himself to the Idngs and princes of the earth. One of his fol- 
lowers suggcisted that such potentates accepted no com- 
munication that was not sealed, so Mahomet had a seal 
made for himself of silver, inscribed in the old Arabic char- 
acter, “Mahomet, the Apostle of God.” With this he sealed 
de.spatches to the Emperor of Byzantium, the Emperor of 
Persia, the Governor of Egypt, tlie Satrap of Syria, an- 
nouncing to them (the exact terms are lost) that God had 
again intervened in the affairs of men. 

These missives were carried by special emissaries from 
among his body-guard. They probably arrived; that to 
Constantinoplo they say was lost in the labyrinthine intri- 
cacies of tho government ofTices; that to Persia tom in 
pieces ( "Even, thus, O Lord,” said Mahomet, "rend his king- 
dom from him.”), that to Egypt brought a strange reply; 
two beautiful Coptic girl slaves as a present fi'om the Ro- 
man Governor. One, Miriam, gave Mahomet the joy and 
sorrow of his old age; a little fat son, Ibrihim, who had a 
whole Hook of white goats set apart for his nourishment, 
and who died in infancy. 

But .Mahomet tho adventurer has been swallowed by hi.s 
adventure, which is now openly independent of his per- 
sonality. Out of a pilgrimage .shmt it is growing into an 
avalanche of destiny in which kings, peoples, whole civi- 
lizations and religions, will be earned away into irrepara- 
ble oblivion. Out of the mass of incoherent writing.s, curs- 
ings, dislichs, that he is still pouring out in his old age,* 
half buried under the minutiae of new laws obviously in- 

^ Abcl-ar-Rnliinoii says tliat near Mecca he .saw the pilgrims urging on 
their canids. They were shouting: “Inspiration has come on to the 
Prophet.” He came near and saw that Maliomet was mounted on a she- 
camel, which was behaving in a queer >vay ns if affected with wild ex- 
citement, sitting down and rising up, plaiiting her legs rigidly and throw- 
ing them apart. The prophet was shouting a Sura. 
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spired by the domestic bickerings of his hiuom, there is 
vaguely visible the plan to which the old iniin is arrived; 
the species of vast plunder gang, the Bandit Stal e, in which 
ho will brigade all the faithful, die gigantic cnterprisi; or 
organized looting of the whole world to whi(;b ho ciills his 
race. And they came. The new religion ponied through the 
desert like .smoke from a damped lire in a gale of wind. The 
men of the desert, and the men of the ruined cities, liimgry 
and le.an, rushed to the Black Standard, or joined forces 
with the irre.sistihle hordes he sent against them. “Light of 
ear, bloody of hand, hogs in slodi, fox in stealth, wolf in 
greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey,” the Arab was at 
last on the move. Every man shares in the plunder, said 
Mahomet, those who were not tliero draw from the proph- 
et's fifth. Christians and Jews may not share, it is their pun- 
ishment; they shall stay 0 I f xj d I ci 1 y 
tribute. 

So whe,n he died (Juno, 0S2) Mahomet is no longer tho 
motor, but the curiously carved and liiilcd figiirc-hcad of 
the adventure. He died in Alsha’s arms, manfully insi.sting 
that everyone in the room .should sharo his medicine, ex- 
cept his old uncle Al-Abhas. "Let no ouo remain without 
being physicked, a.s ye have physicked me . . .” Ho wn.s 
succeeded by Abu Bekr, and ho by Cinar. Three years after 
Mahomet’s death, his followers had coiujncred Damascus; 
in another year the Emperor of Byzantium willidrew from 
Syria, in another five, Egypt and Bersiii wore in their 
power. In tho life-time of a man who could liavo seen Ma- 
homet as a hoy, the bordore of Iskiin were the Byrences on 
tho one side, China on the other. Exactly one Inmdrcd 
years after his death tho Moslem wave reached its furthc.st 
point at Tours in France, and but for the eaval 1 y of ( :1 iiirles 
the Ilainmer would have been Uie next year in Englancl. 





LOLA MONTEZ 




The case of the woman adventurer grows only more im- 
perative the more it is postponed. That is tire urgent reason 
why the first of them, Lola Montez, figures here, after Ma- 
homet; and it is the delay, not the incongruity, which is 
more serious. From its first .step, indeed, the enquiry lias 
achingly mis.sed a datum which until now I have hesitated, 
perhaps too long, to tiy to find: we have been driving with 
only one head-light, in the inadequate assumption that hu- 
manity was one-sexed and not ineinediably hermaphro- 
ditic. Our forces have been all male, woman only a direc- 
tion, a motive, a prize, a disaster. So even if modesty might 
have been better plea.sed witli a wider space between the 
revered prophet who Invented the Hoiui, and a minx who 
could have put Becky Sharp out of countenance, the turn 

But now they are seated side by side, attire same table 
or in the same dock, they are not such bad company, this 
seer who "liked women most,” this loud-.speaker who asked 
God in the name of humanity for "smooth, black-eyed 
damsels with swelling breasts . . . of suitable age ... on 
lovely soft carpets . . .” and therewith implicitly guaran- 
teed that this would be enough to make compensation for 
all tiro woes His inscrutable schemes have laid upon us all 




—and Lola. She possessed twenty-six of the twenty-.seven 
canoas the voluptuous Moresco lays down tor beauty. 
Three of these points are white: the skin, the teeth, the 
hands. Three black: tho eye.s (hei’s were lilue), the eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows. Three red: lips, eho:eks, nails. Three 
long; body, hair, h:iiid.s. Tliiw .short; (sirs, teeth, chin. 
Three wide: the hrca.st, tho forehead, the .space, between 
tho eyes. Three naiTow: tho waist, tho hands, the toot. 
Three thin: tho flngei-s, the ankles, the nostrils. Three 
plump : tho lip.s, the arms, the hips. 

But although the contact would conceivably not have 
displeased the Prophet, we must count on a quite opposite 
reaction from the Courtesan: one too which is a determi- 
nant and essential part of the role of woinan-advcntvirer 
.she played out. Most commonly tho reliilion of llio adven- 
turer to woman is that of tho majority of mens to them .she 
is one of the great quests of desire, shaping according to 
tomperainont, as a hunt for (juarry to be devoured, or for a 
rarity, an orchid or a jewel to ho ravished and adored. But 
this sexual direction, as we have already seen, is no part of 
the definition of tho man-adventurer. Two out of four, 
Alexander and Columbu.?, not the least typical of tho breed, 
moved exempt from the quasi-gravil:ilional pull of sex on 
the trajectory of their lives, without thoir advonlures lioing 
thereby chilled or oiifeehled. In the l.aw of Adventure, 
male adventure, love is no more tluiii gold or fame— all 
three, glitterings on tiro horizon, beekoning constella- 
tions. 

•But with the woman-adventurer ail is love or hate, the 
sole poles of her field. Her adventure is man; her type is 
not Iho prospector, but tlie courte.san. Tlmt is, her :i(lvcn- 
ture is an e.scape, developing inevitably into a rmiiiiiig 
fight with the institution of maiTiage. In which inevllably 
join against her tire strongest and most mobile unity of so- 
ciety, the whole pack mounted on morals, laws, interests. 
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jealousies, vanities and fears. She must leam tlie defence of 
the hare, and the counterattack of tire solitary tigress. Ev- 
ery adventure is out of law: tire very adventurers them- 
selves are her enemies. Kisk herself hates women. So tliat 
even beside tlie most heart-stopping gambles of the great- 
est of them all, hers can stand by virtue of its predeter- 
mined failure, like a forlorn hope beside the noblest of cav- 
alry charges, lost before it started, with a magnificence that 
is not to be obscured by its lack of size. Hie adventure of 
Lola Montez is out of scale with those of tire rest of our 
studies only materially; I leave it to you to make anotlier 
comparison. 

She was bom (in 1818) in that ambiguous level of so- 
ciety, where, to survive, tlie first need is a concentrated im- 

r tion and a firm uncritical talent. Her father was an 
t in a lino regiment, and further, a ranker-lieutenant. 
That is, an aristocrat by com tesy, which was seldom shown 
him, without birth or fortune; required to live and think 
like a squire turned knight-errant in the space comprised 
by the married quarters and parade ground of a mean gar- 
rison town, on the pay and more than the limitations of a 
curate. Like his shirt under his uniform, his life, hiside the 
ofiioial poetry of his situation, was threadbare and embar- 
rassed; his daughter, Dolores-Eliza, was brought up with 
the curious mental adjustments produced by the .situation: 
In spite of the contradiction that ho had a fine unifoim and 
was not quite a gentleman, sudi a life was a form of 
shabby-gentihty, winch is one of the usual recnutmg 
grounds of adventurers as well as of poets, actresses, clerks 
and congenital suicides. Tliis Lieutenant (Ensign) Gilbert 
had married a Miss Oliver, “of Castle Oliver,” as Lola used 
to confide, who was probably one of that attractive class of 
native Irish gentry where recklessness, poverty and beauty 
are endemic. In those days Spain was the magnetic pole of 
the reveries of her likes; it predominated in the Byronio 



spooti um; so Mrs. Gilbert adopted a row of Spanish an- 
cestors, all complete in fancy dress and Iii.story, 

From her side Polores-EIiza — Lola henceforward for 
short — received her name and die theoretical variation of 
Novalis,* that Ufe is not a dream but should become one, 
and perhaps will. Also as many of those twenty-six points 
as Mendelists allot to the influence of a mother who was 
herself ravishingly lovely. 

When tills family had lasted four years, they obtained a 
transfer from Limerick to India, then, as it was until the 
Montagu Remmoiatioii, tlie paradise of the English middle 
class. Thera all budgets shall be straightened out, all Sahibs 
pukka, all semiits cheap and polite; and once a year comes 
Simla. The voyage took four inontlis; it was 1822. They 
touched at .swarming Madeira; steaming St. Helena; Cape 
Town, oraoking with heat and wind. From Calcutta they 
went up the immemorial Ganges to the garrison of Dina- 

We have already remarked the .supercharging cffoct of 
an early tran.splaiitafioii on the vital giowth, observable al- 
most as infallibly on human minds ns on the seedlings 
which the gardener knowingly .shifts. There may bo some 
biological general law In this phenomenon, for the rise of 
natioiLS and races, and the growth of civilization itself ns 
well ns individuals, regularly contain analogous incidents 
in their early history. Without being inevitable — too many 
delicate factors of moment and personality enter into it for 
that— the result on the imaginative individuality of a .small 
girl, subjected to .such a formidable contrast as this bodily 
and spiritual removal from the .special peculiarity of lodg- 
ings in Limerick to the offldm gentium of the East, where! 
“man is a weed” raor-e luxuriant and strange thiiii tlie vege- 
tation of jungles, swarming in vast empires immeasurably 
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older than those jungles themselves, almost than tlw rocks 
out of which he has built huge and mysterious cities, where 
the ceaseless commerce of riches and squalor in the streets 
is fiercest and most full of color because it is inextricably 
rooted in memories of myriads of lives and deaths that 
have passed there, like the deep, rich fermenting stratum 
of decaying vegetation vmder tropical forests; this might 
be watdred for. Anyway, the earliest impressions of a mind 
are exactly the incommunicable element which is the hin- 
teiground of personality, the mystical secret of likes and 
dislikes, motives and desires, the part which even love can 
never possess nor give (except perhaps with artists); the 
only mystery we must leave alone in Lola is tire world of 
her subconscious dreams furnished with the scents, long- 
ings, sights and sounds implanted in her by this first trans- 
mutation. The rest is logically dramatic and simple. 

Gilbert died in tlte first chapter. He caught the cholera 
at Dinapore and was dead in two days. His friend, Captain 
Craigie, piously and gladly took over his widow and mar- 
ried her; Lola’s changes accelerated tlieir rhythm. For 
Craigie was a man of some means, influential in the way of 
promotion. In a year or two he was a Colonel; Mrs. Gilbert 
was an Anglo-Indian station queen, Lola the exquisite little 
idol of a regiment, a depot, and a principality. 

But the English holders of India have always had a cus- 
tom, allegorical and premonitory, — though like all spiritual 
ceremonies from circumcision to fasting provided witli an 
unimpeachable medical reason to hide its real nature — of 
sending their children back to England from a land which 
fa their empire but never can be tlieir colony. Lola was 
sent to Craigie’s people, merchants in Montrose, Scotland. 
These home Craigies were strict Calvinists. That must by 

embittered by them. Calvinism, like all the logical sects, 
attracts ratlier the unimaginative type of mind, but its au- 
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dacious conceptions, the reeling lieiglits and abysses il sots 
between heaven and hell, good and bad, the sense of llie 
intimate danger of all reality which is the least acddontiil 
ingredient of its atmosphere by no means repels the cpiito 
different types of R. L. Stevenson and I,ola. fn fact slie. 
never quite ceased in her whole life, in the midst of her 
most outrageous adventures, to be a back-sliding Calvinist. 
On tlie one hand it sharpened her courage: witli the smell 
of hell-fire in her nostrils how could she worry over lesser 
perils? And this was the special perfume that enthralled 
her admirers, though they ignored its origin fa Scotland in- 
stead of Spain. Lola was as spoilt in Montro.se as Pinaporo; 
her soul grew in tlie rain as interestingly as in the sun, and 
no doubt in addition her comple,\ion gained by the change. 

As if the chemistry of fate was trying out all its reaolives 
on her, after a few years she was transfern'd to tho cave of 
Sir Jasper Nioholls, a retired Conorul of wealth and tem- 
perament, who placed her Mulh his own daughters fa a 
smart pension in Paris. Hero .she heard receptively tho for- 
eign doctrine that marriage was a custom, but love an aim; 
and a technique quite impracticable for her own career. 

This career was of course marriage, in that abstruse fonn 
which the modifications of .sex-jeaIoii.sy, contract law, early 
taboos, and the Syro-Christhm metaphysics of the sense of 
touch have made of a natural partnership. In short her 
mother bad destined her for a rich marriage; the husband 
to be chosen among die nabobs of her fuapicnlalion. For 
tins practice, the only one by which a woman can make a 
respectable fortune, there is needed a delhsile training 
quite different from drat which the dowried girls of her 
Paris school received. The prime requisite (given the nat- 
ural postulate of looks and youthi without which the enter- 
prise is almost impo.ssible) is a commercial sense, an inner 
acceptance of the most rigid principles of business, siicfi as 
only an old huckster possesses after years of experience in 



the gutter market. She must dream prices, abhor cheap- 
ness, renounce even the taint of generosity, value herself to 
her faintest smile wifir avarice. All this is undeniably diffi- 
cult at eighteen; Lola failed hopelessly; with a sort of glori- 
ous .stupidity. Half-way tlirough a sliopping expedition in 
Paris with her mother to buy her trousseau, she ran away 
with a penniless subaltern named James, and with a last 
indiscretion, married him. 

Her trajectory therefore has described a loop, one of 
those vicious circles of force with which economists and as- 
tronomers are ruefully familiar. In as exact a way as lives 
can ever duplicate eadi other (which is nothing more, 
after all, tlian the .similarity of finger-prints), Lola recom- 
menced the life of her mother; Mrs. James instead of Mrs. 
Gilbert. Even to the passage to India, which came after she 
had rotasted the mean distrcs.ses of an Irish ganlson town. 
Iileutouanl James resembled her father, as any two dull 
fellows resemble; he drank more, was just as handsome in 
the sulky English way, had the same collection of impre- 
cise ambitions, summed up in “a good time”! more money, 
more rank, more women, servants and hoi-ses. Karnal, be- 
tween Delhi and Simla on the Jumna Canal, instead of 
Dinapore. 

With the timely help of providence, or cholera, perhaps 
.she would have come out of all this imar enough to her 
mother’s success to be greeted, by her once more, and for- 
givcHj and so after all have been able to escape the tragedy 
of a history. But Lieutenimt James, instead of dying and re- 
leasing her, one morning before breakfast ran away with a 
brother-olfioer’s wife; Lola retreated into life and Europe. 
This was in 1841. There was some proposition of returning 
her to Montrose, there to live the rest of her days in the 
cataleptic situation of a judicial separation. But on the 
voyage, the forces behind her, her vital charge and her 
beauty, which had been heaping diemselves behind her as 
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a chess doctor accumulates power of position behind a for- 
ward pawn, moved her into a new circuit, dangerous, im- 
possible but inevitable, tliat almost iustanlancoitsly sent 
her out of sight of her old life. Imstead of Mrs. Dolorc.s 
Eliza James, wc arc henceforward occupied with Lola 
Montez. The in.strumcnt was some anonymous male!, .some 
vague attadid or oifleer met and used in love as the ship 
crossed the Equator, with no more porsonal importance 
than the tiny wandering spider the portentous female of 
the species beckons to her embraces to serve for an hour 
and then be eaten. 

The beginning of a woman-adventure is always “going 
to the bad,” just as tliat of the man is ‘running away from 
homo." The difference is that between giving and taking; 
liumanily with its sturdy Yahoo iastincls can forgive a 
tliief, but not an indiscreet generosity, which is the ba.so of 
the mysCoi-y of more implacable hatreds than the whole 
code of torts. You need more tact in ll ( di gnois it 0 
giving presents than in any other social action. So with the 
supreme natural object of men’s desire; llicre is a gradua- 
tion descending from the highest respect, att;ichiiig to the 
married woman, who has accepted nothing lower ihan the 
legal contract of life-long support, witli a swift drop, yet 
still calculable, to diat of the mistress (but she must choose 
a rich man and show clearly that sIki has nmdo him pay 
handsomely) who has made easier twins. There are thirty- 
six pages of bad names in the English .slang dictionary for 
the prostitute, that is the bargain-retailer, lint in this graph, 
the ordinate lino cuts the base, in its steep depression, fur 
down beyond zero in an endless minus when it registers 
the contempt, in contempt’s most extreme form mixed with 
broad jeers, when men look on the woman who gives her- 
self for nothing, without even a promise. Few can forgive 
that even for the space of time they are taking advantage 
of it. It is true tire case is rare. So in the act that irrernedi- 



ably cut away from her the remotest vestige of tire affec- 
tions of her family, and her friends, all claim to anything in 
social life but the barest protection of her life by the law, 
by surrendering without conditions to tliis fellow on the 
boat, Lola had done worse than irremediably commit her- 
self to adventure. She had “done a deed," they said, “which 
the crocodile and ibis tremble at.” 

Her mother, when she heard, put on crape. Lola never 
in her life heard from her, nor communicated with her or 
any one of her relatives again. Hie lover himself hastily 
decamped. She was stranded in London. 

The London of those days — tliis is 1842 — ^was in full 
gestation of modernity, a bratal black-guard life, fertilized 
with a fierce and triumphing Piuitanism. The ingenuous 
nursery legends of Victorianism as retailed to us by those 
who cannot remember any time when London went to bed 
after half past ten, must not bo allowed to obscure tlie real- 
ity of Lola’s po.sition. Today the control of the law is so 
complete and painstaking tliat lucky youth b able to get an 
inspiring sensation of wickedness and daring from the mi- 
nutest liberties taken or precariously allowed. The English 
palate has grown immeasurably finer; it can taste the per- 
centage of alcohol in ginger-beer. In 1842, lawlessness was 
a principle, imposed with fanaticism by die compact oli- 
garchy of Manchester, mad to stave off rain and grip on to 
prosperity by Kicardo’s theory of laissez fairs. 

This liberty the Berserking, desperate English tempera- 
ment fell upon with greed; imbalanced, and fed with a 
violent prosperity it might have ended in some catastrophic 
orgy — the English are the only truly original people— some 
vast collective horseplay beside which the Neronie feats 
would have been creditable. But with an opportune growth 
that can only be considered as a manifestation of a life- 
instinct of the swaim — ^the English are the only truly in- 
stinctive people — there came into the field, arisiirg from 



the very mercantile classes -who, by their sociological cre- 
dulity had loosened the beast — one of those terrible drives 
towards asceticism, analogous no doubt to tin; frenzy tor 
self-mutilation that seized the orgiastic dancers at the ex- 
treme height of their passion, which have destroyed the 
readability of whole pages of world history; Albigunsism, 
Aiiabaptisin, leonoelasticism, etc., esstaitially pessimist and 
therefore destractive. It is tiro greatest mistake to imagine 
this Victorian piety as prim or in any degree timids almost 
as bad to call it mystical. The Puritan of 1840 abstained 
witli bitterness; his art was bad with savage intention; he 
forbade the slightest reference to sex not because it shocked, 
but because it disgusted and enraged him: exactly tho atti- 
tude of the American public to Germany in 191.8, or any 
other exasperated nationalism. The misguided soleeist who 
risked a reference to trousers or drawei-s had tho samo!, and 
no more lightly to he dared, reception as any joker who 
defended tho sinking of tho Lusitania, in 1917; a risk not 
of upheld hands but of bludgeons'. Nor vvei-e tlio.so em- 
broidered texts over tho marriago bod sigbings, but civil 
war banners. The fight between Morality and 1 .icense w;i.s 
exterminatory — and Lola found ber.S(;lt caught between 
the lines. 

On one hand her position was exposed to the indefatiga- 
blo social persecution of tho good and pure, which did not 
stop at mere oxeonimuuioation, l)ut dogged iter in tlie mo.sl 
trivial details of Iier daily life, from lias most uuexpeetcal 
public snubs to the fomenting of the iusoleuee of servants 
and tumisbers. Her lodging cost bur more, and was sup- 
plied grudgingly: whole regions of the town wore barred 
to her either ns a Uaiant or a hotel-guest. Her very char- 
woinan had the .support of public opinion in clicatlng lier 
and cheeking her. 8o much from the .side of tlie angels. 'I'lie 
attentions of the ungodly were certainly no more pleasant. 
Ihc new beauty in die town could not walk abroad in any 



public place without being saluted with that sort of laugh- 
ter and those nudges amongst the company which must be 
one of the most severe penalties of hell; the fat smiles of 
men about town, fops and fools and lady-ldllers, self- 
satisfied to damnation. Wlien tliey discovered the truth: 
that Lola was two degrees worse than they thought — lov- 
ing for love, and loving not them — ^their beastliness took an 
edge. She had found an engagement at His Majesty’s The- 
atre as a Spanish dancer— -the adjective is as significant as 
the noun — and a cabal organized by Lord llanelagli and 
his club-friends hissed her oft on her first night. N ext morn- 
ing she left for Brussels; she said she had not enough 
money for Pari.s. 

So her young adventure clianges horses at its first stage. 
She had faced her first mob; she chose her profession: the 
Stage, and what is more, dancing. And she fled in the direc- 
tion of Paris. Features so reciUTent in the route of woman- 
adventure, that they might figure on a chart. As for the 
baiting by the town set, it is a compact example of tire ad- 
ministration of that stimuhant, acting by despair and ex- 
hilaration, which is noces.sary and apparently usual, like a 
ritual stirrup-cup, to the wornan-adverrturer before she can 
decide to launch herrself whole-heartedly into risk. On the 
one hand, it was the brutal materialization of tire impossi- 
bility of retreat arrd the intractable danger she must face: 
the corner that puts fight into the rat. On the other, con- 
trary to male sentimentality and p.sydrology, the confronta- 
tion of a hostile crowd, to a woman, is like a tonic, bitter 
but stimulating. Sarah Bernhardt’s dictunr “Let them tallc 
ill of me if they wi.sh, but at any rate talk” is as deep in the 
psychology of the sex as it is in that of advertisement. That 
night Lola for the first thne was the emotional cerrtre of a 
crowd; that it was negative arrd not positive is compara- 
tively negligible. It did not cru.sh her. It frightened her in 
the exciting, not the deadening, way. Irrdiiference could 



have destroyed her; a few lazy hand-claps instead of that 
deafening, unjust, fiercely interested roar would have sent 
her back to Montrose, instead of the Continent. 

This Latin-Hcdjira must aho bo a constant in woman- 
adventure. It is truly instinctive in all adventurers indeed 
to get away from home; to a woman stepping aboard the 
brig that plies between earth and the unknown mi initial 
call at Paris, city of women, is as indispcn-sablo us a honey- 
moon. Paris, Stage, Dancing! the.so are not products of 
acute calculation; yet they aro not only the right but the 
sole means by which her trajectory of advenliue may be 
prolonged. For Paris, or failing Paris one of its substitutes 
such as the Brassels she chose, is the field where her forces 
are at a maximum of advaiiluge; the stage is the fort of 
beauty; dancing, the deployment where its striking force 
loses least power and inunediacy. lAir in the dance beauty 
is free from scrutiny; no dros.scs can rival the disguise of 
motion and rhythm. 

In Brussels, she says in her memoirs, she was reduced "to 
singing in the streets.” Poor Lola sang oven worse than 
she danced, which was pa.vsioiiately but mdearncdly.” 
Whether this “singing” was a romantic euphemism or not 
— all heroines have to sing hi the streets, as all horoes have 
to be unjustly nccii.scd--history doo.s not know. In any case 
she was .saved by a German, “a poor mini, hut he know 
many language.s” and this amiable scholar took her to War- 
saw. On the fragment of description is llio stiunp of truth. 
For in Lola Montez, as distinguished from Doloreii-li'.liza 
Gilbert or James and from the towering mjijority of all 
other women of record back to a remote time, tliere was 
this noble peculiarity: she loved learning and genius, Not 
by calculation but by taste, a preference as irnisistible and 
exclusive as that which other women have for nonentities 
and simpletons, a treason, aggravating that, hardly gi eater. 



of her black-legging generosity, since it may well be against 
the sane interests of the race. 

In Warsaw begins her period of successful self-expression 
where for the first time a glance into her mind may dis- 
cover lines and directions that are not ephemeral and ten- 
tative, Success is imifonn with itself, which no failure, ex- 
cept the most pig-headed, can be, since it is merely an 
inorganic serie,s of false starts. Her hour has at last come; it 
finds her straining towards an object which neither her in- 
stincts, nor her intellect can define. 

Now her only originality is to pursue that object with a 
singleness of mind equal to Alexander’s, or any o£ the other 
heroes wo have discussed, for that object is romantic love. 
Where is the woman who under the manifold wrappings of 
prudence and cowardice, providence and avarice, sex- 
rivalries and their primeval meannesses, assthetic hungers 
degraded into simple vanity, does not harbour the same 
life-wish as Lola? But they are inextiicably interwoven into 
the fabric of society, tlie warp of it as law is die woof. She 
is a wandei'ing thread, delivered to the wind, cursed with 
the tragic liberty of the Adventuress. The ancient side- 
tracks, position, security, children, are barred to her be- 
yond even die po-ssibility of temptation; she, the light-of- 
love, a unit among untold millions alone can keep straight, 
and show the hidden course. 

The German quitted her, dien; their padis diverged. In 
a last exchange, he found her an entry to an engagement 
at the Opera, 'riiis was die year 1844, seven years after the 
mutiny of the Polish Army. An ignoble persecution had 
succeeded to a not altogedier glorious revolt; stupidity was 
at grips with incompetence, and the Prince Pa.skievifch was 
viceroy and despot of Poland. This grim fellow. like most 
Warsaw, saw Lola dance. She was at the height of her love- 
liness, which when helped out by whatever she laiew of 



dancing made men gasp, rather than dare to iidmire; she 
was one of those curious and rare cases, like Ileieii of Troy 
or the odier Ladies Villon celebrates, which end the discus- 
sions on tasto by an inimitable and indescribnlrle reality, 
acting like an balluciiiatory shock on all alike. J. naiaanlier 
two or three such women; one in particular, a fiictoiy hand 
in the old quarter of Cape Town, who ii.sed to take the live 
o’clock train eveiy afternoon to a near suburb. .1 cannot .say 
with certainty whether .she was blond like ileien, or daii: 
as Lola, but as soon as she got out on the platform the 
whole train from the hard business num in the fn.st-class 
smokers to tiro poor Hottentots in the ond-coaoh crowded 
the windows; just to look, for I never saw anyone dare to 
accost her. I heard long afttir from a girsit gos.sip that she 
was very "silly,” and ended by iiiiming awny with a mar- 
ried carpenter to Ansti aha — Ih il may w<'ll he, for in his- 
tory Lola is almost the only one of tliese. exquisite phenom- 
ena of nature to have both a brain and a heart, j'askaiviteh 
wanted her, and sent for her. lie was sixty years old, a 
dwarf, vain and cruel, and in eonsispionce ii bore; Imt he 
ofaed this penniless, outlawed waif a fortune, a tlthi, and 
his awestruck, not wholly ropugnimt devotion. T.ola an- 
swered him at first .softly; then when his d<!speratc ilhisiou 
about life’s possibilities led him to ihrcals, she laughed at 


The director of the Oiiera, and the Cihii^f of relict! wert! 
sent to add their persuasions. Loki, sis .she idwjiys did in the 
great momenta of her life, lost her temper and ordert!d 
them out with a whip. That night .she was hfc.sed by the 
claque; her second meeting witli the mob. 'This time liic 
monster did not get off lightly. .She rushed at it as far as 
the footlights, and managed to get enough details of the 
offer and the revenge to turn the Polish majority in the 
house wildly in her favor. The daquards w(ire niidtniatcd, 
and thrown out and a liirge crowd of Poles shouting for 



beaiily and lol jellion escorted lier home, holding off police 
chavgcs, lilcB the Trojans defending Helen. 

Her own story, in the “Memoirs” under the hanal distor- 
tions of the newspaper men who wrote it for her, some- 
times contains gleams of identifiable truth. This carries the 

“So she found herself a heroine without expecting it, and 
without intending it. In a moment of rage .she told the 
whole truth, thereby unintentionally setting all Warsaw by 
the ears. Tho haired which these Poles intensely felt to- 
wards the government found a convenient opportunity of 
demonstrating itself and in less than twenty-four hours 
Warsaw was bubbling and boiling widr tire signs of an in- 
cipient revolution. When Lola Montez was apprised of tbs 
fact that her arrest was ordered, she barricaded her door; 
and when the police arrived she sat hehind it with a pistol 
in her hand declaring loudly she would shoot certainly the 
first man dead who broke in. The police were frightened or 
they could not agree among themselves who should be the 
martyr, and they went off to inform their rna-sters what a 
tigress they had to confront; and to consult. Meantime the 
Froneh Consul gallantly came forward and claimed Lola 
Montez as a French subject, wliicli saved her from arrest; 
but thoro was a peremptory order to quit Warsaw.” 

This physical courage and violence, in whose beginnings 
here, at the jimctnvo of her first success we must probably 
believe, afterwards became her most celebrated idiosyn- 
crasy. From Warsaw, it is said without evidence that she 
went to St Potersburg and had a familiar interview with 
the Czar. What is more serious is that .she certainly was 
mixed in a brawl in Berlin witli a mounted gendarme while 
the review given by King Frederick William in the Czar’s 
honor was in progress. Lola’s horse bolted into the royal 
enclosure; the gendarme caught hold of his bridle to turn 
her out, and she slashed him with her whip. Joined with 



vtigiie nimors of her exploit in Warsaw it inacle the bcgiu- 
nwga of a reputation for her throughout the capitals of 
Europe. Through .some .side-elfect of this she wa.s borne 
within range of the great Eranz I,i.szt. 

I.iszt, like herself, was then at the Iniight of his lieaiily; 
he had the looks of Hyron without his pose, men' sense, 
more heart, and some .say more genius. .Even today 1 lis por- 
trait as a young man makes women ihoiightfnl. If I.olas 
adventure had any pos.sible is.sue, that was Liszt; and the 
pianist, entangled in long inh-igues that wero steering him 
remorselessly to some final domesticity, caught at her, like 
a rope or a rainhow. They met, loved and wero together — 
uo one knows how long. Not more than a few months, in 
any case. In the winter of 1844 they were at Dresden, 
where Liszt had an enounous, mad sueee.ss. Tlnm in spring 
of 1844 they arrived at ruiis. lieeaiis(! of Lola Liszt broke 
with the mother of his elnidien, the Combssse d’Agoull, 
Soon after their Paris visit tluy parted forever. Neither lias 
told the world what happened, net even the beginnings, 
not even llie end; they chattered willingly aliout every se- 
cret hut this. Nor did anyoiio have their eonlidoneo about 
It, It is a strange thing. 

Our mooiiseeker, after this exeursion into n'alily, is soon 
off again at full speed, ai d f Ik i I 11 

Boulevard adventure, whoso details .seem ijnoted from one 
of those witty, dreary novels of the period. .Paris of I.oiiis- 
Philippe was in its legendary prime, the higgest village in 
civilization, heforc Napoleon III wickedly made it a world 
city. All its life hung about tho main street, that is, the 
Boulevards, where all tho lads knew each other, and were 
clever, and all the girls were celebrated and beautiful, so 
tliey say. 

Eood and wine wore cheap, lodging priicttoally given 
away, cooking still an art: so poets were happy and prodvie- 
tive. Every caK chair three limes a day occupied by the 



most brilliant second-raters of the Iiistoiy of literature and 
the stage. And behind them, tinting all, was the light of 
authentic greatness, though usually too busy to appear; 
liakac, Hugo, De Musset, In this world .she chose a certain 
Du|arier, a .spiteful and tactless young Journalist, who got 
Iiim.self hilled in a duel for her. To succeed Liszt? That also 
was Lola’s .secret. Dujarier left her some money and she set 
out for a tour of Germany. The natural end of her adven- 
ture was (reading on liei- heels; women cannot wait like 
Columbu.s [or seven years for a fleet. She was now twenty- 
seven years old, and getting frightened. Whatever had 
passed between her and Liszt, her plunge into the incident 
of Dujarier shows that .she was losing momentum, flying 
nearer the ground. If luck, the adventurers’ fuel, without a 
trace of which .she had proceeded hitherto, held off much 
longer, she would be forced down into that condition of 
professional courtc.snn, levs inteiesting except to callow 
hoys than the quietest spinsterhood. In her worry she scrib- 
bled long zig-zags over Germany, as Alexander did to the 
map of Asia Minor, but she was defeated everywhere, and 
sometimes di.sgrucod. She had an episode with poor Henry 
LXXII, Prince of Reu.s.s — complicated with stories of walk- 
ing over l!oworbed.s, unpaid bills — ^in which she appears 
only ill-bred and bad-tempered. The danger to anyone who 
seeks only the happiness of humanity, prophet or woman- 
adventmer, is that of becoming a common pest; she had 
started ant to give herself to genius and was turning into a 
vulgar whore. Her first wrinkles round the eyes, her failure, 
the nature of it above all, interworked to inerea,se her 
worry, and themselves. 

Now it i.s queer that this is the first instance we have had 
of such a turn — the premature death of an adventure liy 
.sheer lack of luck; and that this is the first woman on our 
list. So far as she has come in the storm alone, she has had 
nothing without deserving it, and only a fraction of what 



she deserved. But at last there is a sign of life in the dark. 
A hand comes out to meet her, to save her, not from trag- 
edy, hut from banality. 

i'hi.s was Bouis .1, King of Jiavaria. .tie was now sixly-one 
years old, a line gi-izzlecl man, .saddened hut not .soured, 
with as many of his dreanrs, illusions, left as 1 ,ola startcsl 
with. He had all the romantleisui.s, for he had .survived Na- 
poleon, patrioti.sni, chivalry, democracy, yet on tlio whole 
he was the most civilized man in Etuopo, one of the few 
who have ever been its Kings. In his way he had come the 
same way as Lola, fighting for an unaccouulnMy impossi- 
ble beauty of life. Like hers his ideal was eminently real 
and Quixotic. Ho wanted only ii kingdom to he happy and 
prosperous under a good rule, a time for the nourishing of 
arts, streets full of music, ii ham hanging in (he chimney of 
every peasant’s .shack. At the ineiiicnl when I ,o!a was re- 
alizing that she must soon reconcile hev-scU' to hccoino 
coarse and molanclroly, a nieis! Cora I'carl, I.oni.s hud de- 
cided to lake a heavenly sccend-bcst; to -simcirdcr his 
bankrupt miragt! to ho Ikiuidated by (hat lilcrnal legatee ol 
lost hopes, the Church; to put up with prio.sts instead of 
toll si ells mst id t f i s tl d tit 

universal goodwill. In fact the Ultianiontnne parly, which 
was in battle with the nirw Europe everywhere from the 
Tagus to the Volga, had .scored a victory in Bavaria. The 
eager troops of Christ, the Je.suits, poured in. Louis lockial 
away '/eus and Odin who had had forty years of his wor- 
ship with his old lovc-lottcrs tor tho rats to cat. 

At this moment the two tangents meet in intersection. 
Lola applied for an engagement at the Munich Court The- 
atre. The Director, a creature of tho Cougregatious, rc- 
firsedi tliis ve.stigialreranant of Loui.s’Elorentine plans had 
become a paironage with a mission to edify; which neither 
Ifola nor her dancing could claim. She refused to take tlie 
relusal. As I have said, she had become rather vulgar and 



pushing. So .sh(3 u.sed the offices of a certain Count Rech- 
Ixii g, an lucle-de-csmip of the King, to get an audience with 
Loui-s himself. As so often happens in fateful meetings, it 
was gi antcd unwillingly. "Am I obliged to see every stroll- 
ing ciancer?” ho a,sked. “This one is well worth .seeing,” was 
the true an.swer. 

While th<! King was grumpily hesitating, Lola pushed 
open tho door of the antechamber; and with surprise and 
silenco they .saw each otlier for the first time. In such a 
glance between two who are fated to mix inextricably their 
lives tlicre is, without being a Hatonist, some sort of recog- 
nition, winch enforces a sort of familiarity, and dispenses 
with the preliminary manoeuvres. They began talking as if 
they were resuming a conversation; seeing how it was, the 
introducor effaced hhn.sel£ and left them alone. Lola had 
not to say anything; the King, who was nevertheless no 
laditts’ man, entered at once into a long, half-puzzled praise 
of her beauty. She remained looking at him; wben he half 
to himself e,vpre.ssed some complimentary doubt about her 
figure she uucoquotlishly and cpiito simply unbuttoned her 
bodice and showed him her breast. 

So liogaii a queer and touching relationship that oinbel- 
]i.shed the dull times. In Council, tho King communicated 
to tho astonished and scandalized ministers; “I know not 
how, I am bewitched.” There does not seem any stage 
when they fenced; or played. Almost from the first day the 
King was Lear to her, l,ola his Cordelia in prison, and they 
eiileied into an extmordinary partnership of ideas and mu- 
tual eiieouKigemeiits. 

Tile King had rofound his enthusmsms, now at last he 
had an ally; I.ola tlirew off her vulgarity and fear, Idee a 
miiddy travelling wrap and became a great lady. It is ab- 
surd to suppose as some obsessed English idealists have, 
that she was a mere Beatrice or Laura to him, a fanciful 
peg for sonnets, an excuse for an ecstatic and slightly vi- 



cious asceticism. She was his mistre.ss. But .she was also his 
daughter, most of all his ally and his saviour. There was no 
period of courtship. So there were no ticklish quarrels, 
nuikings-up and all the cncrvathig ritual of lesser lovo- 
relationsliips. The time to kiss and clasp and they wont into 
battle together. His battle, for his hopes and rights, which 
Irefore this roinforceinent of life he thought ho had ru- 

So begins the "Lola Regime,” one of the most curious 
and sympathetic experiments in govermncnt of the nine- 
teentli century. One by one the pious works of reaction 
were demolished; the general censorship first, then the sev- 
eral leading strings of clerical tutorship which good Louis 
in his discouragement had permitted. Whore hud Lola 
learned her Idberallsm? Probably nowhere; and the multi- 
tudinous stories of her Free-masoiiry (?), her mission from 
I'almerston. etc., are the usual continental slyness that the- 
orizes all politics as a plot, like the old grandmother, whoso 
unvarying comment on every catastrophe in the newspaper 
from eurthijuakes to aboriginal protection acts, was i “It is 
a gang.” Or ''Wheels within wheels.” Her politics were 
nothing but Louis’ dream, wbicli .she prepared to light for 
with an energy, Intelligence, and courage never lieforo or 
since given to the hnpo.ssibility. The very daring of this 
astonishing hitrusioii, suddenly sprung from newhori', dis- 
concerted the oppoiiciils; they were startled into the stu- 
pidity of oll'ering her money. Mettornieh himself made the 
coarse blunder of offering her ten thousand dollars a year 
if she would quit Ravaria. She refits d w ll 

But the enemy soon rallied. Bavaria was for the time a 
key-position of high-politics. Next door in Switzerland tlie 
war of the Souderbund was in progress, a question in wliicli 
political Catholicism was inlen.sely interested, and as far as 
it can over compromise itself on an earthly event, engaged. 



to the hilt. The anti-reactionary forces of Europe, through 
their brawling, fierce leader Pahnerston, had turned back 
all the interference of Mettemich and the Ultramontanists 
on behalf of the iasurgent Catholic cantorB; except Ihi- 
varia, too Far to see the truculent fist of England. No situa- 
tion in a lleiil/im rom.ance equalled thi.s of Lola alone and 
by her lieauty alone (if you can disassociate it from her 
personality) standing with her little whip across the path 
of parties. Empires, the Church itself: recreating the old 
poetic Louis, in the most Inconvenient corner of History. 
This and a thousand other spiteful allegories of the situa- 
tion filled die olerico-monarohio press of Europe'. Louis a 
crowned satyr, with a naked nymph and a flute, a “pup- 
dog, an ass with a crown tied to his tail,” and a thousand 
other inflammatory burlesques. ... It was what we call 
propaganda; the, propaganda against Lola and Louis fills 
hu'ge illustrated tomes for learned Gonnaas, and under 
cover of their own policy of No Censorship appealed for 
their destruction to the people of Munich itself. Under the 
ink-storm Li)ui.s would have quailed; but Lola was beside 
him, inured to tire hisses of mobs. She even taught him to 
enjoy it. 

On the Lfth Deoeniber, 184(1, a few weeks after their 
meeting, the King i.ssued a Koyal decree returning his 
schools to the non-religious, modem regime from which his 
discouragement had tran.sfen'ed it to the Christian Broth- 
ers. The blow was painful, in the most sensitive memlier. 
The enemy retorted by the Abel memorandum. This Abel 
was the chief tool of bis party, and Minister of the Interior. 
He drew up a document such as few kings have had to 
lead, except immediately before their abdication, protest- 
ing witli the minimum of official politeness against the in- 
fluence of “Senora Lola Montez” by name, setting forth 
that “Men like the Bishop of Augsburg daily shed bitter 
tears at wbat is passing under tlieir eyes,” enclosing copies 



of tile most viDaiuous of tlio attacks in tlio "good press” to 
prove tlie case propounded, setting forth that tlicse feelings 
are “felt throughout Europe in the cahitis of the poor avid 
the palaces of tlie rich.” Lola “corn]>roi)ii.sos the very laist- 
ence of royalty itself.” Ili.s friendship is a “state of things 
that threatens to de.stroy tho fair fame, power, respect, and 
future hapjiincss of a beloved King.” 

And they took caro to send a copy to thi:ir newspapers. 

Tho Louis who was alone might have .swallowed this. He 
had sunk very far. But if Marie Antoinette had been an 
eiglitli of a Queen as Lola played it, the Third Estate wotild 
have been strung up together tho night of their Tennis 
Court oath and we should have been spared much lii.sUiry. 
Lola’s retort was swift and sure, like an aimed Imllet. Abel 
was given twenty-four hours to reconsider his attitude, 
then summarily disnii.ssed from oilice and a f.iljerul, vmi 
Schenk, put m his stead. The whole cahinet, while de- 
bating nervously the noitt move, found it takmi from them 
by a colleotivo resignation issued by Lola in their name. 
Lola was raised to die peerage with the title ol Countess of 
I-andsfeld, and Baroness Boseiithal, mi<l granted an annu- 
ity of twenty thou.saiid crowns. The fskil of the action was 
not lost on liberal Europe. Tho I.ond(in Titnr.s wiole a grave 
tmd approbatory leader on tho victory; Bi.simu'ok and 
Bernsdorff and thousands of kaser voices approved her 
with enthusiasm. She was near becoming a world target 
for die largest hates and loves. 

The principal fort of her enemies, after the loss of the 
Government enfronchment, was the University. Both .stu- 
dents and professors were bitterly hostile to her and to the 
King’s dream of a neo-lUoreiitine principality which she 
SHpermteudod. Students can always bo reckoned to take up, 
and with violence, the unpopular cause of the past genera- 
tion; whether it is left or right, socialist or Tory, dejiends 
on contemporary history and not themselves. Here in 



Mumoil tlioy were in full reaction from the pagan democ- 
racy of Louis youth; Lola Wiis tlie symljohim antichristi, 
and they peisccutod her widi boyish cruelty and slyness. 
When sh(3 appeared in public with her English bull-dog, 
some young coip.s-,studcnt would sot out to provoke her to 
oiu! of Ihosc sudden outbursts of temper which were her 
habil, and the Tuo.st serious detriment to her popularity. In 
no.sl of these eueouutei-s, the nagger came off worst. Baron 
Pechman had his ears boxed with such a swing tliat he 
stumbled to the ground; another had his cheek opened with 
a out of her whip. 

More .serious was the grave perffdy ol¥iohssor Lassaulx, 
who organized an address, filled with the most discreet 
venom, to Councillor von Abel, the dismissed Minister, full 
of double-edged sympathy and congratulations. Lolastraok 
back in her manner, instantaneous and painful, by dismiss- 
ing Lassatdx. His .students massed under his windows to 
cheer him. His hou.se was in the same street as Lola’s “fairy 
Palace,” and they moved on to complete the demonstration 
with shouts of “Pereafs Lola.” At once the servants disap- 
peared from sight, the curtain of the bay-window was 
drawn and the mi.stro.ss of Munich showed henself to the 
mob, with a glass of champagne in her hand, which she 
drank in little sips, toasting them contemptuottsly. Stones 
were thrown, The leadem attempted to organize the in- 
furiated yoimgsters sufllciently to rush the front door. Lola 
watched the fierce and awkward evolutions of the crowd, 
munching chocolates from a box on the window-table at 
her side. The King himself mixed meognfto in the outskirts 
of the crowd to admire his lion-tamer in her new act; finally 
he tired of it and ordered out the mounted police, who 
cleared the street. Later on in the evening another out- 
break occurred, which ended oiJy after a cavalry charge 
with drawn .sabres. 



Lola described the incident summarily in a letter to the 
London Times: 

"I may mention as one instance that last week a Jesuit iwo- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University hero, by the name of 
Lnssaulx, was removed from his professorship, upon which tlie 
clericals paid and brought a mob to break the windows of my 
palace and also to attack die palace; but thanks to the better 
feeling of the other i>arty, and the dovotedness of the soldiers 
to his Majesty, and his authorily, all this failed.” 

She followed tliis up by reorganizing the University, by 
removing tire censorship on the books allowed to be sold 
to .students, by pressing on the King's architectural plans 
for the recreation of Mnnidi. This was the hey-day of the 
couple’s power and imagination; Munich began to be a 
world centre. 

I’oUtically it had .so changed sido.s that when the Sondor- 
buncl was crushed in Switzerhmd (Noveml)or, 1.847), the 
refugee Jesuits were turned hack at the frontier of Bavaria, 
The English Punch puhltshed a cartoon, as this .suggo.stion 
for a statue of Bavaria; Lola holding a banner inscribed 
“Freedom and tlie Caehnea.” 

Now ’48 is in siglit, the glorious year in wliich Europe 
martyred itself for the gospel of the ballot. The poets 
manned the barricades for the politiouins; in the taste; of 
the war to end war, this was the revolution tor the New 
Jerusalem. Everything was .simple in those tlay.s; all Kings 
were bad, all republicans noble. The two-iicated canoe of 
state of Lola and tlie King appioichcd the i pds ii 
steadily, Her war wiUi the students had taken a now turn. 
At one of her dances some students of the Pfalz Corps, or 
Fiatcniity, appc;ired wearing their distinctive caps. At two 
o’clock in the morning Lola snatched one of these and put 
it on; next morning die Fraternity expelled the owner and 
his friends. TLe.so formed a new corps, endowed at once 



by tlie King with all die prlvfleges of antiquity, and named 
Alemannia. It became from die first the loyal bodyguard of 
Lola, standing guard on her house, invited to all her par- 
ties, On the Slst January, 1848, the other coip.s, Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, Isar, Suabia, turned out in force, reinforced 
by thousands of revolutionaries, and hundreds of seminar- 
ists. By some process of digesUon all these mutually hostile 
elements fused on the slogan of “Death to Lola,” and pro- 
( eleltolc ji il s The Alemanuen, hopelessly out- 
numbered, were manhandled and deared out of the way. • 
All excepit four. Counts Hirschberg, Peisner and Laibinger, 
and a Lieutenant Nussbaum, afterwards dismissed from 
the Amiy because of his share in the affair. These and Lola 
sallied into the street to meet the ugly mob. By some prod- 
igy, the youngsters beat a way far into the crowd for her; 
while she (no doubt a little shrilly — every exploit has its 
iinperfeelions) shouted insults and throats and made play 
with her whip. At last there were no footlights between her 
and her enemy, and for a beginning it was not .she who was 
defeated. 

When .she was tired of lifting the whip, and w'hen her 
guard had disappeared, torn half to pieces, she retreated, 
head high, keeping them at a distance, as far as the door of 
the Church of the Tlieatines, whore the forgiving priest 
took the magnificent little Calvinist inside and no doubt 
saved her life. It is one of the few instances in history of 
anyone, man or woman, attacking an angry crowd and 
keeping her life and limb. 

The old King began to waver. First he decreed that the 
University should be shut, then suspended, then reopened 
in the space of a week. The enemy poured into this breach 
in his will, which even Lola could not clo.se in time. An- 
other demon.stration, this time carefully avoiding Lola’s pal- 
ace, cut her off, and Louis, this new Lear, gave a new turn 
to the tragedy by abandoning his Cordelia. He had had 
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enough; dreams, love, beauty, romance, lie packed them all 
up with a trembling hand to pay for all that he now desired, 
Peace. The evening of this surrender he sent police to ar- 
rest Lola. A huge mob collected to see the end, which was 
worth a good deal. First slie locked the door on young 
Nn.ssbauiii and his friends, who had gathered for the hast 
desperate light for her, so that tliey .should not get hurt 
again. Then witliout allowing the overawed police to touch 
her, she made her way alone through the crowd, who 
parted in silence to let her pass. At the railway station she 
was joined by the tliree panting Alemamien, who had 
jumped out of the window. That night tlie crowd sacked 
and looted her palace. Tlie King, for soino .slmnge .self-tor- 
ture, came to watch what he dared not jirohibit. As ho was 
surveying the wreckage, he was recognized, and a lout 
stunned him with his stick. 

The end of this episode is wonderful. Apparently she 
a.shed for a last interview with the King. On tlie advice of 
his confessor .slie was told hrsl to confldo herself to a cer- 
tain exoici t, one Jnslm kdiiei, in a siiburl) of Munich, 
who says in his published conuspondonco; “I.ola Montoz 
arrived here the day before yesterday, accompanied by 
liireo Aloinannon. It is vexations that the King should have 
sent her to me, but Ihoy have told him .she is possessed. Ite- 
foie treating her with magic and iiiagnolism, I mn trying 
the hunger cure. I allow her only thirtoon drop,s of rasp- 
berry water and the qiuirter of a wafer.” 

In another letter: “Lola has growni astonishingly thin. 
My son Theodore has mesmerized her and I lot her drink 
ass’.s milk.” 

A few days after this .she is in .Switzerland, where in grati- 
tude they allowed her to stay. The three followers stayed 
some time with her; then dropped olf, on their own busi- 
ness, never, whatever it was, to compare witli the days 
when they stood by Lola. : 



As for tile King, he had committed the bksphemy which 
cannot be pardoned, either in Heaven or on earth. I do not 
mean the mere treachery towards the woman he loved, to- 
wards loyalty and friendship. Thank Heaven, a man may 
do that and yet not be lost. But he had traded his life-pur- 
pose, his own meaning, against peace and safety, an illicit 
tran,saetion which offends against die laws of existence 
themselves. In six weeks, the average time drat lies be- 
tween sentence and execution, he was hu-stled into an ig- 
nominious abdication and expelled from die capital. 

Lola has now finished. The remainder of her action has 
only the vile interest of a study in vivisecdou; her move- 
ments are tho.se of a flayed animal in a cage. One by one 
she shakes at every locked opening; travel, hermitage, re- 
ligion, even marriage. In 1849 she got a poor booby of a 
Giifudsman to take her to the registry office. Immediately 
afterwards the man’s family had her arrested for bigamy, 
Lieutenant James being still alive, but the action was 
dropped. In 1851 she went to New York and danced there, 
with some success, more of curiosity than esteem. From 
there to Now Orleans, where she caught a gold fever and 
went ovoilatid to California. That pretentious fellow, Hus- 
soll, the English war-correspondent, saw her en route and 
relates; “OeeiLsionally some distinguished pas.seiigeis 
pas.sod on the upward and downward tides of rufliani-sm 
and la.scality that .swept periodically through Cruces. Came 
Olio day Lola Montez in the full zenith of her evil fame, 
bound for Califoniia with a strange suite. A good-looking 
hold woman, with flue bad eyes and a determined hearing 
dressed in perfect male attire, with shirt collar turned down 
over a velvet lapellod coat, richly worked shirt front, black 
hat, French unmentionables, and natty polished boots with 
spur.s. She carried in her hand a handsome riding whip. 
... 1 was glad when the wretched woman mde off on the 
following morning.” 



Then there are stories ot other maniages, other affaiis, 
uncertain, nnfastidious, ophenieral. There was an (xlilcn 
named Hull; a German hunter, Adler. Hands clutched for 
a moment through the bars, tugged despairingly and re- 
leased. In 1854 she is living alone in a cabin in Gra.ss Val- 
ley, at the foot of tire Sierra Nevada, with a half-farm, half- 
menagerie of animals. A newspaper despatch de.seribes; 
"On Tuesday last Lola Montez paid us a visit in a sleigh 
and a span of hor-ses decorated with impromptu cow-bells. 
She flashed like a meteor through the snowflakes and wan- 
ton snowballs, and disappeared in the dhection of Grass 
Valley.” 

Next .she is in Anstralia, in Ballarat, again looking for 
gold, but finding tire Australian. A series of lamentable 
rows, put on her by the indiscreet and unrivalled vulgarity 
of British colonies, where the subtle social civilization of 
the mother country has gone sour, finally chased her out 
like a mangled hare, back to her .starting point, Ireland, and 
the Calvinist religion. It is a curious secret in "repentanoo” 
that those who have been conquered by tlio matter of fact 
flee to the suave romanticism, the ennobling melancholy of 
Catholicism; but those like Lola, who are sick of love, ad- 
venture, life, turn Puritan. Where, with hf>r own remark 
Written in her spiritual journal, alongside details of pious 
lecturing, growing poverty, chapel going and prayers, we 
leave her. 

“But now all is wonderfully changed in my heart. What 
I loved before, now I bate.” In ISffl. .she died, forty-three 
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CAGLIOSTRO 
(AND SERAPHINA) 




The case of a double adventure — ^Lola with Casanova, or 
Alexander witli some honey-colored chieftainess, Instead 
of tliat little Persian gazelle Roxana — ^is an inevitable con- 
jecture, now we have come so far. Would not the natural 
duad, man and wife, survive in die life of risk longer and 
healthier tliau any mere monad of adventure, if male, 
doomed to fail of a surfeit of his luck, if woman, to peter 
out from inanition of hers? In any case, one would look for 
important and amusing modiBcations of the laws ( or rather 
dynamical habits) tliat seem to govern adventure, Tliese 
are likely to be harmonic rather tlian logical, for life abomi- 
nates logic; and tins complication i heightened by the rare- 
ness of the case, almost necessarily coiifmetl to a particular 
class of adventure. For indeed what could Alexander have 
done with a partner, or Columbus; or Casanova for that 
matter, or Lola? Their isolation was not a flaw, but the very 
order of the archilecturo of what they did, and suffered; 
the destruction of which would have turned all into that 
most insipid of fairy-tales, the novelette. For our duad 
chord, we must look among adventurers whose activity 
was a business. Hiat is, we must steer between tlie oppos- 



ing dullnesses of swindling and tade — can hardly think 
of anyone hut Cagliostro and his Seraphina, the last colors 
in tho sunset of Old Europe. 

Tlio man’s real naino wa.s' Ghi.soppo Balsiimo. IVo mo 
used to the habit of chaiigo of natne, idinost as regular in 
adventurers as in the three other professions that rcignlarly 
use it, the monastery, tho stage, and the streets. We know 
its almost ceremonial reason: tho .symholtail £il:ijnr:itiou of 
ties, tasks, duties, those of family preparatory to tho.se of 
■society; its most general motive: :iral)itioii in it.s plainest 
symptom,?, even to the poetry of snobbery. His father was 
a small store-keeper in Palermo; the date 1743. Tliis Giu- 
seppe, for short Beppo, grew into a stout, hhmt-faoed gut- 
ter-hero, thievish, daring, calm, the bug-be:u' of all the 
house-wives and milk-sops of tho noighliourhood. He out 
washing lines, incited dog-fighis, bullied tho i:::ud nrchin.s 
and led the bold ones to expeditions :igainst street vendors’ 
carts, and added as much confusion :is ho could to tho hiby- 
rinthine noise of the hot old city, whore :it any moment of 
the day or night there is a tjuarrol or a bargain 1 leing made. 
At tlie age of twelve he was sent to tho somiiuuy of St. 
Roch to learn his letters, wa.s beaten industriou.sly by tho 
teachers and the porter, and ran nw:iy. His fatlie:’ was de:id. 
His mother’s brother got him admitted to tho Mon::, story 
of the Benfratelli — tho eutmneo to the only career for a 
eleverish boy of his ckss. Here, after a tiii:e, lie was sent to 
work for the apothecary of tho e.sUdilishment; to cle::n 
phi:i!s, weigh horh.s, tend the alemhies :uul .sweep the floor, 
as well as learn the elements of tho most sons:i::l anti ex- 
citing of sciences. Chemistry. Even in its modern nvxterity, 
a chemical laboratory is the most fasciiuitiug place, in the 
world to those lucky enough to possc.s.s strong curiosity and 
sense of smell. In the eighteenth-century Sicilian monas- 
tery, where every bottle looked like a toy and contained a 
secret, where the materia medica was the Arabian Nights, 



and every piece of apparatus uncanny folk-lore, Bojrpo’s 
faculties caught alight. He conceived the Idea of magic. He 
learned so easily and well that his master took a fancy to 
him, and the queue of beggarly out-patients often had to 
wait for their- potions while the two were lost together hr 
speculatory di.seussion and operations, in tlie dark, aro- 
matic crypt. As a spiritual antidote to this exaggeration, the 
brothers gave Beppo the task of reading to them at meal- 
time. The book preferred was some interminable martyr- 
ology — another potent irritant to his Imagination, already 
alert with desire to commerce -with tlie supernatural. But 
one day in Lent diese stories of devil-worsting bishops, 
lion-taming virgins, fire-proof fakirs and invulnerable con- 
fessors palled on him. Or his nature, which pushed him to 
practical jokes, suddenly saw tlie humor of the unkempt 
solemnity with which the brethren ate tlieir soup; and he 
began to substitute as he read the names of the most notori- 
ous whores of Palermo for the holy ones in hi,s book. For 
this he was beaten witli thongs and then cha.sed from the 
community. 

He must have known more than he should to play this 
jackanapes tuck; no doubt there must be a lost story of un- 
monastic escapades and encounters before the definite ex- 
pulsion. It was not tlien as a lamb that he plunged into the 
"loose life” which his only official biographer, the Grand 
Inquisitor of Borne, now sets down. His next calling was 
that of a painter; which to him, to his city, and to his coun- 
try included a .shabby, dabbling admixture of marble-couii- 
terfeiter, distemperer, sign-writer with the making of those 
canvas stomis at sea, in the distance Vesuvius in eruption, 
whose manufacture ( along witlx tliat of plaster casts of sen- 
timental statuaiy) is the largest artistic product of Italy to 
this day. 

But art was overcrowded, even then. Beppo was forced, 
or chose, to eke out commissions with anodier local Indus- 
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try, inseparable as cliaperonage from all societies wlieie 
there is strict seclusion of women, that is, pandering. One 
of bis clients was his pretty cousin’s Romeo, who.se letters 
he passed, and who.se presents he intercepted. With admir- 
able vitality, he added again to this .sort of thing .some 
amount of bespoke forgery; that is, he put his services and 
his pen at the command of pewons in difflcnltic.s about a 
signature. It has been dug up that on one occasion he 
forged a whole will for the benoflt of a religions commu- 
nity, and a pass out for a monk in the name of his Superior 

With these mean and clever resources ho earned enough 
to eat well. All his life he had an enormous apjietite for 
food, as common an accompauiinent of great nervous force 
as its opposite. The su{K}rlluity he worked off in a violent 
bullying life; ho became very muscular, and picked quar- 
rels with .sailors, beat the nigbt-watchmen, o.vtablisbod bis 
reputation as a ward-terror. All those essays are comically 
out of proportion, and .siiperflcially out of relation to the 
particular splendour of tlio destiny before him. Half a 
hooligan, half a crook: the two commonest and Ica.st inter- 
e.sting of human qualities, ihis is all his peevi.sh biogra- 
phoLS, Carlyle and the Inquisitor, make of him who was to 
become Cagliostro. Deduce that there must have been 
something Ihat escaped tlicir .survey from bis last .scene in 
Palermo. This “obnoxious lout” appears abruptly to have 
captured the conhdence of a gohlsmilh called Marano, and 
engaged him on a treasure hunt, in a coast cave, at mid- 
night. In his nagging, prosecuting .style, Carlyle presents 
this as an absurd .swindle, an affair (like mo.st events in liis- 
tory to him ) of knave and dupe, with an ea,sy laugh in it 
for Scotch canniness. But we, the jury, must notice that 
there are facts that do not fit into this view, any more than 
the Inquisition’s Beppo fits into the Cagliostro who has less 
one-sided chronicles to attest Irim. Thei'e is magic in tliis 



affair, not only talk of dowsing, forked liazel rods and the 
rest, but circles in the moonlight, and burning earth, and 
the invocation of devils, quite out of character with the 
loutish Beppo we are told to see. Only in the bare fact that, 
following a quarrel with the goldsmitli, Beppo fled from 
Palermo, are we satisfied to acquiesce. 

His own story of tire years that followed must be left to 
its proper context, the personality Seraphina helped or 
goaded him to compose. Actually he must have gone East, 
to that old right wing of die Roman Empiie to which all 
adventurous Italians (as distinguished from honest) still 
are drawn, to Minor and Hither Asia. Cairo, Bagdad, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, even Constantinople, may have received 
him, and fed him in return for liis yams, his daubing, his 
pandering or his dieating. Like his innumerable compa- 
triots who still drift dirough all the cities within a week of 
Suez, he would find himself at home anywhere hut out of a 
crowd. He emerges for certain in Rome, lodging at the Sign 
of the Sun, poor, and engaged in a mes-sy little business 
(but which few consider immoral, especially not Carlyle), 
of selling bad art to the middle okss, in species— touched 
up pen-and-ink drawings of the usual monuments. A pre- 
cursor of the picture postcard trade. 

In this shapele.ss state, he metliis Seraphina, whose real 
or socially Imposed name was Lorenza Feliciani. She was 
the daughter of a small tradesman, a girdle-maker or 
glover, and a handsome girl, with, like most others, roman- 
tic ideas. Unlike most others, she was prej)ared to put them 
into action. In fact she was a bom adventuress, and, if 
there were more recorded about her and her .share in the 
enoii ous life of her husband, very likely entitled to be 
called one of tire greatest there have ever been. Neverthe- 
less it is true that her own will is so invisible for a long 
interval or rather separately inaudible in the chord of ad- 
venture in which they were both merged, her .share so ap- 



pm-ently passive, that she is usually forgotten by th e writers 
whom the theme tempts, or, still worse, cxhiluted as a 
brave poor thing. The advantage of sentimentality is its 
short cut through psychology. Nothing in tlie facts of the 
case can give us another version of the Griseldu h igond. In- 
stead, it is probable (though there is not much move than 
the significant chronology to support me) that the miita- 
morphosis of this obese caterpillar, Ileppo llalsiimo, into 
the gorgeous moth, Count Alexander of Cagliostro, Tupil 
Adored of the sage Althotas, Foster Child of the Seherif of 
Mecca, putative son of the last King of Trobizoiid, named 
IIso Acharat, .and the Unfortunate Child of Nature, Grand- 
master Supreme of the Egyptian Free-Masonry of High 
Science, Grand Cophta of Europe and Asia, was due, effec- 
tively, to little I,orenzi\, his mystical Seraphiiia, That is, the 
impetus, the welding of (he dual will came, as it came in 
that other coupling of Tola and I.,ouis, from the female 
side, Before the joint adventiirn existed lliat, single and 
successful, of Lorenza: the turning of a needy lying lout 
into — what liis nature was capahlo of lieconiiiig, 

This, for short, was a charlatan. The griatost charlatan 
the world has ever possessed. Or sultered. Which doc.s not 
matter to this enquiry. 

The tonic note of Inn" advontuu! was thus his personality, 
the education of his will, if the respectaldo term may be 
borrowed for a moment. In this she conformed to the lond- 
enoy which we made out from the ease of I .ola Montez, 
that the typo adventure of woniim is Man. In iiis nngainli- 
ncss she perceived dignity, in his loutishnoss, an undevel- 
oped quality of weight. In his untiring, eager torrent of 
lies, boasts, about himself and his travels, .she dct<!ctcd, not 
only an nncommonplaee imagination, but that rare glint of 
auto-suggestion, self-belief, which is the radium of imagi- 
native life. Dividing this stage of her adventure into the ex- 
ploration of Beppo and the invention of Cagliostro, in the 
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first slie penetrated the mud-flats and mean deserts of what 
he was, far into the tropical hinterland o( what ho might 
become. This talker might become convincing, because he 
was half-convinced himself. Even for a little lloniiin stay- 
maker this insight into the man she loved was not specially 
remarkable, though audacious. Probably some sort of sub- 
conscious quasi-economic appraisement is inherent in the 
falling in love of all women. But what was extremely mre, 
in fact original, was the constructive effort with which she 
gave tliis intuitive exploration practical value. The educa- 
tion of a personality (as distinguished from that merely 
mental and physical), though it has had many illustrious 
exponents — the majority, it is true, no less illustrious bun- 
glers — is still as sti-ictly empirical as dowsing, or medium- 
ship, or political economy. 

Learning, which she certainly did not possess, would not 
have helped her out. In her walks with him through the 
luminous squares and endless streets of her Rome, sitting 
on the steps of the Piazza de Spagna where the swallows 
fly, or on the lip of Baroque fountains, in the vortex of the 
pilgrim tides of half die world, she must have studied her 
material and Invented her practice. Which for months 
while they were betrothed, she must have used In an auda- 
cious campaign on tire citadels and palisades of his essen- 
tially barbarous spirit. 

Balsamo was evil-tempered, touchy; he must have re- 
sisted like a bull-dog the ablation of those vices, those vir- 
tues which she decided to drag away out of him; traits like 
weeds choking the comsistent outline of Cagliostro. She had 
to cure liim of his low Sicilian penny-fever; his mongrel 
habit In time of danger to snap and yelp; his cringe and his 
strut, both out of place in good society; bodi his fear and 
his hatred of the police — and to substitute in their place an 
unchallengeable indifference. To do all these things was 
delicate, for the balance of his confidence in himself must 



not he touched with a feadier, or all was lost, both lover 
and venture. Higher and easier was the twin operation of 
fortifying what she left; out of his lying to make a vision- 
ary; to select a coherent story from his Inxuriaiit brag, and 
confine him to it; to deflect his heut for pandering, and 
make him specialize in tho trade of coimnoditie.s, more 
spiritual and also more costly tlian Eve’s llosli; to extract a 
latent talent for stage management, such as ho showed 
with the Sicilian goldsmith; to colhito the oolorcd .scraps of 
legend and superstition his rag-bag mind was stiiilecl with; 
to deepen his fear of devils, and his hopes of .supernatural 
powers and finally to believe in them all herself, and even 

In short, she had luck and judgment, hut no morals. So 
she made a personality out of a nonentity, and unravelled 
tho daitet problem in Imman dyiiamie.s, con.sirneting out 
of a tangle of greedy contnidiolions a single, slaup will, 
that could discharge itself upon the world liko a bullet, in- 
stead of a cartridge of small shot. Wliatever her share of 
the advonliue, she was the maker of the adventurer; an 
operation rarer and more dangerous than any magic Clagli- 
ostro over knew. 

The direction of this new force, lihemted liy ihe love, 
vanity, and in.spirutiou of a .sharp little sliop-as-slstant, was 
tlirengh the .spirit of die time.s to a porsonal power (hat bofh 
were content to wish as large as possible, without any limi- 
tation or detailed idea. This spirit, since it was the Age of 
Reason, was love of Mystery. For it cannot be disguised 
that die prime effect of knowledge of the rmiverso in wbieh 
wo are shipwrecked is a feeling of despair and cli.sgust, 
often developing into an energetic desire to escape out of 
reality altogether. The age of Voltaire is also tho age of 
fairy tales; the vast Cabinet des Fees, some volumes of 
which Mario Antoinette took into her cell to console her, 
it is said, stood alongside the Encyclopedio, Alice’s Advon- 



lines ni Wonderland belongs to the same age and within 
seven years of the same date as the Origin of Species, In- 
deed the beginning of all folk-lore, should be postdated to 
the time when primitive man had lost his brightest illu- 
sions. This impression of disgust, and tliis impulse to es- 
cape were naturally very strong in the eighteentli century, 
which had come to a singularly lucid view of the truth of 
the laws that govern our existence, the nature of mankind, 
its passions and instincts, its societies, customs, and possi- 
bilities, its scope and cosmical setting and the probable 
length and breadth of its destinies. This escape, .since from 
Truth, can only be into Illusion, the sublime comfort and 
refuge of that pragmatic fiction we have already praised. 
There is the usual human poverty of Its possible varieties. 
The shortest way out of Manchester is notoriously a bottle 
of Gordon’s ginj out of any business man’s life there is the 
mirage of Paris; out of Paris, or mediociity of talent and 
imagination, there are all the dnigs, from subtle, all-con- 
quering opium to cheating, cozening cocaine. There is re- 
ligion, of course, and music, and gambling; these are the 
major euphorias. But the queerest and oldest is the side- 
path of Magic, where tills couple chose to establish them- 
selves, priests, touts, at your choice; a sort of emigration 
agency for Prospero’s Island for those wearied of any too 
solid Dukedom of Milan. At its deepest, this Magic is con- 
cerned with the creative powers of die will; at lowest it is 
but a barbarous rationalism, the first of all our attempts to 
force the heavens to be reasonable. Wliether there is any 
Until in diis desperate sortie from truth is no matter; it is 
impo: t I 1 this story to remember that the operations o) 
Caglioslro were entirely dependent on tiiat focussing of 
die will, that is called behef, not only in the followers, but 
most of all in the leader liimself. There is a smart ignorance 
that explains men like Cagliostro with die one word “hypo- 
crite,” or “cheat,” n thesis which neither history nor even 
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rudimentary psychology will swallow. The requiremwits 
of this adventure, of will and Iwlicif, they had chosen, wci c 
an absolutely .single will and at any rate a workabli: and 
tempoiary conviction; without a inoasiiro of both they 
could not have .sold a gold-brick to an agricultural laborer. 
Their public wa.s educated, often sulrtlc, fantastic, hut as 
critical as the paying audients) at the finst night of an opera. 
Kven ill the political branch, or spollbiudiiig, the magician 
must believe in himself, if it i.s only us long a.s ho is .spout- 

But will and belief before they are marketalilo demand a 
vehicle; that is, a personality. 'Hie .suli.stanco of a personal- 
ity is its past. Lorenza— not yet Soraphina— set herself to 
adapt out of the rich hut incoherent yams of her lover a 
ne varktur edition of his hogiiinings. As finally adopted 
this made a remarkable story. Palermo events were cut out, 
as .she had cut out his Pulcrnio characlcr. lie was, tlicy 
agreed to believe, the unlucky son of the last uiouarch of 
Trebizond, disinherited and exiled liy the ruin of that dis- 
tant kingdom. In his flight he fell in with haiidiis, who sold 
him in the slave m.arkct of Mecca. Who.so noble Soherit 
hougl t 1 ill 1 him in Clahiilistic wi.sdom. .But 
when ho grew, neither the iiiugiiaiiiinity nor the favor of 
the Scherif could keep his aiiihitioiia mid inission sedentary, 
so that at last the Mage lot him go, bestowing on him the 
roniantio and pitying title of Uiifortimato Child of Nature. 
In his travels he met a sect of whirling Dervishes, also an 
Osiriaii fraternity, and a Domdaniel of Alchemists, all of 
whom received him with honor, initiated him into their 
mysteries and were reluctantly forced to let him go on his 
hrsaliable wandering. At Dama.scii.s ho found the niahiitnia 
of all arcanio wisdoms, the sage Althotas, with whom he 
einbarked for Malta, where the secret remiimit of the Gnos- 
tic Knights possessed a suhtcrraiieaii laboratory. Here Al- 
thotas and he did great works in spiritual chemistry, in 



every work of the transforming and transmuting irreducl- 
bles which is proper to the imagination. They hinted he 
was obliged to kill Althotas. 

As for Lorenza, she contented herself with tire name of 
Seraphina, mysteiy, and suggestion. She was left to the 
imagmation. which she helped only with such hints as a 
foreign cut in her dressing, and a foreign accent in every 
language. 

With this complete equipment of personality, will, and 
belief, the adventure might begin. But first there was an 
accident. The couple had taken up their lodging in her 
parents’ house. Cagliostro had never been so comfortable. 
He knew more of the world tlran Seraphina and assured 
hei’ that it was folly to go further. With a basis of three 
good meals daily, and a feather bed, he felt that his talents 
had their best chance of development, here in Rome. All 
that they had planned might well be executed without 
stirring from the base. 

Seraphina was at a loss. Fate was obliged to lend her 
hand; or her foot. For when all seemed spoiled, and tire 
pair seemingly bound to waste their impetus in some hug- 
ger-muggeiy of fortune-telling, palm-reading, horoscoping 
in this hack street, they were kicked out by tire father, who 
eamo to a decision that he liked neither the face, the stories, 
nor the pretemsions of his son-in-law. So wltlr a sulkiness 
that unintentionally put the last touch to hi.s make-up. 
Count Alexander Cagliostro put on his Prussian Colonel’s 
uniform, to buy which, practically new, his my.sterious 
Seraphina had spent a twelftli of her savings, and accom- 
panied by a hooded velvet figure, took the coach for Milan. 

We have no precise biowledge of their adventures for 
the next years. Even a bald account would have been 
better reading than all the poems of the time. Only the 
.statement ot the Inquisition-biographer who sets down in- 
stead a descriptive catalogue of their dupes— official syno- 



nym for tlie converts of a Iioretic. This contains a full set of 
peisoiugos fo an liistorical clinina: Italian Connis, J/rcndi 
Envoys, Spanish Marquises, Dukes anil masked ladies of 
fashion. The couple appear at Vuiiieo, Milan, Marseille, s, 
Madrid, Cadiz, Lfahon, and Jlru-ssels. They travelled in a 
japanned black coach, with sober heraldry in )'iild on tlio 
doors, with sir anned attendants in dark livery, and a grisit 
deal of luggage. 

Everywhere they stopped they had the same introduc- 
tory technique, which was probably that of their poor and 
doubtful beginning. The romantic coach would draw up at 
tire best Inn of the city. Tliey ordered their meal in a pri- 
vate room, asking for strange dishes in a grave voice and a 
strong yot indennable foreign accent. At Jlrst they must 
then have staged some little comedy of appearances at the 
window by Siirapliina, looking unuttorabiy sad and .sweet, 
or chance collisions on the stairs and long, impressive, eld- 
fashionod apologies hy the Ciarat, to attract the right curi- 
osity, But as soon as they had servants, to he brihed and 
pumped, the introductions must have bcou much easier, 

Tlie profession of inagioi.m, in wliieh our wandering 
couple were thus ri.slng to iiiaeoessililo heights. Is one of the 
most perilous and arduous specializations of the imagina- 
tion. On the one hand thoro is the hostility of (iod and the 
police to be guarded against; on the other it is as diiiioult as 
music, as deep ns poetry, as ingenious as stage-craft, as 
neivous as the tnaniifacture of high explo.sivc.s, and as deli- 
cate as the trade in naroolic,s. Teclinieally in its upper at- 
mospheres where Cagliostro and Seraphiiia llcw, it is social. 
For it aims to satisfy the deepest wishes of the luunan 
heart, which are rarely individual; and its tools are secret 
societies. Tlie fear of death, crypto-sexaal longings for su- 
pernatural terrors and beauties and all the rest of the com- 
plex motive that sends men to Mahomet, Beethoven, or 
Cagliostro, cannot be satisiled adequately except hy a 



ohiivch, an orchestra, or a freemasonry. In occultism this 
apparatus must be secret, for it is not a salvation, but an es- 
cape; an escape from the prison of reality, into another 
world, without birth or death, outside the organic flux, with 
another rhythm than the eternal Out and In, conception 
and corruption, eating and excretion. Tire inscription over 
the little side door, where Cagliostro dangled the key is 
OSER 
VOULOIR 
SE TAIRE.' 

So a better idea of the skeleton of their doings, while the 
couple were posting over Europe, is not at all a plotless suc- 
cession of coups, like Gil Bias, or Eulenspiegel, but in the 
venerable records of missionaries, propagating a faith and 
building a church. Their work was not the making of a 
black-list, but a cult. Tlieir captures were converts, to he 
preserved, not dupes to be fled from, disciples to be put on 
the registers of die initiated members of the Egyptian Free- 
masonry of High Science. President: a great Unknown, liv- 
ing in the unknown recesses of die mountains of the moon, 
Grand Coplita for Europe and Asia: Count Alexander Cag- 
liostro; Grand Mistress; die disincarcerated Seraphiiia. 

This reticulated organism tiiat spread its threads before 
it was done over a thousand miles of Europe did not itself, 
in the magical way, spring full grown out of the night. The 
first contacts between the couple and dieir adepts, those 
meetings in close-shuttered sitting rooms in the inns of the 
route, must have been rather masterpieces of suggestion 
and allusion than definite propaganda for the lingo nia- 
cliuie of which not a cogwheel yet existed. The cmlous in- 
quirer who paid for die first dinner of the adventure must 
have been the beneficiary of a performance, of unusual ar- 
tistic value; some virtuosic confidence trick worked with 


VIU, KEEP SILENCE. 



From this artistically pemirioiis oiubryo, tlioir (idvoiiture 
developed and branched rapidly. In their second town 
they were able to offer a materialization of the devil. In 
their tliird a range of those transformations which aro the 
first object of necromancy, hemp into silk, pearls out of 
pebbles, roses out of powder. They had a crystal ball, and 
. could produce in it the little iridescent .scene.s, bod-room 
interiors, inexplicablo nostalgic landscapes, concentrated 
perspectives where figures of the past and future walk out 
and in that are the recompense of long staring. Cagliostro 
could for a consideration show you a niandragore, those 
little earthly creatures who cry at night out of the earth at 
the foot of trees, and are born of the "voluptuous and am- 
biguous tears” of a hanged man, IIo had like Descartes in 
the legend a satin lined chest with him tliat contained a 
sylph six inehes high, of the most perfect beauty and life. 
He reproduced the secret of Count ICuelfsleiu, who knew 
how to fabricate homunculi by rare distillation and formon- 
tations, who answered queslion.s, and lived in hollies, care- 
fully sealed because they were quarrolsomo. 

But all these curiosities were reprc.sented as prelimin- 
aries, mstalmouts of incommensurahly greater mysteries he 
had in store. He .showed them as a travelling circus puts a 
juggler and a clown on the platform in front of the ticket 
office, to advertise the main .sliow inside. Tho.so who wished 
to go further were set on the first initiations of his Egyptian 
Freemasonry, and as it grow in his mind and in numbers, 
promoted through successive grades. The only details that 
remain of this organization are unfortunately mutilated 



and deformed. They give no fuller idea of the reality than 
a hostile detective could of the secret performauce of a new 
opera, if he had only heard the chatter of sceiie-.shiftor.s. 
The music is not there, in these malignant accounts in the 
Inquisition records which is all we pofiscss, nor the plot, 
nor even the glitter. 

"The men elevated to the rank of Master take the names 
of early prophets; the women tliose of Sibyls. 

"The Grand Mi.stre.ss Seraphina blows on the faces of the 
female initiates, all along from brow to chin, and says: ‘I 
give you this breath to germinate and become alive in your 
heart the spirit of truth, which we possess by the names of 
Helios, Meno, Tetragrammaton.’ 

"The recipient is led by a dark path into an immense hall, 
the coiling, the walls, the floor of which are covered by a 
black cloth, embroidered with serpents. Three sepulchre 
lights glimmer there showing fi m tii to time cert i n 
wrecks of humanity saspeiidcd by funereal cloths. A lieap 
of skeletons makes an altar. On both sides of it are piled 
hooks. Some of the.se contain threats against the perjured. 
Others coniain accounts of the working of the invisible rc- 
vongiiig .spirit, Eight hours p.ass. flieii phantoms .slowly 
cross the hall and sink, without noise of trapdoors. 

"Tho novice .spends twenty-four hours here in the midst 
of silence. A strict fast has already weakened his thinking 
facuUies. Lifiuors with which he is provided wear out his 
resolulioii and make him sleepy. 

"Three cups are at his feet. At la.st three men appear, 
Tliese put a pale-colored ribbon round his forehead dipped 
in blood and covered with silveiy characters, some of them 
Christian. Copper amulets, among them a crucifix of cop- 
per, arc tied round his nock. He is stripped naked; signs arc 
traced on his body with blood. In this state of humiliation 
five phantoms stride towards him, armed with swords and 
dripping with blood. Tliey spread a carpet on the floor to 


TWELVE AGAINST 


kneel on. The pyre is lit. In the .smoke is .seen a gigantic 
transparent figure who repeats the terms of the oath, etc." 

The stu0, as it is, is probably no worse than the current 
hocus-pocus of any secret society in the world. But in these 
vestigial, mangled remains of what was, quite likely, part 
pasteboard when new, it is vain to look for the most faded 
fragment of the high excitement it once stirred in souls that 

e G r tl 1 nple nor trivial. It is a charred leaf of a 
score written in a mode and for instruments that are ir- 
remediably lost. 

However there is something else to be found in rum- 
maging this junk: a clue to the hidden progress of their ad- 
venture. For this rigmarole is a religioas, not a magical rite. 
Its purpose, that is to say, is obviously the same as that of 
all Mysteries, an initiation into a method of gaming im- 
mortality for the soul. The couple have been turned clean 
off dioir first course, by the gulf tide of the human mind, 
that rises in the depths of its piofoimd conslitulion — the 
fear of death. Instead of their fiisl offer, an escape from the 
cosmos, they have come down to offer merely escape from 
the grave. Their magic peep-.show has turned into a re- 
ligious circus. Instead of sylphs, they trade in ghosts. In- 
stead of an anodyne against disgust of human life, an elixir 
tor prolonging it in saacuhi saectiJornm. 

Following the glistening japanned coach of Ihoir destiny 
to and fro on the trunk roads of Kuropo there arc other 
similar changes of horses to be observed. The Unforliinale 
Child of Nature progresses if not in the science of the super- 
natural, in the .science of men. He has discovered that 
drags agaiast life are infinitely more desired oven than 
drugs against death, and he supplies them. He is as flexible 
as Casanova to the hints of his destiny. When ho finds that 
Seraphina’s body pleases even.more than her aura, he was 
willing, .says die Inquisitor, to supply even that. Seraphina 
too. And with impetus he descends (since the road leads 



dowiiwiU'ds) lo llie vulgiir bvanches of the black art, quite 
desei ling its siibtiltics. He makes lovc-philties, be has tlio 
secret of turning copper into gold. He asks his Ariel no 
longer for aerial music, but for cures for the gout. The no- 
ble and refined diispairs that came to him turned out in the 
end to bo only de shc,s, and common desires, for hcaltli, for 
women, for survival, and above all for money. And it is 
curious to see bow the pbaimncopoeia of tricks of Cagli- 
ostro .shrinks, ns he grows in wisdom, to the single chapter 
of alchemy, the .single nostrum for the single elemental 
desire of man. Gold. Tho dillicult therapeutics of Welt- 
schmerx can be resolved, in his experience, into prescrip- 
tions for unracimtcd lovo, mwatisfactory health, unap- 
ponsed fear of death! all those, with .scientific economy, in 
turn supcriluous if he can only teach the .secret of quick 
and easy riches. So following tho wcll-bealcn road, ho 
turned from rnagie to doctoring, from doctoring lo psy- 
chology. 

Seraphhm his companion piir.sned her private parallel to 
knowledge, by his .side. She Iciirnt with iuilalioii that all 
men want mystery m woman; 1 I n ll a i i y I y 
poetry! more than poetry, love! more than lovo, the in gent 
satisfaction of desire. After desire, comes satiety! then use, 
the use to which Ciiglioslro put her— -to get him money, 
which brought her out after an uncomfortable excursion to 
the summit of his own discovery. 

Come togctlu!!' to this ninch more veiierablo thtin Hgypt’s 
science of the lu.imim heart, their joint course leaves the 
mists and proceeds for a time in strict prose. Tliey became 
a business partncu.ship: in Ibo immortality, love-philtering 
and alchemist trade, that bad its regular booms and depres- 
sions. Very likcily it is true that Cagliostro was willing to 
oblige the widespread demand for a dependable and quick 
poison, often needed in the tangled affairs of great families 
such as formed the most esteemed iiart of his clientAIei to 


simplify a succession, or solve a domestic estrangement. It 
was not for this, in the age of La Voisin and tlio Marquisu 
cle Brinvillier.s, that liis troubles with thcs high police of ihe 
whole continent progrcs.siv()ly increased, nor hoeanse of 
the complaints of those dtasatislied with his expensive rec- 
ipes for making gold cheaply. Alchemy like Astrology 
breeds no sceptics. It was the religions and political pe- 
numbra of his doings that fascinated Society's bull-dogs 
and foxes; the infringement of the Cliristian monopoly in 
his Egyptian Lodges, the odd twigs of doniocrallo doctrine 
this eclectic jack-daw had built into his idtual, 

Cagliostro himself clearly saw how things stood, and de- 
sired to excise die cause by abandoning, or at any rate re- 
ducing what displeased his persecutors, the Egyptian Sci- 
entillo branch, and confining himself to the more paying 
pursuit of practical sorcery. Dot .Seraphliia bad not come 
out for more gain. With true womanly ideali.sm, .she loved 
the things that money can buy; e.spocially the meals ( she 
shared Cagliostro’s enthusiastic appetite), the drosses, the 
comforts, but de.spised and misunderstood the materialism 
of earning it. She assisted him iu his imaginative chemistry 
against her will; except perhaps in the matter of love po- 
tions; and never ceased to nag him for his neglect of tho 
pure though less prolitable siiperiaitural. 

So dieir miitary will showed signs of dislnlogration, 
Cagliostro turned his head Irritably towards bis national 
andhereditaiy ambition; the status of a retired millionaire. 
Seraplrina gazed constantly towards power and rank; .some 
joint Papacy of a vast underground religion, whore in the 
becoming majesty of the robes be had invented for her, 
she would .share in an Empire over the minds of all the 
romantics n Europe, sliake goveniments, .shape lives, re- 
ceive homages, in the combined principles of hope and a 
little blackmail. 

Restated conslructivelY, the end of the adventure 


: already 
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drags tlio oourse of the man; he is in love with satiety, ihit 
she is in love witli adventure. Her pitch is higher. 

'J his is tlic moment of the Palermo catastrophe, Every 
day Cagliostro grew more sullen. Iherjiient quarrels were 
1 1 1 I t ns of money to those, that listened; imdcr- 

iieath, tin' profoniid discord of their projects. The heavier 
pievailcsl. llxjy travelled to Palernu), where C.iighostro 
wi.shed to rotind oil' his fortune and retire. We have seen 
what happened to Mahomet, when he too tried to step olf 
his adventure in full motion, the merciless recoil of the past 
that shot him forward with accelerated velocity and higher 
trajectory than ever. So now with Cagliostro, Hi.s invented 
past had obliterated the real in himself, but not in his 
enemies, who wore waiting for him with a vengeance 
matured to over-proof hy the long wait. He was recognized 
and clapped into jail for forgery (in the mailer of the mon- 
astery will) and fraud, or .sorcery (in that of the gold- 
.smilh). 

Seiaphina saved him with the greatest devotion and 
diilleiilty. There was a hedge of Egyptian High Seimee in 
I’lili'i'iiio, Its presidenl, or Cophta, was tlui .sou of a great 
Sicilian noblo. 

Seraphina hnew how to settle the doubts that had come 
to this personage, from the revelation of Cagliostrn’s real 
name and hislory; and not only aroused his interest in the 
prisoner (who stood in some danger of a capital sentence) 
hill Ins faii.iiu il /cal. In such an e.stcnt that linlmg in 
peaceful mano'iivrhigs to get the case .stopped, the adept 
came into ihe court with his followers, .seized hold of the 
proseeiiting advocate and heat half the life out of him. until 
ho agreed to aliamloii his brief. The judges themselves, 
never eager about the case after they learned what power- 
tiil friends now stood heliind Cagliiistm, eoaseiitod readily 
to liave seen nothing and forgotten everything, and our 



For a long way from tins, the dund is again porlocl; its 
interior forces composed. Consequently this is the period 
of their magnificence. The ritual gateway of the Invisible 
Kingdom is enriched by tire full resources of their joint 
imagination. The Egyptian Lodge creeps into every re- 
served part of tlie .society of Europe. Its adepts grow to 
thousands, with a fine proportion of princes, millionaires 
and court ladies among them. Everyone capable of curios- 
ity has heard Cagliostro’s name, oven if they do not hope 
anytliing from him. He and Seraphiua and their conch be- 
came a sign of the times. Sometimes in honestly untidy 
antiquarian shops you can still come across one of the 
busts that were made and sold of him, in plaster or biscuit 
or porcelain, "a most portentous face of scoundrelism, dew- 
lapped, flat no ed, greasy, full of greediness, sensuality, ox- 
like ob tinacy, a forehead impudent, refu.s'ing to he 
ashamed, and then two eyes turned up seraphioally lan- 
guishing, a toucli of quiz too, tho most perfect quack face. 
, . Of Seraphina there remains, as far as I know, nothing 
material on which to base oven such a maviifestiy preju- 
diced portrait as this of Carlyle; but intuitionally wo know 
that her eyes must have been more intense than his, her 
pose less rhetorical, less explanatory. 

Tho be.setting di.sflgnromoiit of his personality, thrift, has 
for now quite vanished. They spend money splendidly, are 
never caught making it, so that mere .speculation on their 
fortune is a pleasure to all imaginations. In conscious or 
uiioonscioiis mimicry of their only serious rival in liistory, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Cagliostro gave a bonus to his per- 
sonality, by giving the hospitals and tho poor the prefer- 
ential benefit of his science. The rich often failed in their 
first or second attempts to consult him; and he would visit 
in pageant the local infirmary as soon as ho arrived in a city, 
dispensing to all the patients his Extract of Saturn, the most 
famou.s and genuine panacea of tliose times, 



In 1780 lie was in St. Petersburg, and had more peiisocu- 
tion there, notably from the Court Physician who was a 
Scotsman, and reported to the Emperor that Cagliostro’s 
"Spagirio Food,” intended to increase the life span of its 
eaters to two centuries was “unfit for a dog.” The Gemiim 
Ambassador entering into the cabal with a complaint 
against the Count about the unauthorized use of a Prussian 
uniform, he was expelled. 

He lost more ftian he could afford on tliis spoilt voyage, 
and m Warsaw he botdied an experiment m gold-makmg, 
was denounced by a rationalist courtier and again for- 
warded out of the country. But at Berlm, Frankfurt, Vi- 
enna, he recovered his balance. So that when they arrived 
in Strassburg in 1783, the couple had anived at the very 
altitude of their adventure. 

In that rich city, where the roofs are superstitious, and 
the pavements cobbled like the contradictory character of 
the Alsaoians, the great man was that most distingui.shed 
ass of history, The Prince Cardinal de Rohan, of the blood 
royal of Brittany. This de Rohan was Immense in every 
way, in his person, his wealth, his importance, life vanity, 
his good nature, and in the unexampled mess into which 
these magnitudes were destined to lead him, the court of 
France, the institution of monarchy, and derivatively the 
general history of Europe itself. 

Into the centre of this mess, tile affair of the Diamond 
Necklace, the first epicentre of the universal upheaval, tlie 
French Hovolution, whose lime was now near, the line of 
the duad adventure led as straight as the pull of gravitation. 
Rohan wrote to Caglioslro as soon as he arrived to ,say he 
wished to meet him. The Count replied, with his unvarying 
technique, "If Monseigneur the Cardinal is sick, let him 
come to me and I will cure him; if he is well, he has no 
need of me, I none of him.” The Abbe Georgel, the Prince- 



urse of thei; 


Carclmal’s memorialist, describes the further coi 
relations I 

“Admitted at length to Cagliostro’s sanctuary, the Princci 
saw, according his own account to me, in the incominuni- 
cative man’s physiognomy, something so dignified, so im- 
posing, that he felt a religious awe, and spoke to him 
reverently. Their interview, which was brief, excited more 
keenly than ever his desire of further acquaintance. This 
he finally attained, and the empiric gained the Prince’s en- 
tire confidence without appearing to court it, and mastery 
over his will. 'Your soul,’ he said one day to the Prince, ‘is 
worthy of mine; you deserve to be made participator of all 
my secrets.’ This captivated the whole faculties of a man 
who always hunted after secrets of alchemy and botany. 
Their interviews became long and frequent, I remember 
once having learnt, by a .sure way, that there were frequent, 
most expensive orgies in the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Stvassburg, where Tokay wine ran like water to regale Cag- 
liostro and Seraphina, . . 

From another testimony of the same period, by one 
Meiners, profes.sor at Gottingen, wo have a fact of import- 
ance. “The darkness which this Cagliostro has spread over 
the sonroes of his necessarily immense income and outlay 
contributes even more than his numifioeuee and miraculous 
cures to the notion that he is a divine e.xlraoidiucuy man, 
who has watched Nature in her deepest operations, and 
■stolen tile secret of Gold-Making from hor. . . .’’ Gold- 
making again. ... He had also fallen into what was, for 
him, had company. Hiis was one Jeanne do St. liemy do 
Valois, a poor relation of the royal house of Franco, a slnirp, 
bird-voiced creature who lived just over tlie border that 
divides adventure from resolute swindling. Slie was as at- 
tached to do Kohan as Cagliostro himself, but without any 
other apparatus than her wits, her tiny body, and her 
laiowledge of court scandals. One of the juiciest of the.se 



was the long standing bitterness between do Rohan, who 
had suffered quasi-exile in Strassburg through it, and Marie 
Antoinette, the Queen. Jeanne also knew about the Dia- 
mond Necklace, the treasure and the min of the court 
goldsmiths, Boehmer and Bassenge, who had locked up the 
value of a war.ship in it, hoping and hitherto failing to find 
a purchaser. It wa.s known at court atid to de Rohan that 
the Queen had been dreadfully tempted to acquire it, But 
the chronic bankraptcy of die royal exchequer, the King, 
or her own reasonableness, had dissuaded her from this. 
Jeanne had interrupted Cagliostro’s mystical tSte-k-tdte 
with de Rohan with her plan, which the Grand Cophta, 
after iniicli resentment and hesitation agreed to share in 
and assist. Caglio.stro was anxious to get to his dessert; to 
make in one coup enough to transmute his supernatural 
adventure into the solid, material castle in Sicily we have 
spoken of before — the natural breaking-point of bis single 
fate, from which hitherto the uiiderpiiming of Seraphina’s 
has saved him. 

There was to be a great deal to .share: exactly, the value 
of the Diamond Necklace. The Queen wanted it. De 
Rohan, the only man in France who could afford it. But 
Jeanne had something better than this bare coincidence, 
for the bare truth is no bait for fools. She knew do Rohan, 
and she told him the Queen had fallen in love with him; 
deeply; to the extent tliat she longed for him to give her 
the Necklace. 

There is a library of conjecture on the quality of Jeanne’s 
authority for this request, the .sum and point of her obvious 
lies. We know that she was a liar, but also that Marie An- 
toinette loved to exercise the rights of a pretty woman to 
be treacherous and impmdent; also that tlie Queen hated 
de Rohan very much. Our part of the story is that de Rohan 
fell into whoever’s trap it was, and that Cagliostro brought 
up all his ghosts, sciences, predictions, and supernatural 



counsels to help him into it. The magnificent nss bought 
the Necklace, and sent it tlu'ough Jeanne to the Queen; 
sinoc when it has never authentically been licarcl of. 

But human stupidity, the source tliesc two experts were 
tapping, is as ultimately treacherous and incalculable as 
any other elemental force, wind, water, fire. Here, it be- 
trayed them disastrously. If de Rohan had had a grain of 
sense, die plot would have succeeded. Instead the booby 
must needs go to the jewelers, Boehmer and Bassenge, en- 
joy their thanks, and indulge himself in tlie nobility of tell- 
ing them to thank, not him, but tire Queen, for the trans- 
action. Which tliey did. 

There are moments in history, when die mind with sur- 
jirise, and excitement ratlier than consteination, becomes 
suddenly aware that the general train of events it has been 
watching is only a prelude. So at tho Bridge of Sarajevo in 
1914, so with the visit of Boehmer and Bassenge to Ver- 
sailles to Marie Antoinette. It is as if wo were startled by 
the rap of a conductor’s baton, and the following crash of 
the dnims of tlie major orchestra of Fate, whose invisible 
existence we had clean forgotten. 

Tho curtain rattles up on the first scene of the Revolution. 
As if they had been carefully coached in foolery, without 
making a single error of sense, all the,so personages we 
have collected together 2 )layed out their irarts. Tho Queen 
with perfect naturalness hod de Rohan arrested at tho one 
moment when it would cause most noise and damage to 
her reputation:: when the whole Court was present to hoar 
him say the Mass of tire Assumption, tho 15th August, 
1785, Her police, to make certain tliat tho affair should do 
its maximum of damage by remaining a mystery, allowed 
de Rohan to destroy his papers. Cagliostro’s arrest that fol- 
lowed made triply certain that the remotest curiosity of 
the whole of Europe should follow this public examination 
of the virtue of the Queen and the ijrestige of a whole 





regime by her enemies, the Parlement de Paris. Folly Iniilt 
on folly, in the true farcical style in which all the tragic 
chapters of human history are written. 

The steeple of this edifice was the verdict; amhignous, 
niy.sterions, exonerating the condemned Jeanne de Valois 
by the acquittal of Cagliostio, whose complicity was a nec- 
essary part of the case against her; branding do Ilohan as 
a fool by denying ho was a knave; leaving on the Queen’s 
reputation the fatal marks of an ofQcious discretion, 

So Cagliostro totters out of History, his glamour torn, 
his mysteries in rags, and worst of all, hopelessly unfashion- 
able. Ho took refuge in England, the .sanctuary of the out- 
of-date. If ho had been alone, there ho would have ended, 
in some seedy City debt-jail, or in some legend of begging 
or guzzling hung round one of the unauthentic tavenis in 
the tourist trade, tlmt are the fortune of the purlieus of 
Fleet Street. 

But in the hnaginative silence fl)at conceals him in Lon- 
don for months, there is at last a commotion, the track of 
his lost and heroic duad, Seraphina, to the rescue. And fol- 
lowing on tlie reconstitution of the atom which his will 
had disastrously split in Strassburg, there follows n sudden, 
painful emergence of the old Cagliostro, starting into our 
view again as a drowned man bobs up to the surface out of 
the mud. "One de Morande, Editor of a Courier dri 
rHurope published in London, had for some time made it 
his distinction to be the foremost of Cagliostro’s enemies. 
Cagliostro enduring much in silence, happens once, in some! 
public audience to mention a practice he had witnessed in 
Aralria the Stony; the people tliere, it scorns, arc in the 
habit of fattening a few pigs annually, on provender mixfid 
witli arsenic, whereby tire whole pig carcase by and by be- 
comes, so to speak, arsenical; the arsenical pigs are then let 
loose into die woods, eaten by lions, leopards and olhtn' 
ferocious creatures; which latter natiually all die in consc- 



quence, and so the woods ave cleared of them. This adroit 
practice the Sieur Morande thought a proper subject for 
bantorj and accordingly in his sevcntoenth and two .follow- 
ing numbers, made merry enough with it. Whereupon 
Count Front-of-Brass writes an advertisement in the Public 
Advertizer (under date September 3rd, 1786) challenging 
the witty Sieur to breakfast with him for the 9th of Novem- 
ber next, in the face of the world, on nn actual sucking pig, 
fattened by Cagliostro, but cooked and carved by the Sieur 
Morande — under bet of Five Thousand Guineas sterling 
that, next morning after, he, the Sieur Morande shall be 
dead, and Count Cagliostro be alive. The poor Sieur durst 
not cry. Done; and backed out of the traasnetion making 
wry faces. Thus does a king of red coppery splendor en- 
circle our Aroh'Qiiack’.s decline; thus with brow of brass, 
grim smiling, does he moot his destiny.’’ 

Or rather, so, fevshly, 1ml inimitably, iho rcconsiructed 
adventure lifts itself from the mud into which its fragments 
had fallen and essays to drive the old course. The inflexible, 
unadaptable course of Seraphina, which passed across all 
praoticttl niateriahty, like the base lino of an astronomer 
through space. Her adventuro could bo broken ofl' short, 
as it was when he gadded with Jeanne in Strassburg. But 
it could not be bent. Now that she had triumphantly re- 
gained her man, she had and could have no new plan; 
nothing birt to begin all over again tlio parabolic graph of 
her fate, 

The two sot out tlieroforo from I..oudon, on the same 
course they had laid, twenty years before, from Rome, to 
make a fre.sh start. There was nothing left of her but her 
eyes; Cagliostro had grown into a piece of unwieldy lug- 
gage. It was 1789; the grand days of terror and excitement, 
The two rolled like dismasted caravels in strange seas, 
through Basel, Aix in Savoy, Turin, at every stopping place 
presented by the police with an order of instant expulsion. 
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Nowliere was any trace of Egyptian adepts, the temples of 
imreality were all vanished; they were hopelessly lost. The 
only thing Seraphina could think of to pick up her bearings 
was to go back to Rome. Cagliostro no longer counted; so 
from frontier to frontier they drifted heavily along to their 
starting point. 

Destination, rather, for there on die 29th December, 
1789, “the Holy Inquisition detects tliem founding some 
feeble moneyless ghost of an Egyptian Lodge, picks them 
off, and looks them hard and fast in die Castle of St. An- 
gelo,’’ 

No; Adventure does not end her stories in that style, with 
slick cues for pity or yawns. You must wait a moment for 
the end; until the inevitable has revenged itself, in its ob- 
soenest manner on the dowdy, battered couple who had 
so long complotted against it. Both the Unfortunate Child 
of Nature, and the Grand Mistre.ss of the Fixed Idea are 
now finished by any human dramatic rules. Tlie zagging 
course and the soaring have both come to term, and the 
audience wait only to be released by a solemn ourtum. 
Even some sort of a happy ending was po.ssih!e, in matter 
offaot, for the Inquisition hesitated about letting them go. 
After a while Cagliostro might have become Old Beppo, 
one of the curiosities of back-alley conimcroe hi Rome, 
with a dignified, slightly cracked old wife, whoso eyes were 
fascinating as long as she lived. Instead of that we have the 
mt.uiingless, uiiprofitablo wickedness of the truth. When 
the accusation of impiety and “liberalism” was on the point 
of dropping for lack of evidence, Seraphina began to talk. 
Venomously, treacherously, disastrously, blurting out tlie 
whole trutli, and much more than the tnitli against her 
life’s companion and meaning, supplying much more than 
the judges hoped for. She even told them the final secret, 
tlie one which Cagliostro cherished most — ^tlie details of 
his real name and unromantic bii’tli. The sort of frenzy that 



mnlces women round on tlieir lovers in the dock beside 
them, to their common doom? Some specific weakness of 
the sex under tlie torture of justice, court rooms, police, 
cells, which they can no more resist than tickling on the 
soles of their feet? But Cagliostro talked too. Between them 
they made a horrible duet aciuss the prison of betrayal. 
They spent nights of concentration, when they had emptied 
their stock of memories before the police, devising cunning 
charges to down each other still deeper. 

Even the inquisitors at last tired of listening to them. 
Long before they died in tire old prison, nobody paid any 
more attention to the two queer old dodderers. 





VII 


CHARLES XH OF SWEDEN 




If, as I hopu I have sliown, Adventare has some sort of re- 
semlrlaiicG to a roligion, then I. am jiistifiod to sum up 
Charles us one of its saints. For unless you are goiitg to 
grant patent rights in such a useful term exclusively to the 
cosmogony you personally fancy, there is some thing, and 
that an essential, common to St. .Simeon Stylitos; tlie present 
holder of the title for dirt and deformity in the great con- 
gregation of fakirs in Uonares; Ixnin and others in that Es- 
.sonian, erneigerons sect, the Coinnmnists; and this Charles. 
The merest glance will, in fact, reveal that tliolr lesem- 
l)Ianoo in a snjter-qnalily sincerity Is just as ol)vlou.s as the 
grotesque incongruity of their spiritual shapes. 

lixamiiiiiig, Ihon, a little more closely this romarkahlc 
psychological substunco that enters into such incoinpatiblo 
results you are likely to he .struck with .surprise; not that 
saints appetir from time to time, but that, given a religion 
that is believed in, why every ime of its adherents is not a 
saint himself. The .saint is not a curio.sity, the .sinner is. For 
if. .'is millions of girls besides diat ravisliing geniii-s, Thuroso 
Martin (ot l.isieux), finnly believe, the heir of the .King- 
dom and the glory of the miiver.se passionately oll'ers them 
a supernatural romance, why should indeed a single one 



of them hesitate to make her remineiation of the incon- 
ceivably lesser life that is the alternative? It is not calcula- 
tion — for that would imply disbelief — and it can hardly be 
taste that prefers to everlasting rapture the potty comfort 
which is all tho World can mean to most such girls. The live 
or six yearly visits to a provincial theatre, tlio trilliiig occa- 
sions of exercising her own judgment and will that the 
social laws and mere mundane usage allow lusr. The gawky 
caresses of some young lawy'er or tradesman, his poor com- 
pany for the few minutes that by hypothesis she believes 
is tho duration of tire earthly span. And mark that the 
ghostly promise is surrounded by such guarantees in any 
pious family in Christendom, philosophical, historical, in- 
stitutional, such as not another part of her knowledge pos- 
it there is a puzzle in the believer, wluiUivtsr his religion, 
it is the irritating mystery of the hike.wurm and the sinner. 
Granted that a man can bring him.selt lo believe with Lenin 
that some scientific law (I Irelievo they say it is .seieulirie) 
commands that the nirskilkal workman .should rule in the 
degree that he is ragged, tlum tho massacre of those who in 
this doctrine aro usurpers is merely tho natural cuforcc- 
meut of a law against brigandage. Hut tho .soft, temporizing 
Commiini.st they export is an mcxplicahlo monster, who 
hoggins the imaginiitJcm. 

And .so, useless to olaborate, with alt helievers. It is tlic 
inconsistency that torments the mind, not tho natural How 
of consequence, reasonable, obvious, resthd, of saints. It 
is this inlellectual irritation, I fancy, that is the emotional 
impetus of all the preachers and prophets; wlio Irom I.saiah 
to Trotzky, through Rohospit ic and Galvin, all .seem to 
hiss some such phrase as “maddening idiot” to the back- 
slider and the Laodicean, who does not laiow the road to 
his own mouth. 

The saints, whose lives are straight deductions from their 



beliefs, are no more craz)' than the tot of a column of 
figures is a joke. It is an in.sen.sible impertinence of histo- 
rians so to treat them, which they often do, and never more 
persistently than this Charles, onr latest specimen, the saint 
of adventure; “the only man,” as Voltaire, no .star gazer, 
said, “who lived entirely without any wealme.ss.” That is, 
without any illogicality. 

But before we can begin to follow him in the incidents 
and consequoiioes of his sanity, there are still a few pre- 
liminary g( noi ahlies to endure, of course as brief and non- 
controvensial as ever. This .stupidity, this unreasonableness 
of the normal man, who knowing the better follows the 
worse, who refuses what ho wants, and takes what cli,sgu.sts 
him, who sails his life against his compass, and. yet staves 
and ga.sp.s at the hraiicy of .such rare persons who keep the 
oouvso, in, a.s a plain matter of fact, when taken ns a general 
law, of the most notaldo and porhaps supernatural use to 
the race. Humanity, in the horrible situation of coitsoious- 
no.ss, like a sane man confined in an asylum, or like a child 
marooned while wide awake in the centre of a iiiglitmare, 
has, like all other, luckier animals, a certain store of pro- 
tections and guides, which as wo surely did not invent 
them ourselves, po.s.so.ss a certain canfort, if not sulRcient 
foundations for a hope. Some of them are of an unacoi- 
dental kindnes.s, like the feel of a nurse’s hand to a baby 
who is making his llrst steps. Checks much more often [ban 
pushes, which is the contraiy of how Insects are treated by 
their instincts. Often, it seems to me and always with a 
sort of resentful fear, there is an unpleasant flavor of a joke 
in lliese cosmical interventions or mechanisms, as if the 
all-powerfnls were fooling with us, in horseplay. I ha\'e 
noticed this already in the destiny of poor Christopher Co- 
1 n h 1 t times the philo.sopher in his caljinot, the 
scienti.st in his laboratory, and .simple hmnans in the course 
of their own lives, indeed, must from time to time hear 



2o6 twelve against the gods 

through their meditations a cacMe of laughter. Like flies to 
wanton boy.s are we to the gods. Or not to be bitter, hu- 
manity is playing blindman’s buff with a haiidkcrchiof 
round its eyes, and is steered by trippings. The unseen is 
in high spirits. So with tliis stupidity wo are jxindeiing. 
Without it, wo woidd be lo.st. Imagine what would have 
happened to the race if all or any of the great, beautiful 
doctrines wo have believed in had been practised as faith- 
fully as they were held, and you will come to the undigni- 
fied conclusion tliat mankind’s incurable stupidity is its 
principal safeguard. It has, as they used to say, survival 
value. We are saved by being ridiculous, lazy, weak. It is 
as undignified, if you like, as bemg booked from the water 
by the seat of the trousers. 

Of these doctrines of what to do, by far tho greatest ma- 
jority have at the centre of their power an imital.i!o person- 
ality. That is, practical ethics is ha.scd on biography, which 
is enough to show whore the danger, from which our iinmle 
crassness saves us, is situated. For no true biography has the 
power of exciting imitation; only myth has ethical niagiio- 

Lifo, that winged swift thing, has to he .shot down .and 
re-posed by art, like a stulfed bird, heforo wo can use It ns 
a model, 'rhero i.s', tliereforo, in religion and ethics always 
art; personalily has to be simplified, wned, both lis in- 
cidents and its results tlieorfzed and coordinated before it 
can awake that only instinct working to onr own advan- 
tage with which wo are endowed; imitation. And this ai t, 
the active principle of mythology, can only ho called 
poetry: the poetry of tho epic. 

It may seem, then, that Elie epic, for .short, lias a great, 
though usualy unsuspected, importance in most human 
lives. And this is oven probable. How many huge and sub- 
tle investigations philosophy and p.sychological therapeu- 
tics devote to the riddle of a diaracter, which could most 
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often be solved by the search for some book, and the hero 
of that book, read in youth or even childhood. Or in the 
ca.se of a woman, it will be most likely some aotre.ss .seen 
playing in a role that polarized the whole .subsequent life 
of her who saw and admired her. Most men, in the mo.st 
inward explanation of the apparent diversity of their char' 
actciistics, m iht Icims of flieir own secret, are the hero 
of an unwritten book, a sequel to one they once read. It 
may be a book they have forgotten even to the name; it 
may be a life of Alexander the Great, or Buffalo Bill, the 
Light of Asia, or Huddebeiry Finn, or Frank Merriwell, 
or a gospel, or Jesse Jame.s, or John Inglesant, or Jack the 
Giant .Killer; find that book and you will know that which 
is most intimate and revealing about their actions, their 
moods; that technique of attack on life which Jung exalts 
as an elemental, under the divisions of extrovert and intro- 
verl. Even to why ho chooses that color in ties, or does not 
trouble to choose at all. And for the lady, why she speuk.s 
loud and frank or .soft, why that peculiar grace of the 
hands, why tliat smile: do 3iot search for tlieir origin in tlia 
mysterious dilforcnce of her unique soul: they are her ver- 
sion of the way her favorite actress smiled, spoke, beck- 
oned, when she .saw her in thivt Ia,st term at school. 

This self-realization by imitation of heroes and horoine.s, 
found in books, legends, dramas, this self-direction by tluj 
liclp of fiction, very wide.spread or unprovably universal, 
we will call, if you like, Imitatio Herois, saving the name 
Qiiixoti.sm for the special ca.se, when the model is mo.st 
obviously rkliciilous, and when the devotion is exlremo, 
logical, or saintlike. 

This was the secret situation of the extraordinary Charles, 
and the hypothe.si.s of madness, whidi usually prefaces an 
account of his life, character and adveutm'es, is superfluous 
as well as false. He had a book and he had a hero: the 
Alexander the Great of Quintus Curtius; and all his ir- 



lalionul dilution. 

In short, the adventure of Cliarle.s, which looked as long 
as he lived dangerous for the whole of huniauity, was the 
strange one of a boy who took adventure utterly .seriou.sly. 
What would happen if the dream of being a pirate, or a 
Buffalo Bill, lasted on into practice, uiiteinpered by the 
sloth, the stupidity, with which we are protected by kindly 
and contemptuous providence? You will see. 

But first to try for an explanation of this singularity, or 
acoidont. The racial and hereditary factor presents itself 
with its usual confidence. Gustavus Adolphus, the “North- 
ern Hurricane,” wa.s, in his genealogy, one with numerous 
other dynamics, e,\-plosives and a.scetic.s. llis people, the 
Swedes, may have kept in tlun’r hlood-str(aun some part of 
the pessimistic Titanism of the Vikings — the only men who 
ever dared to believe in llie religion that ov(!rylhing, Gods 
and men and matter, would end hadly. Tliese Scandi- 
navians and their Kngli.sh cousins occupy in the early his- 
tory of Europe something like the position of the greater 
taiiuvoia in the /oological schedule. Pirates, destroyers, 
killers, they wore subject to mysterious checks of nature, 
oddities and maladies, prsychological ns well as liiologieul, 
seemingly designed to prevent their unlimited increase 
from depopulating the rest of the world. .So lions are sub- 
ject to mango; antelopes, not. Anyway, without dispute, 
there is a Northern nenrosi.s, witli manifold and obscure 
forms ranging from wanderlust to .spleen, from that pecul- 
iar phenomenon of Berserkism to the strange schizophrenic 
genius that produced Alice in Wonderland, which all liy 
devious ways lead out, up and sideways and down from 
the healthy life of humanity. TIrere is .soraelhing unearthly 
in this race, if you are content to take it in a strictly neutral 



growth, was favoral)le to ecceiitneity. llic songs anti stories 
of the people, the tradition of his house, would stamp on a 
simple mind the Northern ideal of getting your plensnro 
in life crookedly. He was a mute hoy, with a ferocions cold 
ohstinacy. that could ojily ho mantouvrod hy appeiiling to 
his rather implacable vanity. Thus he con.seiittjd to learn 
Latin only after his tutor had proved to him that all the 
Northern Kings knew it. The .same inducement brought 
him to a good knowledge of German. 

He inherited the throne, under the regency of his grand‘ 
mother, when he was only fifteen. There was general agree- 
ment at court that he woirld turn out a mediocre personal- 
ity, 

Darkness iind silence are often mistaken for nothingness. 
Ho spoke seldom, confided himself to none, attended the 
sessions of the IMvy Council regularly, but seemed to sleep 
at them, his head on his arms. 

Inside this unexpressivo chrysalid, the strange creative 
work of imitation was ceaselcs.s, night and day. I remind 
you again that his model was not Alexander; none can imi- 
tate life without the iutennediary of art. Not that moody, 
jealons, inspirational, huniau Alexander, hut the Aloximder 
myth, what the humbug Quintas Curtius had made of it. 
The hook noven- loft his side or his thoughts. 

Tile will is predisposed to asceticism. It finds Ihero its 
convenieni exercise, ami therefore all religions that appeal 
to the will, and especially this hero worship, lunst, to be at- 
tracii ^ I 1 Mtdicitions, and build the .system on 
them. The priest of Alexanderi.sin. this Curtiu,s, having op- 
erated Charle.s’ conversion, obviously by appeal to his 
vanity ( for this was hi.s only gate in a mist-colored vision of 
Fame ) , that is, everlasting publicity, .set him the task of 
being mythically chaste, mythically obstinate. In reality, 
or rather, in reason, not a practical path to world mastery; 
but more likely to he the lonely war trail of a Ked Indian. 



But with tile siugle-iniuded and coclc-suie faitli ot the 
saints, Charles hunted out every fanciful detail of the 
legend for ruthless imitation. Alexantler’s preference for 
sleeping on the floor. His fondness for water — c.speciully at 
the begiiininj; of a liattlo. His economy of wardrobe. His 
contempt for competitive sports and races; the whole range 
of gallery tricks, which might indeed have had some basis 
in Alexander’s earliest self-expres,sion, when he was des- 
perately trying, as you remember, to dilFerentiato himself 
from his father Philip; taken seriously, distilled, painted 
and painstakingly stuck together in the epic. 

Charles taught himself further to talk as Curtius said 
Alexander talked, in monosyllabic words and ,singIo-mem- 
berecl phrases. He invented him.sclt a way of sitting, walk- 
ing, and standing, that expressed his own view ot how 
Alexander carried hini.self, as a (juusi-automaton, Even his 
smile was artiflcinl, composed to lit an inner picture, It was 
a .slanting grin, that would appear as often as ho thought 
of it, very perplexingly to anyone who did not know what 
he was at, for he had no sense of humor, and his eyes re- 
mained pale and un.speeulalivo, though bright, whatever 
the ciroumstances. Charles was a tall fellow; for tho.se days, 
a giant. Before he was out of his teens, he began to lose all 
his hair. He was clean-,sliaven (like Alexander), turd very 

Such was this representative ot all the hoys who liave 
ever played at Indians and pirates when the story begins, 
In 1699, the grave matter was brought up, in his council of 
ministers, of the hostile coalition of the three kings. 

These three were all Charles* neighbors. Frederick of 
Denmavk-Norway, an indistinct person, ordinarily meair, 
virtuous and pioirs. And a marvelous couple worthy to 
figure on the same stage as our hero: personalities, forces, 
widi a faint taste of allegory irr their composition, which 



Fate, like a common dramatist, likes to put in her best 
pieces. 

One Wii.s Augii.stus the Strong, ruler of Siixony-Poliind, 
Fortinbra.s-Fal.s-taif, the uninhibited man, it you please; a 
h\igu, wide creature of the lusts of health, with no malice, 
guat alulity, im xh.iustible cheerfulnos.s. Ho could bond 
pokers and .snap horso.shoes in his two hands, and, .says the 
story, had tliroe hundred hastard.s. 

The second was Peter Boinanoll, still called the Great, 
the niagnifioent hooligan who first joined Russia to the 
continent of Europe. Brought up in tlie midst of murder, 
trained first by a court jester and tlteit by an international 
crook, he is history’s own Gargantua that outdid his model. 
Every appetite and pa.ssion man suiters had grown to per- 
fection in him, without crowding its neighbors. He loved a 
Irook as much as an orgy, work as much as drink and 
women; and Ins life is a parade of the most far-fetched 
contrast. s, in wJiich ho showed every quality hut invention 
and good ta.sto. 

This CV.ar, who loft his throne to become a ship’s oar- 
penter at Deptford, found time In the midst of a very sin- 
cere application to his work to have himself wheeled every 
morning in a barrow to and fro along the lop of Evelyn 
the diarist’s fivc-feel-thick holly hedges, the pride of Eng- 
land; until he had in'omecliably ruined them. ThE was ho 
who later built his people a new capital, in a marsh, in 
who.se making more worlanen were killed by hardship tlian 
for a hundred years it had population. 

It there is any salient to hold on to in this elemental be- 
ing, J.’eter, it might be that— very curious in one of that 
race, which summed itself up In tlie anthem of the work- 
shy, the Volga Boat Song— it is his incarnation of inex- 
haustible energy. The true energy of the elements that is 
always spilling over in. the roaring horseplay of tliunder 
storms. This man, master of a hundred handicrafts, incliid- 



But with the single-minded and cock-sure faith of the 
saints, Charles hunted out every fanciful detail of the 
legend for ruthless imitation. Alexander’s preference for 
sleeping on the floor. His fondness for water — especially at 
the beginning of a battle. His economy of wardrobe. His 
contempt for competitive sports and races; the whole range 
of gallery tricks, which might indeed have had some basis 
in Alexander’s earliest self-expression, when he was des- 
perately trying, as you remember, to differentiate himself 
from his father Philip; taken seriously, distilled, painted 
and painstakingly stuck together in tire epic. 

Charles taught himself further to talk as Curtius said 
Alexander talked, in monosyllabic words and single-mem- 
bered phrases. He invented hhnself a way of sitting, walk- 
ing, and standing, that expressed his own view of how 
Alexander carried himself, as a quasi-automaton, Even his 
smile was artificial, composed to fit an inner picture. It was 
a slanting grin, that would appear as often as he thought 
of it, very perplexingly to anyone who did not know what 
he was at, for he had no sense of humor, and his eyes re- 
mained pale and unspeculative, though bright, whatever 
the circumstances. Charles was a tall fellow; for those day.s, 
a giant. Before he was out of his teens, he began to lose all 
his hair. He was clean-shaven (like Alexander), and very 
white. 

Such was this representative of all the boys who have 
ever played at Lidians and pirates when the story begins. 
In 1699, the grave matter was brou^t up, in bis council of 
ministers, of tlie hostile coalition of the three kings. 

These three were all Charles’ neighbors. Frederick of 
Denmark-Norway, an indistinct person, ordinarily mean, 
virtuous and pious. And a marvelous couple worthy to 
figure on the same stage as pur hero: personalities, forces, 
with a faint taste of allegory in their composition, which 



Fate, like a coinmou dramatist, likes to put in her best 
pieces. 

One was Augustus the Strong, ruler of Saxony-Foland, 
Fortinbras-Faktalf, the uninlubited man, if you please; a 
huge, wide creature of the lusts of health, with no malice, 
great ability. Inexhaustible cheerfulness. He could bend 
pokers and snap horseshoes in his two hands, and, says tire 
story, had three hundred bastards. 

The second was Peter Romanoff, stiU called the Great, 
the magnificent hooligan who first joined Russia to the 
continent of Europe. Brought up in the midst of murder, 
trained first by a court je.ster and then by an international 
crook, he is history’s own Gargantua that outdid his model. 
Every appetite and pas.sion man suffers had grown to per- 
fection in him, without crowding its neighhors. He loved a 
book as much ns an orgy, work as much as drink and 
women; and bis life is a parade of the most far-fetched 
contrasts, in which he showed every quality but invention 
and good taste. 

This Czar, who left his throne to become a ship’s car- 
penter at Deptford, found time in the midst of a very sin- 
cere application to his work to have himself wheeled every 
morning in a barrow to and fro along the top of Evelyn 
the diarist’s five-feet-thick holly hedges, tfio pride of Eng- 
land; until he had in-emediably ruined them. This was he 
who later built his people a new capital, in a marsh, in 

loci k g more workmen were killed by hardship than 
for a hundred years it had population. 

If tliere is any .siilient to hold on to in tliis elemental be- 
ing, Peter, it might be that — ^very curious in one of that 
race, which summed itself up in tlie antliem of the work- 
shy, the, Volga Boat Song — ^it is his incamatioii of inex- 
haustible energy. The true energy of tire elements that is 
always spilling over in the roaring horseplay of thunder 
storms. This man, master of a hundred handicrafts, inchul- 



ing that o£ cannoneer in Lis army, his own sail-maker, 
anatomist, mortar-mixer, and public hangman, was picked 
to fight Charles. 

The Coalition had been combined by a personage who 
deserves a mention, for he has had many poems written 
about him. This was Patfcoul, a Livonian or Estbonian 
nobleman, whose country was subject by anterior con- 
quest to the Swedes. Patkoul belongs to that type which 
Byron and Napoleon put in fashion up to the Treaty of 
Versailles — tire patriot liberator, only imperceptibly dif- 
ferent from hundreds of his sympathetic likes who now 
have their statues in all the small capitals of Europe. Like 
them all, he began with adoring the folk tales of his country 
nurse, grew up to years of lobbymg in the courts of states 
whose laws were in their own language, with a portfolio 
of little tinted ethnic maps under his arm. Pie plotted and 
cross-plotted with spies, bankers, cranks and soldiers of 
fortune, had a strictly political assassination or two on his 
conscience, and then, like some, died a martyr. He was also 
brave, handsome and noble as well as a little treacherous, 
and a bore. 

This Patkoul had been repulsed by Charles’ father, in 
whose time he had not dared to risk a revolt. With a boy 
and a dull boy (as they all said) on the throne of Sweden 
the time was more promising. This coalition was Patkoul's 
work; the means were intricate, tlie idea simple; that the 
three kings should pay themselves for establishing the in- 
dependence of old Esthonia out of die spoils of the whole 
Swedish Empire, which bordered each of diem. 

Many great European powers arrived on tiie sill of the 
eighteenth centuiy noticeably fatigued. Such was the case 
widi die Swedes; they had retired with their gains, and a 
much less foimidable challenge would have made them 
veiy anxious. The counsellors were old. While still re- 
ligious, they were not so certain as their fathers had been 



that God would be with them in any war. Life was very 
likely not so much fun then as it had been in the century 
before, and people who are not enjoymg themselves very 
much always most dislike risking their lives. 

So at that council meeting, where Charles presided loll- 
ing ill his seat, there was first of all some sort of gliira 
unanimity for exploring the possibility of terms, and one 
or two had already almost committed themselves to a policy 
of tractation and delay. This was the first, and nearly tire 
last time they heard Chaides speak. He took his head from 
his arm, rose up as stiffly as possible, and said in his even, 
undramatic guttural: “Gentlemen, I have resolved never 
to make an unjust war, but to end a just one only with the 
utter ruin of my enemies. I will attack the first to take the 
field, conquer him, and then deal widi the others.” 

The historic moment is always simple and brief; it be- 
longs to one man and one will alone, without possibility 
( if it be truly ripe) of any confusion of lights. Tire council’s 
surprise was their consent. They bowed themselves out of 
the room and also out of the story. 

So, with only his book to guide him, without any ex- 
perience of the science of war, our imaginary Alexander 
embarked, m tire silence rather than with the support of 
his country, on tire strangest and loneliest military feat in 
history. The King of Demnark, our typical realist, was the 
first victim of this irruption of the power of fiction, which 
can think away mountains. Frederick’s action was prudent, 
reasonable, expert: it was to seize on the ill-defended lands 
of Charles’ Holstein protectorate behind the cover of the 
impregnable defence of the sea. Wlierever die passage was 
navigable, it was covered by land fortresses arid by the 
positions of a superior fleet. 

You will so often meet the concepts of “impossible,” 
“impregnable” and all the family in any account of Charles’ 
adventure, that it is better to give them a brief effort of the 



alienlioii at t!ie beginning. In one sense, per)iap.s the tech- 
nical sense, the life of an adventui'er is the practice of tlie 
art of the impossible, reserving the word hero, as we have 
agreed in the first part of this study, to his rationalized, 

0 al ized myth. By simple conclusion then, heroics i.s in 
the last resort fire practice of the impossible. The capture 
of the impregnable, the ascent of the unscalable, the logic 
of the illogical; wild sounding phrases, e-mctly, for that is 
just what adventirre is. In it are mystery and absurdity, 
without which even ants could not live — if, as I suppose, 
they have some sort of consciousness, for these are die 
basic components of hope. Just as every yard of the King 
of Denmark’s position was guarded but one — that was the 
“Flinterend,” fire imnavigable part of the channel of the 
Sound — so the possibilities of human life are impregnably 
walled, to an intolerable minimum, by natural law, by tire 
clockwork of determinisms of all sorts — except just where 
the adventurer breaks through. Where common sense is 
honifled, where tire sign “impossible” is raised in warning, 
kindness or spiteful joy, tliere is your exit, exactly there, 
prisoner; tliere is the door of adventure. There is a trick 
in the world; did you imagine it was solid all through? 
Expect the unexpected, for it is hard to find and inac- 
cessible, said the deepest of the pre-Socratio Greeks, not 
wilfully heimetio, but struggling to convey a secret which 
tied his tongue. 

It was then across the Flinterend tliat Chai-les descended 
on his victim. He had first to conquer his own admiral, a 
sound, expert, dutiful man, and that was anotlier impos- 
sibility accomplished. The Flinterend was unnavigable, the 
wind was wrong, Charles was only eighteen, .so they landed 
safe, without a shot, foiu-miles north of Copenhagen, which 
the victorious Swedes in the great days of his graiidfatlier 
had never even attempted. 

The impossible, die rule of heroes, is extremely fascinat- 
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ing to achieve. But it is somewhat fatiguing to read about; 
and there are massive strokes of it to come. Therefore we 
will leave this first instalment with the summation that in 
a fortoight, Charles had imposed peace, restitution, apolo- 
gies, and tribute on his first enemy. If he had wished, he 
could have annexed Denmark; and ended a thousand years 
of war and history. But Charles had no weaknesses; now 
and thereafter he was behaving out of a book. Tlie first 
maxim of Alexandeiism is never to stop; Charles continued. 

But not of course in the same condition as heretofore. 
There is a miraculous bonus in the hunt for the miraculous, 
as you have noticed before in all these heroes; at every 
turn of the impossible road is waiting an impossible good, 
miearned; a present. Charles had conquered an invincible 
enemy with a mediocre, unconvinced army. He now pos- 
sessed, suddenly, an incomparable company of demi-gods. 
His Swedes were henceforward as Incredible as himself, 
out of a book. Every nation has a legend of invincibility 
about its soldiers at some point in its history, hut to mo, the 
archers of Cn^cy, or the Old Guard, or any of all tlie others 
who have been illustrated in colors by national vanity, can- 
not compare in the facts of their deeds with these men of 
Charles, / 

Such is the aritlimetic of adventure, in which two and 
two no more make only four than that Euclid rules in the 
Universe of Einstein. Nothing or a million; a fool’s death in 
the Sound, or the leadership of an army drat would have 
scattered the Greeks at Thermopylae at the first charge. 
Like the absurd maps of Columbus, the absurd rules of 
Alexanderisra had led him shaight. 

In first consequence, this success immunized him from 
the criticism of others, and from doubts he could pos.sibly 
have had of himself. Some have tried to find and sometunes 
to persuade themselves they have succeeded in finding a 
deep plan in what followed. But in himself there was no 



trace of sensible politics. He had finished the first part of a 
revenge; he now henceforward, right to the last stage, 
added diapters to the same schoolboy story. He fought 
with Augustus and Peter, not with Russia or Poland. He 
aimed at full apologies, not eonquests. He no more in- 
tended anything deeper and wider than Quixote was plot- 
ting revolution against the government of Spain. His coun- 
try, his army, therefore, are nothing more than weapons to 
him; in him, as in his model, there is here the pure onti- 
social egotism of the boy who rmrs away to sea or to fight 
Indians. He is sendmg tlie world spinning round himself 
as the pivot. Military, economic, political consequences of 
his actions — notliing but overtones of a tune he is whistling, 

So, this campaign of Narva, unique in tlie military his- 
tory of the world, is Inwardly nothing hut a terrific thrash- 
ing, administered to some insolent bully. Czar Peter. In- 
cited by the noble Patkoul, Peter began an invasion of the 
Swedish po.ssessions on the Baltic before the news or the 
significance of the news from Denmark arrived to him. 

With him he brought one of those swarming multitudes 
that are an Asiatic tradition of war: eighty thousand Rus- 
sians, with one himdred and fifty cannons — a, Somme arma- 
ment for the times — and roUed on as far as the Swedish 
fort of Narva, where a garrison of one thousand Swedes 
despairingly entrenched themselves. Peter himself con- 
ducted the operations in tire highest of spirits and after his 
own patent. He first appointed himself to the rank of simple 
lieutenant, from which at every moment he stepped out to 
give advice, orders and energy to his commander-in-chief. 
Like Bottom in the play he took all the r61es; stood at at- 
tention to a captain to show what real discipline was, then 
rushed off to cuff a general for making a crooked trench. 
He knew everything, enjoyed everything and did every- 
thing. 

In the midst of this horde of warriors from the obscurest 



and most picturesque corners of the world, Kalmuck arch- 
ers, Cossack rough-riders, slant-eyed Siberians from the 
burial grounds of the mammoth, armed with everything 
that could hurt, from the most modern muskets of Holland 
and France to clubs studded with nails, and jagged spears, 
the energy of their emperor burned like a fever. With a 
machine-gun battalion, evidently, one could comfortably 
dream of facing such a mass, but equally or very nearly 
equally armed, they would be as formidable as a herd of a 
million buffaloes, at least. They were divided by language, 
by separate traditions of fighting wliich no teaching could 
unify. But their religious love and respect for their despot, 
Peter, made them contemptuous of death, and all were 
mad for loot, which secular tradition promised them in a 
march towards the west, and a fight witli western men. 

When Peter, who had tlioughts as well as instincts, had 
his secret despatches about the strange evolution of his 
enemy, he set about arranging for an absolutely riskless 
victory. He knew that Qiarles was bringing with him only 
twenty thousand men, yet he put himself on the defensive. 
In front of his hordes he had deep ditches dug, lined with 
pointed stakes on tire latest and most approved system, 
and an intricate arrangement of outworks, trenches, glacis, 
was thrown up quickly and competently. In front of this 
bristling porcupine was a rocky gmund of little stony hills. 
To take advantage of the least slope twenty thousand 
picked troops, sharpshooters and artfllery, were disposed 
here. Still apparently not content, after all tliis, Peter went 
himself to fetch up another army of reirrforcements, If one 
[ails to remember his character, all this preparation might 
seem exaggeration, or the mark of a great fear. It is more 
probable, however, that, while no doubt extremely im- 
pressed with Charles’ first stroke in Denmark, Peter was 
merely indulging, with the enthusiasm peculiar to him, in 
one of his hobbies. 





Even the twenty thousand men with which he had 
landed on the coast seemed superfluous to Charles. Leav- 
ing most of them to follow him in forced marches, without 
stopping one day, he dashed off to the death trap at Narva, 
with about four tlrousand horsemen and tlie same number 
of grenadiers. It was already winter. The roads were fro- 
zen. But in three days and nights he had arrived at the out- 
posts of the Czar. Having passed by the impossibilities of 
strategy and even geography, the hero now smashes out of 
his way those of physiology — ^tlie need of sleep, the need 
of rest. Such is the superhuman power of die nonsense in 
his head. Without a pause then, Charles proceeded with 
such of them as could move to a frontal attack. The white 
Russian sharp.shooters behind the roolcs were certainly not 
expecting tliem, these tattered, haggard ghosts on horse- 
back, led by a spectre. They loosed off a I’agged volley. 
One of die bullets ricoclietted and the spent ball dropped 
in his cravat. Another killed his horse. ‘These . . . give 

His Swedes were soon up to them, and most of the Ru.s- 
sians dropped their guns and ran back, dodging their own 
fears among the rocks, into tlie camp of tlie twenty thou- 
sand, “carrying with them the greatest confusion," It is not 
neces.sary to believe that this picked outpost division was 
undisciplined or incompetent; it was precisely the best- 
trained part of Peter’s army. But the better the training, 
the greater and more detafled the preparation, tlie more 
men ate at the mercy of the impossible. Everything natural 
had been prepared for. Every pos.sibility had its instruc- 
tions— but the time, the very smallness of numbers, the 
idiocy of the whole thing, threw everything out, The 
Swedes rushed them. At the first screams, the whole or- 
ganization melted into a struggling mob, through which 
the pallid giant and his men ran panting and killing. “All 
these outposts were broken in, and that which in other 



histories would have counted as three victories did not de- 
lay the progress of Charles for one hour.” 

So, at last he appeared before the main position of the 
Ru-ssians, behind which stood in a fever of excitement 
eighty thousand men brandishing tlieir anus, yielding tlieir 
war cries. Tomtoms and war drmns, savage music from 
central Asia, and Peter’s fine fife and bugle baud, trained by 
Germans, mixed in a .symphony of frenzy and enthusiasm. 
And in the middle of this, came first . a snow storm, and 
then, in the midst of it, like spirits riding on tire wind, the 
new berserkers and Charles. 

How they passed the deep trenches, the steel spikes, the 
cannon-swept glacis, none, so far as I know, has left a clear 
account of. In its greatest moments, memoiy seems to 
desert human beings; only tiny ordinary events leave clear 
detailed trace. Probably none at the pitch of exaltation 
which Charles and his men had reached had any remem- 
brance of what happened; we can be supermen only on 
condition of going into a trance. The result alone is re- 
lated; that after half an hour they had taken tire first trench 
with the bayonet. After three hours tliey were In the centre 
of the fort, where the slaughter heaped up and Swedes, 
mad with victory and fatigue, struggled with Tartars and 
Turcoman,?, spear against bayonet, on tlie heap. A panic 
started in the mass of tlie Russian troops, who, jammed to- 
gether, could hardly see what was happening for the thick 
snowfall, and only heard the screedring of the massacre. 
It exploded among tliem, and they ran, throwing aside 
their guns, bows and greatcoats. Charles’ three thousand 
cavalry pursued this mob of fifty thousand and glutted their 
appetite for killing as far as the river. A single bridge 



This, perhaps the greatest and noblest butchery in the 
military histoiy of Europe, ended in perfect character play 
by the two leaders. Charles, I need not say, -was superb in 
the r61e of classic magnanimity, ordering, with an impas- 
,sivR wave of the hand, the release of all but the generals; 
to these sending handsome presents and polite enquiries 
and apologies for keeping them captive. Peter, after order- 
ing the bearer of the news to be strangled, was excited, then 
amused, vastly interested. His dominant passion for learn- 
ing had food for months in minute questioning of the sur- 
vivors on the minutest particularities and incidents of the 
fight, as far as tliey could infonn him, and in tire specula- 
tive hunt for its teclmical reasons. His final judgment on 
the catastrophe was "By force of beating me, Charles will 
teach me to beat him.” 

To console the less rational feelings of his people, he 
spread the report that the Swedes were wai'looks and ma- 
gicians, news very comforting to the Russian mind, and 
ordered searching prayers to be offered to Saint Nicholas, 
the patron of &e country, to send reinforcements of 
angels. And then, he was oft to consult with his uneasy 
partner, Augustus in Poland. 

This meeting lasted fifteen days, and during it, the two 
consumed several himdred bottles of good wine. Voltaire, 
like all rationalists, .squeamish at heart, judges it so: “These 
northern princes frequent each otlrer widi a familiarity 
that is unknown in the south. Peter and Augustus passed 
the foitnight together in pleasures that became excessive, 
for the Czar, who tried to reform his nation, could never 
check in himself his dangerous leaning to debauch.” 

Now, while these two men of die earth were thus taking 
counsel, our Plutarchian hero made preparations for part 
three of his romance of revenge. In the spring he appeared 
on the Dwina. The Polono-Saxon army, drilled, European, 
coinpotout, waited for him on the otlier bank. Patkoul, the 



patriot whom Peter had discarded after Narva, and a hot 
little band of Livonian nobles, who had sworn to die where 
they stood, were included among them. 

Charles was helped by the wind. He made great bon- 
fires of wet hay, which a stiff breeze carried across in the 
face of his enemy. Under cover of this he trotted his horse 
into the water m anotlrer frontal attack. The old, e.'c- 
perienced, uiisuperstitious German general, von Stenau, 
met him (Charles was fourth across) with a charge of 
heavy German dragoons, who broke the Swedes’ order 
and threw diem hack into the river. In the shallows, in the 
smoke, Charles rallied liis troops. You know the result, as 
perhaps secretly and unconsciously the stolid Geitnan 
troops had forecast it in dieir hearts. Hie marvelous and 
impossible again appeared. Charles chased them all as if 
they were a herd of bison and not the most reputable 
troops in the world as far as the walls of Mitau in Courland. 

And so begins the strangest campaign in military his- 
tory: a competent general and a seasoned army of eighty 
thousand men chased like deer, in their own oounti-y, by an 
invader who used his vasdy smaller forces more like a pack 
of hunting dogs than men; laying them on die scent rather 
than mapping routes, caring no more for tiieir feelings, 
their fatigues, their lives, dian a hunter who is rather fond 
of a good dog. Up and down the map of East Germany 
they ran, hunter and hunted, in an Alexandrian zig-zag of 
the best manner. The only strategical que.stion in Charles’ 
science was “Where are they?” Never, “How many? How 
entrenched? At last Charles had made war into what 
schoolboys dreamed it ought to be. 

In this tally-ho, the situation of Augustus the Strong was 
not only painful but sUghtly ridiculous. He bore it with the 
humor that is a virtue in his sort; harried mercilessly 
through die deep forests of Poland, across inacce.ssible 
mountain passes, up and down precipitous ravines, with- 



out respite for his high blood pressure. Never has a mortal 
suffered such a halluoinatory chasing, more like the night- 
mare of De Quincey, fleeing through “all the forests of 
Asia from the wrath of an idol.” And in his fitful dreams, as 
he lay on the uneasy cushions of his coach, or in a slrake- 
down bed in a lost inn, the stout bon vivant must often 
have had the vision, the absurd mixed with the terrible, of 
a tall, bald boy with a ridiculous grin, dressed “in a riding 
coat of coarse blue serge, with copper buttons, jack-boots, 
reindeer gloves that came over his elbows, riding or run- 
ning like his infantry at the stirrups,” on his track. 

Charles never caught him. He turned his dominions up- 
side down, decorated all the roads in northeast Europe 
with skeletons, and at last, disappointed but steadfast, had 
Augustus solemnly dethroned in Wai'saw by his own peo- 
ple, In his place Charles put a young man who had pleased 
him in some my.sterious way, one Leczinsky, a bookish, 
mild, though not uncoiuageous petty nobleman. Charles 
witnessed tliis coronation incognito, from behind a pillar 
in the cathedral. It was his only booty, to play his Alex- 
auder-image thus, in contemptuous self-effacement. 

The mad commotion of a resuscitated demi-god, run- 
ning amuck after the best-known monarch of Germany 
through the heart of the continent, had naturally scared ell 
Emopo. In the inner circles of diplomacy and courts there 
was a strong presentiment that the human race was near 
one of its cyclic disasters; that bad days were coming, and 
the race of world destroyers had reappeared in this Charles. 
So besides a host of genteel adventurers who flocked to 
offer their services at his camp, there was a continual flux 
of graver and more serious personages, half diplomats and 
half scouts, come to peep into the crater. One of these was 
the great Marlborou^ himself, sent by his government. 
His experience was particularly interesting. 

Charles received him without the slightest sign of in- 



teresl before the fire, in a bare mess room, flipping at his 
jack-boots with his riding-crop. He listened to a long com- 
pliment from the victor of Blenheim in Marlborough’s be.st 
French, which was bad, without interruption or reply. His 
chancellor, Piper, was in the room. Charles remarked to 
him in Swedish, “Is this Marlborough?” Tire Englishman, 
who was a great diplomat as well as a soldier — what an in- 
teresting war tire two could have made together — took no 
notice of this nideness. He had come to prospect the in- 
tentions of Charles towards the French and the Anglo- 
Austrian coalition, and even if Charles had thrown his 
jack-boot at his head, it would not have disturbed him from 
his mission. Marlborough was a slow negotiator. He was 
never in a hurry to make propositions or ask cpiestious, pre- 
ferring under cover of a banal conversation to use his ex- 
tremely acute faculties of observation, and his art of un- 
ravelling other men’s motives, as it were, sldeway.s. The 
ablest diplomat will never boast of understanding a man, 
btit only his intentions. It was not long before a word in 
Marlborough’s flow brought a strange reflection, a spark 
into Clrarles’ icy look, tlmt struck his explorer; and follow- 
ing this up deftly and smoothly, he soon learnt tliat he 
might safely keep his own propo.sals and fears back, with- 
out going into tliem further. For the word was the name of 
Peter. Without Charles having opened his mouth once, the 
wily Englishman had completely undeixtood tliat “the niri- 
bitions, passion.s, designs of Charles were exclusively di- 
rected ea.stward, to Russia, and that the rest of Europe bad 
nothing, for the moment, to fear or hope from him.” With 
this brilliantly managed discovery, he took his leave, and 
made his report. 

The comet was indeed headed in a direction wide of the 
western world. The reason is sulficiently simple — two of 
the enemies who had basely attacked him at the beginning 



of llie story were now out of the way. But Peter was still, on 
his throne; still, in spite of Narva, cheerful and lively. 

If anyone should say that his victories had had no effect 
on the character of Charles, he is wastefully embroidering 
a true .story. Your cold, calm young hero is peculiarly liable 
to grow peevish with success, which mood is one of the 
main breeders of cruelty. To this, rather tlian to any sort of 
sadism, or policy, should be attributed two disgusting ac- 
tions which belong to this period; the killing of Patkoul, 
whom Charles very basely extorted from Augustus, and the 
cold-blooded butcheiy of two thousand Russian prisoners 
of war, scouts who had been captured by his outposts, Of 
another sort, and more in the character he was playing, was 
the incident of his trespassing on the territory of the Aus- 
trian Emperor. In one of his chases after Augustus, the 
frontier of this mighty state lay in his path, and he out 
across it without excuse or hesitation. It was tins same 
Emperor, who, being reproached by the Pope’s legate for 
allowing Charles to treat him in this unheard-of fashion, 
replied; “How lucky it is Charles did not order me to 
change my religion, for really, your Eminence, I do not 
know what I should have done.” 

And so Charles decided to recommence his punishment 
of Peter. On the march eastward, he passed at the head of 
his army, as was his custom, some miles in front of it, 
practically alone. His road lay quite near Dresden, where 
Augustus now reigned in peace, trying to forget his lo.st 
Polish possessions. The idea came to Charles to visit him; 
out of sight of his officers round a bend of the road he gal- 
loped off across counby to do this. At the gates of the city 
a sentinel presented arms and asked tlie solitary rider his 
business. “My name is Charles. 1 am a dragoon. I am going 
to the palace.” The guards of the palace themselves were 
taken by surprise, and he rode his horse up the main steps, 
swung himself off, and with a clatter, entered the hall, and 
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watted up die staircase. Augustus, greasy, unshaven and 
liverish, for it was still early in the morning, was pottering 
in his dressing gown in the first salon he entered. They con- 
versed for a short while — about trivial things. The quality 
of die clotli of Charles’ uniform, his jack-hoots, which lie 
said he had never taken off, except to sleep, for three years 
— Swedish leather. Then they went out to look at the view 
from the terrace. A Livonian majordomo prayed Augustus 
in a whisper to intercede for liis brother in a Swedish 
prison. Augustus did this heartily and good-lnunoredly, 
Charle.? refused coldly and abruptly, looked at his watch, 
and then called for his horse and departed as he Imd come. 
Immediately he had gone the State Council wa.s convened 
and passed the afternoon deliberating what they ought to 
have done. Meanwhile Charles’ army, in the most agoniz- 
ing apprehension and doubt, had begun to deploy itself 
for a siege of die city. Without any explanation he ordered 
die march eastward to continue. 

And so this young man left Europe, as a master leaves a 
house that belongs to hun, so far removed from realities 
and so involved in die progress of liis own inner novelette, 
that his tyrannies themselves were usually nonchalant and 
disinterested, more like the absent-mindedness of a god 
than die insolence of an invincible conqueror. He set out 
to hunt I’eter — the dilrd idllain of his piece — and after- 
wards, perhaps, to conquer Asia. Alexander did. 

Until its very end, in fact, tliis Russian campaign was a 
hunting of die Czar; all incident, no plan. Every month 
Peter lost an army and a city, escaped and raised another, 
to be caught and thrashed again. One or two of Charles’ 
monstrous military dicta have been preserved. Thus, “It 
was his habit never to ask anything of his scouts but to tell 
him where die enemy was.” “Charles used to reckon that 
one Swedish grenadier was die equivalent of fifty Cos- 



sacks.” So deeper and deeper into Russia and winter, tlie 
doomed adventurers pursued their fatal victories. 

An adventure as hopeless, splendidly futile as life itself, 
which by whatever roads our appetites and vain plans push 
us to take, converges inward inevitably to death. At the 
end of eveiy possibility, impossibly achieved by Charles 
and his troops, whether he had preserved his lines of com- 
munication — as be did not; whetber he delayed in some 
fortress over that winter, the worst in the memory of man, 
when even the crows dropped dead from the air, through 
which he rushed after his White Whale, the great Czar: at 
the end was Pultawa. And he would not have lost Pultawa, 
but gone on to some later catastrophe, if the pitiless or piti- 
ful gods had not so contrived that here In an immense 
marsh, surrounded by the endless hordes of Mother Russia, 
he had not for the first time been put out of action, half 
killed, and entirely stunned by a cannon-ball. Two or three 
of his officers carried him off out of tlie massacre, while 
the rest made the last stand. 

For a time yet, while he lay unconscious and was .shifted 
like a dead-weight from horseback to stretcher, to a rickety 
coach found by accident stranded, across rivers, through 
quagmires, while tlie wolves and tlie Cossacks hunted 
them, Charles was in the strongest current of adventure 
that even he, the high priest of tlie cult, had ever found. 
The hunting of Augustus and Peter were two epics; the 
hunting of the body of Charles to the Turkish frontier was 
superior to them both. At last they got him there and to 
safety. Now carefully observe the reason of his next ex- 
trav.agance. A fixed \idll has logically and pathologically its 
own inherent disability. It is subject to a locking of motive, 
to an inhibition of turning; Charles' was iron. He had set 
out to chastise Peter; now when every motive of sense and 
opportunity, rained, exiled, armyless and pennile.ss, told 



him to postpone his end, he refused to budge, probably 
could not. 

For whole years he stayed in the small Turkish village, 
leaving his conquests, leaving even his patrimony to fend 
for itself and be gradually eaten by the return of his ene- 
mies, obstinate and silent, with no tliougbt in bis bead but 
to finish somehow his quan'el with Peter. 

The,se years, psychologically a sort of trance, catalepsy 
self-induced by the very power of his will, were occupied 
outwardly in the strangest, most persistent intrigue.s with 
the Sublime Porte in the attempt to get the Turk to give 
him another army. 

In the end, instead, the Snltan determined to expel him, 
The result of this was that famous incident, that makes the 
deeds of Achilles and King Arthur seem adult and un- 
romantio. Charles refused to leave. He had a stone house 
in the village, Tlie Pasha of Bender was ordered to expel 
him by force, and to avoid trouble by a show of force, He 
had the idea of using the whole troops at his disposal, who 
were at manceuvres. to parade with him on his mission. 
Charles not only refused abruptly to go, but actually 
opened fire from his window on this host of thirty thousand 
men, Artillery had to be brought up, whieli finally, after 
some time, set fire to the house. Even then not conquered, 
the hero and his little hand sallied forth into the street, 
which was crammed with a regiment of Janissaries, and 
started to hew their way through them. Tlie Pa.sha’s voice 
was heard, cracked with excitement and wonder, offering 
a hundred gold pieces to anyone who could lay hands on 
the giant King and survive to bring the proof. At last in 
this wild m^lee, in which tlie Swedes killed several and 
wounded a great number, the spurs of Cliarles’ jack-boots, 
those famous jack-boots, caught together. He tripped and 
fell, and was frog-marched off to prison; “his features,” 
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says Vollaii'e with a keen flight of imagination, "still pre- 
serving tlieir accustomed composure.” Tire ti-uly noble 
must have a dash of the idiotic in it to put it out of the 
reach of basenes.s, which is notliing but the commonest of 
common sense. 

After this, with the suddenness of tire resolutions of an 
infant, Charles was freed in his will. He accepted his ex- 
pulsion, and set off with one companion on horseback to 
traverse Em-ope and returTi to his own country, which he 
had not seen since he set out for Denmark. Tire will, turned 
aside into a new channel, now rushed with the velocity of 
a torrent. He rode across Europe as if he were late for a 
wedding, and on the 11th of November, 1714, having shed 
his companion by the wayside, alone, ragged, grinning, in 
the dead of night he knocked at the gate of the Stralsund, 
the only fortress of his empire still to fly his flag on the 
south coast of the Baltic. 

That fortress he saved, as a heap of ashes. His awestruck 
country received him again, as a race of poor savages 
would receive another avatar of their tribal god, after an 
earthquake which had destroyed him. No one dared to re- 
proach him, nor even to question him, and ho himself, with 
the same grin, dre same unifomi, took possession of his 
ruined kingdom, as if nothuig in the prodigious years had 
happened out of the ordinary, 

Yet tills broken man possessed the offensive as inalien- 
ably as his boots. Until he chose to move, the north of Eu- 
rope was like a churdi. Annies on the move towards liis 
defenceless dominions stopped and entrenched themselves, 
on ti'iple urgent messages from them overlords. Tlie co- 
alized kings, ceasing all action, hurried into conference and 
laid down tlie lines of a vast defence. 

Charles meanwhile mildly surveyed the situation. The 
heroico-comical episode of his exprdsion seems to have re- 
leased some cog in his thoughts. For the first time, in all 



■Appeiiraiice, he now felt free to think out a general plan, of 
the conquest of Europe. The lines of his attack were, you 
will be satisfied to hear, of an unheard-of audacity. The 
prospects of its success, but for one thing, which happened, 
no one seriously can doubt. Here was the most fomiidable 
peril to which modem Europe has ever been exposed. 
Charles decided first to attack the inaccessible regions west 
of him, Norway, posse.ssed by Denmark, where no Swede 
before him had ever dared to march in arms. This would 
be a surprise in the nature of his first descent on Copen- 
hagen; no mere exploit or moral gain, but with the motive 
of gaining the open sea and the coast. From there, he fixed 
coldly, he would attack England, mistress of the seas — ^liis 
plan, deeper than Napoleon’s, just started here. 

But to attack England, he must first have a fleet. Perhaps, 
once landed, the project was easier dian it now seems. For 
we are now in 1717. The Old Pretender was still active, and 
Charles was in negotiation of alliance with him and his still 
considerable party. But the transport? Here is your Charles. 
He had heard, by the general rumor of the world, of a 
huge settlement of pirates in Madagascar, well armed, well 
shipped, fighters, and to them he sent an embassy to pro- 
pose to hire them for their services as a ferry in return for 
his leadership and the unrestricted plunder of the English 
ports he would capture. 

From this and one of history’ s most formidable possibili- 
ties, we were all saved, very unfairly, diat is, miraculously, 
by his death. In .some small siege, nearly over, Charles was 
in the front parapet. A ball smashed his head. 
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Thehe is iilmost as much book behaviour in Napoleon as in 
Charles, He said himself, “I am the Revolution,” and the 
core of the French Revolution was so literary, that it some- 
times looks like a plagiarism, ratlier than an original event. 
All its actors were book-conscious. Tliey lived autobiog- 
raphies, and when they were executed they were all care- 
ful to have a balanced phrase, ready composed, like a 
Greek epitaph — often imitated from one. They took their 
feelings from Jean-Jacques, their motives from Voltaire, 
their attitudes, and seriously I am tempted to think even 
their faces, their facial expressions certainly — ^from the 
copperplate illustrations to the current library editions of 
Plutarch. 

So, much of the Napoleon Mytlr, all perhaps of his popu- 
lar attributes, the reminiscent aptness of his sayings and 
gestures at the right moment, the too obvious Plutarclrian- 
ism that has dazzled his long succession of historians down 
or up to Emit Ludwig, is decorative and not structural. 
Whenever Napoleon reminds of Csesar, or Alexander, when- 
ever he behaves Roman, he is behaving out of a book. It is 
stupid to allow this conventional ornament to disguise a 
character and a plot it was intended deliberately only to 
embellish. 





We have first then to perfonn a slight osteopathic opera- 
tion on the baclcbone of history, if we are not only to ad- 
mire Irut understand. It is a matter of restoring his spinal 
motive to its right position, rescuing him from legend and 
restoring him among humanity. 

That central motive is no niysteiy. Its records and evi- 
dences are in even the shortest and most pious of his biog- 
raphies. though tliey are always detailed simply as more or 
less pathetic and sympathetic eccentricities. I mean his re- 
lations with his family, his attitude towards religion and 
laws; his own conception of life, which at bottom, and per- 
haps that is another reason why it has been resolutely ig- 
nored, was not very different from that of any other Corsi- 
can of his class and breeding within the last two or three 
hundred years. 

That class was not low enough to have lost all reasonable 
grounds for ambition. The Bonapartes were not serfs, or 
shopkeepers. They were in the ambiguous between class 
our studies have often indicated as the most apt to produce 
adventurers, the shabby-genteel. They may really have 
been cousins of titled people in Italy; sometimes they, es- 
pecially Napoleon himself, believed it. Now there is hardly 
more than one form which the ambition of an Italian can 
take. The Corsicans are a provincial sort of Italians, when 
all tlie romancers have finished talking. By Italian I mean 
simply any human beings who have had a history like tile 
Italians have had. This ambition-form is fixed for them by 
that history; it is a highly concrete, vivid, splendid and pic- 
torial vision of wealth and power, accompanied inseparably 
by a title of nobility. No Englishman dreams of being King; 
his histoiy denies the possibility; his poetry denies the de- 
sirability. His tradition is that court life anyway is dull; dull 
as that of some American millionaires, which with its re- 
stricted call to own a private golf oonrse on Long Island, 




Opera House, is incidentally the stingiest ideal that has 
ever invited youth to desire it. The Enghshman, when ( as 
he sometimes is ) he is ambitious, sees a country landscape 
of lawns and low hedges, a red coat, a full stable, misty 
autumn mornings, John Peel blowing his horn, and Mr. 
Jorroclcs coming np die drive. 

But to an Italian, especially a provincial Italian, and es- 
pecially a Corsican, and most of all to a Corsican between 
two classes like our man. there is only one possible scenery 
in his dreams; a palace, a crown, a coronet, or tiara, and a 
dazzling court at banquet or gala. They have never forgot- 
ten the Renaissance. They all are for civilization; dieh am- 
bition is essentially social, luxurious and possessive. 

It is for an interlocking reason tliat such ambitions are 
never solitary, but invariably contain the Family. Mark 
Rutherford, who studied .slave psychology In the bade 
streets of London, makes one of his deepe.st characters state 
that "no one but a slave can understand what marriage 
means.” No one who is not a member of a highly social, 
possessive race, who have suffered conquest and revolu- 
tion so often diat the very list is confused, who have turned 
the whole hunger of their hypertrophied and exasperated 
desire for polity, ownership and stability towards this in- 
stitution, in despair, can understand what more than nor- 
mal, traditional and religious feeling there is in an Italian 
family such as the Bonapai-tes. When they are poor, each 
still owns the other members, more than anytliing except 
the food actually passing down the throat can be owned. 
When they are rich, die use, the savor of prosperity is in 
sharing it with others. In sliort, like the mythical caveman, 
the unit of that part of our race Is not tlie individual but 
the family. 

We may take all the nobility of this for granted; each 
may easily apply all the pretty things he thinks of sucli 
a relationship for himself. Then he should notice that 



the basis of such, a peerless compendium of the virtues of 
mother-, father-, sister-, brother-, son-love is strictly the 
blood relationsliip. The remarks of Napoleon, adept of the 
cult, which are recorded by Boederer, on the discussion of 
adoption in law before the State Council show this from a 
beautiful oblique. 

"Wliat is adoption? an imitation of nature, a sort of sac- 
rament. By tile will of society, the offspring of one human 
being” s flesh and blood is supposed to become the offspring 
of another’s flesh and blood. Can any action be more sub- 
lime? Thanks to it, two creatures between whom there is 
no tie of blood, become inspired by a natural mutaal affec- 
tion.” Whence must this action come? “Not from a notary,” 
said Napoleon, but “like the lightning, from on High.” 

One can hear all the italics the Emperor put into his as- 
tonishment and admiration. He had the best mind in Eu- 
rope; a lesser man of his class and race would have simply 
refused to believe that anyone could give family love where 
no blood tie existed. It is to him a rare, possible, sublime 
case bordering like saintship on madness. For the essence 
of the Italian family is that they feel one body and one 
blood, “a sacramental relatioiKhip.” They love each other 
like themselves, becau.se they think of each other as de- 
tached portions of diemselves. A pair of Siamese twins the 
moment after some necessary operation that separated 
them, after a lifetime of four legs, two heads, one arterial 
system, would know and may illustrate the real nature of 
family alfection as a Napoleon understood it. The members 
are limbs of the same being; family hate would be physical 
j t ( ho loved his family as himself; because he felt 
it was very literally and materially himself. In all this ele- 
mental part of his character, the solid unity of egotism, 

So far we may look inside the head of that romantic 
young figure, brooding on the future in the well-known 
cottage in Ajaccio, and find nothing hut what is admirable; 



and nothing that distinguishes him. An Italian dream- 
palace, court, throne, and all the family enjoying it to- 
gether. But in any case later on there is a development 
which is very tragic, and a little idiosyncratic. Whether as 
a result of the wild and often unnece.ssary expenditure of 
energy he made to progress towards his goal, or whether 
it -was really congenital with him, Napoleon fell into the 
situation drat is the misery of many men of action, and lost 
the power of enjoying things directly, by himself. It is a 
wealaiess, a gustatory impotence which is felt the whole 
length of the moral ladder, from the saint to the voyeur, It 
is the secret inspiration of much philandiropy and of much 
vice) shared by a Napoleon and by the tired cook who has 
lost her appetite over the stove, and can only get pleasure 
from the good things she has made vicariously, watching 
the other eat. It may even be that it was accompanied, as 
a result of the same years of prolonged nervous strain, late 
boms, study, and mental concentration, by anotlier impo- 
tence even more painful to an ItaUan (above all men); in 
bis quarrels with Josephine in tlie pre-imperial period, in 
the queer retorts of the mistress in Egypt he reproached 
with barrenness, in his recorded taste for “gentleness” in 
women, there may be some sort of underlying sexual secret 
we will very properly forever remain in ignorance of. 

This disability, whatever its extent, ceitainly existed and 
had the necessary result of increasing his feeling for family 
above even the norm we have explained. Not only were his 
brothers and .sisters part of his own body, but they were 
the only parts in which he could feel and enjoy. They were 
his palate, his eyes, his ears, and his inflamed appetite for 
life could only be satisfied through the canals of their en- 
joyment. Do you remember when in the midst of the pomp 
of his consecration in Notre Dame, with the Pope himself 
standing behind him. Iris wife at his side, a crown on his 
head, the Emperor suddenly nudged the Uncle Fesch he 
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had made a Cai'dinal of, prodding his sceptre in his back? 
A puzzle to historians, for Napoleon was awkward but not 
in the least sans gene. It must have been simply that he 
wished to see Unde Fesch’s face, to get his share of the fun 
he could not feel directly. 

But this complexity of meaning in Napoleon’s family- 
love is not yet complete; he looked to blood relationship to 
satisfy the most subtle and profound of all desires— Immor- 
tality. His impelling, insistent, mastering longing for an 
heir of his body is too important to be discussed in terms of 
mere sentiment, or glossed over affectionately as “paternal 
instinct.” It was one of the key aims of his career; part of 
the indivisible prize-money for which he fought to 0 stand- 
still. He loved his family like an Italian. He longed for a 
son, an extension of his body in time as well as space, some- 
what, as it is said those otlier primitives, who have made a 
mystical religion of common sense, the Chinese, do. A son, 
a dynasty. This was the exclusive form in which this ra- 
tional man, who believed only in his instincts, conceived 
life long enough to satisfy his everlasting appetite for it, 
Tile mode of his motive can be intellectually understood. 
But its real afBnities are with the blind urges of some multi- 
cellular, pre-sexual, pre-ten'estrial organism of the deep 
seas. Alittle goodtiatme thaefore, andNapoleon, die most 
destructive of adventurers, might be displayed as preemi- 
nently a good family man by anyone who possesses the 
casuistry necessary in any debate on tbe vice and virtue of 
men. Call him that, or a monstroas, crippled egoist, or 
merely a perfectly primitive anachronism; they are all true. 
Tile importance is to avoid seeing him as any of the fictions 
self-indulgent romancers have told: “the incalculable gen- 
ius,” the ‘Tlutarcbiaii Hero,” the “misunderstood dreamer,” 
and so forth. He was neither mad, mythical, nor romantic. 
His aim was tliat of all adventurers: to sati.sfy at the ex- 
pense of destiny the utmost possible of tire appetite be felt 



for life; in the only way he knew, as a diild knows the way 
to its own month, that it could be done. Health, instinct, 
1 1 jilirtngmg. forced him to have a multiplicity of bodies. He 
had to drag a family with him in his single combat with 
Fate; but it was not a physical battle, and this retinue of 
enjoyers would only be a physical liandicap outside the 

His mother was a remarkable person, who plays the hu- 
man interest in most of die stories. I And it impossible to 
feel sentimental about her; this hawk-eyed, greedy, hand- 
some woman, Letizia, who wanders through the splen- 
dours of his success, saying pathetically, “Pourvoo que c’U 
chure." To a Frenchman, a comical mixture of “Well, that’s 
all very well,” "Do be careful, Johnny” and a stage countiy- 
wife’s accent. I will say at once that I do not believe that 
Letizia Bonaparte ever thought tliat her son’s career was a 
failure at all. If Leipzig and Waterloo had left but a skim 
gain of a thonsand dollars to the family, she would have 
counted it. Exquisitely adapted to the scale on whicli .she 
brought up her family, she never expanded, and most of 
tire easy patlios of her figure is misunderstanding of this. 
Just as Napoleon needed his family to enjoy life with, so 
his mother had the good natural idea of cliildren ns invest- 
ments; safe receptacles of her emotional superfluity, where 
it would not be wasted, but earn interest. Money and posi- 
tion earners, reasonably expected to retinn handsomely for 
their upkeep in infancy. The rest of what she had to spare 
she banked in heaven, in the sm-e and certain hope of 
seventy times seven per cent, on the last day. If Napoleon, 
basically a family man, was an egoist, so was Letizia, the 
normal human mother; tlieir faults are not separable from 
the general indictment agamst tire institution of the family 
tliat Plato i.s blamed for making. 

Tire father. Carlo, seems also to have been a healthy nor- 
mal; he shared Letizia’s hopes of tlie yoimg stock they 



learecl, and put on them the weight of accomplishing all 
his ambitions. The.se ambitions to the whole family, except 
Napoleon, at the Corsican stage were; enough money to 
cut a respectable figm'e in Ajaccio, perhaps the freehold of 
a house. Possibly a real title to replace tliat which they 
vaguely claimed, smd in wliich even tliemselves did not al- 
ways believe. Good jobs, in short, and the respect of the 
neighbors. Out of this narrow ideal Letizia, and it is prob- 
able Joseph, the eldest son — ^Fesch, tire uncle, at any rate 
— never stepped. It made their lives very happy. For them 
all the magnificence of Napoleon was sheer surplus. Letizia 
did not, as her traditional cue shows, take it too serioasly. 
She salted down three quarters of her allowance, when she 
became Madame Mere, enjoyed meeting the Pope — the 
Bishop of Ajaccio would have sufficed. Even at St. He- 
lena, her son, Napoleon, was “someone”— who would have 
thought that one of the Bonapartes would ever have a 
whole island devoted to his residence and a whole fleet to 
guard him? 

At what stage the marvelous boy fir.st felt and gave signs 
of the titanic intensity of his want we do not know. It 
would be interesting because it is tins, most likely, that is 
the ultimate element of genius. Given the power and the 
quality of tire life desire, according as it is more or less 
tainted with contradiction, that is, then human force which 
in its highest degree we call genius might be calculated. 
Thousands of little Italian boys to the present day wish to 
be kings, and their brothers to be dukes. No one has ever 
pulled the picture towards them, sucked this destiny out of 
the universe towards them with the same centripetal long- 
ing as Napoleon. We cannot know even as much of the 
cause of this attractive will as whether it is physical or spir- 
itual. But we can suspect, and name, several factors that 
would exasperate it, like blowing a fire. First among them 
is the ambiguity of the family’s social situation, the unsub- 



stantiated claim to be of better birth than its neighbors. 
The shock of discovering sooner or later tliat no one be- 
lieves it. may make the boy laugh, or be angry, or cynical. 
If he is immoderately vain or sensitive or obstinate, (three 
names for the same thing) it will give an exacerbated defi- 
nition to his ambition. Here is obviously what the military 
academy that be was sent to, may have done to Napoleon. 
Surrounded by genuine little marquises and viscounts, he 
learnt to conceal Iris own family claims to be one of tliein; 
and even affected a democratic contempt for all such things. 
Injured vanity leans naturally on politics for ease; it was 
tire same cause that opened the eyes of the young Robes- 
pierre to the rights of the canaille. And I should not be sur- 
prised tliat back in Corsica, walcbing the rich, disdainful 
French officers made the whole Bonaparte family deter- 
mined nationalists, and rebels. Poetry and vanity make the 
sincerity of all oppositions; just as vanity and self-interest 
do for all conseivatism; they are only intolerable when 
they are unconscious. 

This was not the case with young Napoleon. 'While in- 
dulging the full force of his hatred, he found jplaoo to stand 
and look at it, and wonder at it; and study it. Pie learnt the 
power of nationalism and tuft-hunting, principal arms of 
his later technique of ruling men from the inside of their 

As oxygen for the lire, diose were the times. The Revolu- 
tion came when he was twenty. For years before there had 
been an excitement like tbat of the last day of term in a 
school. Even the aristocrats knew that the days of privilege 
were ending. It was supreme, fadiionahle to admit it. In 
that complex expectation each saw the fulfilment of his 
wish; Napoleon’s was simply and unalterably to get on. 
On tire whole this was die preponderant view of what was 
going to happen and what the leadei-s deliberately tried to 
produce; not a better world, but a world of free chances. 
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The impetus behind the Revolution is not the philosopher 
but the bourgeois. Not the Rousseau spirit, but the Napo- 

The instinctive weapon of the bourgeois, the reading 
and writing class, is the book. Whenever he is in a state of 
danger or hope he starts furiously to learn. So Napoleon, 
tile typical and perfect bourgeois hero, spent these excited 
years in a furious autodidactioism. He read and tried to 
memorize a mass of uncoordinated stuff outside his mili- 
tary studies (which suffered from the competition) about 
Plato, the history of England, of Tartary, of Persia, of 
Egypt, China, Peru, the Incas, the Popes, everything. 
‘‘There is extant a whole series of copybooks containing 
Napoleon’s notes, penned in an almost illegible bandwrit- 
ing. The contents of these reprinted iill almost four hun- 
dred pages. Here we find a map of the Saxon Heptarchy 
with a list of the kings for tlueo centuries; the varieties of 
foot-races in ancient Crete; lists of the Hellenic fortresses 
in Asia Minor; the dates of twenty-seven caliphs, with a 
note of tire strength of tlieir cavahy, and an account of the 
misconduct of their wives.” His miscellany is so scattered 
that there is even a note on die situation and climate of St; 

In such a ragbag anyone can find pretty much what he 
wants to make coincidences. All we need trouble to see is 
the deep coloiing in the two predominant tastes of the day; 
the attraction of two hook worlds, Plutarch’s Greece and 
Rome, where everyone lived in heroic anecdodngs, and the 
East of the Arabian Nights. Bodi moulded his imagination. 
The rest was mostly waste of time. 

This wild, instinctive preparation for he knows not what, 
took up mo.st of his time. Like most people of his tempera- 
ment, though sociable, he disliked company in which he 
would have to appear merely as one of the crowd, even if 
not definitely as an inferior. He did not know and never 




loaniecl how to mix on equal terms, though, provided he 
was assured of some special position, definite social hostil- 
ity did not make him feel awkward. 

All tliis is behind his Paris Cadet School Report; “Re- 
served and diligent, he prefers study to any kind of con- 
versation, and nourishes his mind on good authors. He is 
taciturn, with a love of solitude; is moody, overbearing and 
extremely egotistical. Though he spealcs little, his answers 
are decisive and to the point, and he excels in argument. 
Much self-love and overweening ambition.” If these con- 
siderations are true, then the large phases of Napoleon’s life 
become both intelligible and connected. We have no need 
of most of the sedative commonplaces of most of that vast 
library that sedentary men, to whom the most active career 
in history makes an irresistible appeal, have made about 
him and we gain the advantage of ceasing to look gawky, 
every time he strikes a pose, or makes a Plutai'chian speech. 
Thus for the Revolutionary period; I dispense with the ex- 
planation “that he was yomig and enthusiastic” in the mat- 
ter of his attitude to tire Revolution in its beginnings, so 
opposed to tire rest of the cadet officers, all royalists, with 
wliom he was being educated. Reason enough why young 
Napoleon Bonaparte, shabby, jealous, out of it, should “be- 
long to the Clulj of the Friends of tire Constitution at Va- 
lence” where he was stationed as a cub lieutenant in the 
south of France; take the oath of obedience to the Consti- 
tution wlrerr “most of tire others refused,” put down a riot 
in the interest of the new party, and so conduct himself in 
all the acts of the Jacobirr stage of his career. Show me a 
mystery, show me young Napoleon, pemiiless, greedy, tak- 
ing the losing side, that of thernen who hatred Iris way. 

And so let ns pass widrout stumbling through the thicket 
written ronrrd the Corsican adventures. Everything at the 
school going very nicely to hell, he asked for leave of ab- 
sence, and returning to Corsica joined the rebellion of 




Paoli. Why, later, break with Paoll? and go back to France 
and the French cause? Do you, peaceful and innocent 
young apprentice adventurer, imagine that in rebellions, 
nationalist rebellions or otherwise, all conspirators are 
brothers because tliey risk the same death? That there are 
not cliques, inner groups, class hatreds of those who “own 
the movement” and detest and are detested by outsiders 
within the cause — ^yes, a paradox — worse than the villain- 
ous oppressors themselves? Jom then a noble uprising, if 
you have a taste for bitters, and find out. As Napoleon, the 
unwarned, unappreciated, frozen out, found with Paolij 
and so very reasonably and angrily acted upon in returning 
to France. 

So much for the Corsican episode. Aird then came Tou- 
lon. Where his royalist collegians and then- great families 
had let in the English and the Spanish forces. Bonaparte 
had his chance tliero, and took it. "Never," said the report 
of the victor. General du Teil, when it was over, “can I find 
words to describe the merit of tliis Bonaparte; so much 
science, intelligence, and bravery. Reward him.” 

Then, in 1793, he has tlie rank of Brigadier-General. It 
may mean much or little. In the last war many brigadiers 
made their fortunes. One, at least, afterwards went back 
thankfully to his job as a trafiic police-officer in Cardifi;. It 
depends. To a Bonaparte it represents what Jacob Aslor 
meant when he said, "The first hundred diousand dollars 
are the most difficult.” It is tire beginning, the possibility 
of a fortune, not a fortune itself. With it, Bonaparte, the 
greedy little soldier, could go to Paris and begin the story. 

Still it took him three more years to win Josephine. That 
luscious and aspiring heroine married him in 1796, after he 
had made himself extremely useful in Paris in police work 
— the famous “whiff of grapesliot” that hoisted the middle- 
class revolution out of a logical difficulty with the mob. So 
many tears— so many hearts have throbbed for this lady, 
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Ihal my own will not be missed. Their match reminds me, 
alas, only of the seaside romance of a yoimg store-hand and 
a milliner, eadi deceiving the other liat it is a rich match. 
Josephine, the perfect of between-worlds and be- 
tween-ages woman who rarely falls by heart failure, and the 
pushing young striver much too ambitious to be a gigolo, 
who is dazzled by his idea of a real lady. Through Jose- 
phine, Bonaparte obtains the Italian clianee. 

Did he know that his wife’s influence was a physical one 
on certain of the new great of the new order — Barras, for 
example? If so, no hard names. Certainly he never allowed 
himself to admit it to himself, in tire most secret places of 
his heart that consciousness may reach to. And he loved 
her — with the exalted and romantic Intensity that a social 
climher gives to a woman whom he thinks superior to his 
own class. Napoleon was convinced at that time that his 
wife was a great lady, a great beauty and a society woman 1 
this was the only poetical material he could digest. 

But after the sneers, admire the great man. Never did he 
have a chance and waste it; if you read his life coldly and 
critically, and above all forward, not backward, as yon 
would a novel not knowing die end, you will be everlast- 
ingly astonished by the few chances he actually had, and 
the extraordinary use he made of every one of diem. That 
enigmatic croupier who hides behind die shadows dealt 
him poor cards; everyone he finessed with. This Italian Job 
— a pooi'isli diing, at that time, in those circumstances. 
Which, with a ferocious singularity of will, so strong that 
it gave him originality as it does in the rarest of cases, he so 
used that he made out of it, with a ragged anny, against a 
superior enemy, the campaign of Italy, whicli is iiicoinpa- 
rably more studied to this day dian all the semi-divine feats 
of, say, Charles. 

Studied, certainly, as a work of art, and not as an adiieve- 
ment in that pretended science of war, die vain belief in 



whose existence has destroyed more armies, and generals, 
than any incompetence or cowardice. 

1 tie wars of Bonaparte are works of art, and so tliey es- 
cape the uncompellable bias of everything that is merely 
scientific to oblivion and the out of date. Specifically, they 
are masterpieces of will, electrical displays; the opposite of 
all that is static, and so at the other pole of the spirit s de- 
lights. from architecture. 

This masterpiece immensely advanced him; yet only to a 
fork, not a goal, where two great causeways of possibility 
branched off. On the one hand, as always, fate made him 
an offer to stop; to cash in. The Du-eotory in Paris, that is, 
now accepted him as a great man, and tried to make him 
one of their greatest servants. They offered and pressed on 
him the command of a projected expedition against Eng- 
land, which if he had been in the least dizzy, or tired, could 
have appeared to him a very gorgeous reward. Such are 
tlie hardest moments of adventure: to rise a winner. We 
have learnt their supernatural danger. 

Instead Napoleon went to Egypt. Why Egypt? Tlie po- 
litical excuse was to attack die British East; very feasible 
and practical in spite of the look of it. For die British fleet 
was out of die Mediterranean and, more, rotten with mu- 
tiny. Two personal reasons, conceniing us more. First, the 
touching one of romance, and reading, the exotic Alexan- 
derism of his book-days. Second, that trick of opportune 
temporary effacement, which is commonly practised by all 
politic ambitions. 

It is vain to set down this campaign as a failure, for the 
value of the structural episodes of such a life is not in them- 
selves but in their function in the whole. On die half de- 
bacle, half apotheosis of Egypt, Napoleon built die next 
step to die Consulate. I can dimly perceive that its scale, 
its atmosphere clinging to him when he landed at Frejus, 
in 1799, picked him out against the whole background of 



possibilities. For, intersecting and counlei-plotting the pri- 
vate adventure of Napoleon Bonaparte, was the even vaster 
and higher soaring adventure of the middle class, that had 
made the Revolution. At this time, not to get lost in the fas- 
cinating intricacies of their position, they were seeking a 
Icmg of their own, to givetliem their three wishes; a court, 
plausible legality, and a police. 

The route of Napoleon’s adventure was in Bie satisfac- 
tion of the whole of tins, and it is the same through all the 
set landscapes of his dramatic ascent to the imperial power. 
Napoleon imposed liimself on France, and later in legend 
on Europe, as the Messiah of the new middle cla.s.s. As to 
legality, he resolved for them die dilemma Robespierre 
had posed them of clioosing between the King of France 
and the King-Nation — a mob of kings — by buying out the 
latter’s rights with the plebiscite. The emperor of the French 
held the power of attorney of four million kings by divine 
right of Nature. As to police, every Corsican is a born po- 
liceman, and the vast stracture of the Code Napoleon still 
is in working order today, 

The court of Napoleon Bonaparte, in short, summed up 
all die spiritual wants of the class that made tlie Revolu- 
tion. It was perhaps as poetical as a Victorian oleograph is 
artistic; that is to a certain limited degree. It is rarely no- 
ticed dial besides the Utopian dieam, which certainly ex- 
isted among a small fierce minority, the emotional drive of 
die Revolution was the desire of the Frendi bourgeoisie to 
.share in the aristocratic life. Every feature of it attracted 
them, least, perhaps tile subtie and evasive ideal, aisthetic, 
of course, rather dian moral, whidi nevertheless was its 
chief chai'in and importance, even to a majority of liio.se 
who shared in it by right of birth. The French burgher 
coveted the posts of profit under die government and the 
commissions in die anny for his sons; his wife dreamed of 
invitations to court balls for her daughters. And this younger 



generation were Napoleon s chief supporters, for he gave 
them all their will, a vast system of safe, honorable jobs in 
au immense civil service and a huge army; and a court 
which for sheer dimensions surpassed anything hitherto 
seen in Europe. It was Napoleon, who, from the secrets of 
the aspirations of his own soul, invented drat paradoxical 
ideal of the life of die adventoer assured of a pension, with 
aU die ghtter and the danger, the uniform, medals, titles, 
shine, but without the normal ruinous penalties of adven- 
turer’s failure. His men were soldiers of fortime, paid regu- 
larly by the month. Every young man, in the soudi of Eu- 
rope at any rate, to diis day dreams of die life Napoleon 
provided for his chosen young men. Not to be a Napoleon 
but to serve one. A tirousand novels have propagated the 
attraction of die life in liis garrisons, especially where the 
young officers of an all-conquering army dazzled high-born 
foreign beauties with dieir uniforms and their prestige. 
The goose-step, let us say, to a waltz tune, and pass me the 
anachronism. 

Without assenting whole-heartedly to the criticism of the 
exiled “authentics” that the glamour of Napoleon’s court 
was rather like that of a pirate’s cave, when business has 
been good, and the girls of the islands have arrived, one is 
allowed to think of it as a little tawdry, slightly grotesque 
and faintly vulgar; as most of his furniture must have been 
when it was brand-new. It was in fact, and had to be, a 
court of arrivers, and the qualities, brilliant, as they un- 
doubtedly were, which had brought his companions, gen- 
erals and courtiei-s to this height, were not such as make 
agreeable company. Still, anydiing less highly colored than 
this a.ssembly of brand-new unlettered dukes and twenty- 
year-old generals with their taste in women, dress, man- 
ners, and arts would scarcely have had such a world-wide 
or lasting appeal. 

Magnificently, however, as Napoleon rewarded the in- 



vestment of the life-thirsty middle class in him by giving 
them in profusion laws, adventures, titles and civil service 
careers, tliis did not absorb the whole force of the man. It 
was all almost a by-pr-oduct of that terrific will, accidental 
bounty, for tike all tme adventurers he kept all his motive 
firmly personal. Thousands of asteroids, small and big, were 
drawn along in his huge parabola by this comet of adven- 
ture. They were welcome. But it wa.s not to serve them he 
rushed across the sky. This man, and It fixes his altitude in 
our history, elected and determined not only to rule die 
world, hut to enjoy it. This, as you saw recently, was only 
possible to him through his family, used as a complex or- 
gan of taste. For it to be worth while to him to be the Em- 
peror of the French, every member of his family had to 
have a throne. There were a great many of tliein. But none 
too many for that appetite, even If they had all whole- 
heartedly lent themselves to this queer, yet apparently en- 
ticing service. Like a dyspeptic caliph of 4e Arabian 
Nights, Napoleon convoked the whole crew to his feast, 
and only aiiked of them to enjoy themselves. But we may 
have a natural suspicion that there was a drawback; that 
Napoleon’s king-making was, in a homely and popular fig- 
ure of speech, rather like tliat of a father who gives his son 
a mechanical toy but does not allow him to work it himself. 
That may account for the constant attempts of various 
members of the family to quit their thrones and domina- 
tions, and live their own life. Then there is tlie case of 
Lucien, the finest of all of them, the best brain and heart, 
and so presumably, as the one capable of the greatest en- 
joyment, tile most prized for the Emperor’s purposes. It 
was Lucien, who, at a certain hairpin bend in his brother’s 
career, righted the vehicle; it was Lucien, more than Na- 
poleon, who gained the first coup d’etat at St. Cloud. But 
Lucien married beneath, not the Bonapartes indeed, but 
the Napoleons (if you will excuse die plirase) and Lucien 



remained a good, that is, anti-napoleonic democrat. For 
this (and any other explanation of the fact is improbable) 
his brother, dferegarding all other claims to his affection, 
cast him off and disowned him; as much as he ever could 
one "tied to him by Hood.” 

Therefore, the respectable myth that the doom of Napo- 
leon arrived because there was no other issued to his ad- 
venture, that to keep his power in France he was obliged to 
go on conquering in Europe, I am obliged in large part to 
reject as excellent drama but poor fact, Along with that 
may go suclr details as that Napoleon was betrayed by 
Talleyrand into certain of his most damaging adventures. 
The Spanish War; a lai'ge part of the other wars that fol- 
lowed the period when his French Empire was ste'adily 
established; all had, however complicated tlieii' motive, a 
core of the acquisition or preservation of kingdoms, princi- 
palities and dominions, by which through members of his 
family the vicarious ogre sought to enjoy his power. 

To this set undoubtedly belongs that raid on Moscow, 
which quite incomparably repeated the strange adventure 
of Charles, in the preceding chapter. When set over his ex- 
pedition to Egypt, underneath die superficial and inglori- 
ous resemblance of their ends in a desertion, it will easily 
be seen tliat it differs in a fundamental absence of roman- 
tic, or book feeling. No more Homan speeches; here and 
now we see a man who has virtually ceased to be an ad- 
venturer at all, and is merely, it desperately, trying to pro- 
tect his gains. The arches of the derai-god’s feet have given 
way. He is now on the earth, where I think, in .spite of 
Victor Hugo, he ever afterwards remained. 

This phase, wliich curiously enough our earlier fancy of 
a “ballistic law” of adventure would again explain, dates, I 
think on piu'cly psychological grounds, from the time of 
his divorce, his remarriage, and especially from the birth 
of lri.s son in 1811. The fate of Josephine is as classic a sub- 



ject for sentiineQt, as Leda for sculpture. The wife, indeed, 
and not the mother as earlier or the lover as seldom, except 
in the highest art, is the sacred cult of the whole century 
that followed, and has lasted well on into our own tiine.s. 
You either feel such things or you do not, for there is no 
compulsion of the intelligence or the heart In them. The 
unilateral rights of a woman, deriving from marriage, have 
nev(3r .seemed to me beautiful, sacred, or indisputable. So 
the divorce of Josephine, richly alimonied, her lo.s.s of die 
position of Empress which she received from a husband to 
whom she never gave a son, nor even faitlifulness, has 
made many good people weep, but not mo. In her place, 
Napoleon put the Archdudress, who, at any rate, had 
youth, manners, breeding, a stupidity that was not preten- 
tious. and in a .short time she gave him tire goal of his 
whole fortune, the child whom ho made promptly King of 

I will not return on the analysis of Napdoon’s pliilopro- 
genitivencss, ns the phrenologists call it, except to repeat 
that children of his own body represented to him the pos- 
sibility of immortality — if ho could found a dynasty, then 
an immortality of kings, tiro vicarious rule of the future. Ho 
had parted with Josephine with much more emotion than 
was reasonable; this new wife enchanted him. So mudi so 
that he is actimlly reported to have given orders during her 
accouchement that if a choice was neco,ssary, die wife nnd 
not the child was to be saved. No doubt in his mind there 
was the thought of having more children by her, very 
likely, many more, a race of kings for the whole world; .still 
it was a lino and unlikely thing for such a man to do. 

But that fatherhood secretly was the end of the adven- 
turer in him. The sacrilegious moment had como for count- 
ing and preserving; and the gods are in.sulted. Everything 
after this moment goes mysteriously awry, as heretofore it 



hid gone myslerionsly right. The luck has shifted, like the 
wind on a voyage. 

Henceforward — ^post or propter — comes Ru.s.sia, Leip- 
zig, Elba. France received back the old frontiers and the 
Bourbons. Marie Louise is separated from him witli the 
boy, in the same spirit of obedience or indifference as she 
showed when she was married to him. Though the fortunes 
of the family had suffered considerably from his fall — all 
was by no means lost, Tlie Bonapartes were and indeed 
have since remained one of the greatest and richest families 
in Europe. So then we have to ask, why Napoleon could 
not, content with this rich booty, stay quiet in the queer 
situation, in which the banal Idealism of the Russian Em- 
peror, it appears, had left him? 

Here we have, it seems to me, a phenomenon of an in- 
cidence so regular in tlte lives of successful men of action 
that it might be treated as a law. They, whether steel kings 
or Bonapartes, carmot, alter a certain age, endure solitude. 
For it is the solitude, even though strictly relative in the 
majority of cases, that kills them, or sends them on the road 
to Waterloo. Tlie deprivation of the band, the audience, the 
ambiance, which, originally only tlie tonic of tlreir will, has 
grown to become a drug without which life Is intolerable. 
There is as much action in the rule of a tiny kingdom like 
Elba, or there could be, as in the Empire of the French. As 
much mental, physical, nervous energy is demanded by 
the ideal organization of a farm as in manoeuvring the 
Curb. Only the excitement, strict function of the social in- 
terest in his doings, lacks. Who can enjoy acting in an 
empty theatre? And not because such dependence in fact 
on the presence of the crowd, perfectly co-existent with a 
theoretical contempt for it, is an evident ignominy, an 
euphoric drug habit, the adventurer especially, whose es- 
sence is individuality and independence, even to opposi- 
tion, should watch himself all 1& life against acquiring it. 



Napoleon left Elba simply because he could not stand be- 
ing deprived of public opinion. 

Tlieiefoio, I find the episode of his retura pitiable, even 
painful. I know they have poeticixed it into a sort of re- 
turn of Arthur. But Arthur and Barbaro.ssa stayed in their 
trances. Except only in tlie conduct of a battle, Napoleon 
was no artist, and had no ta.ste. 

This, by the way, may explain by a hidden affinity die 
worship his memory has received by seemingly quite in- 
congruous admirers. There is a core of vulgarity some- 
where in Napoleonolatry, as there was in the whole Napole- 
onic decoration, whicli by no means escaped the attention 
of those intimately mingled in it even when, like Talley- 
rand, they were also men of taste. 

Because of its enormous and still openly or derivatively 
existing influence, on the ambitions and ideals of the world, 
it is useful to inako a little sumiuary of this Napoleonic 
ideal hero. I have already mentioned the fundamental dif- 
ference in that earlier “tmitatio Alexaiidri.s” which the Imi- 
tation of Napoleon practically superseded! that after the 
Corsican, young men dreamed of being oflicens, not lead- 
ers. Conjointly, in their vision, with the pay, the rogiila- 
tions, the relief of rc.sp)on.sihilily, was that amazing .system 
of medals and rewards that has .so powerfully influenced 
the whole mode of ambitions. Napoleon taught the world, 
or perhaps only satisfied a latent longing and gave it shape 
and hope, to want to be rewarded, visibly, definitely, let us 
say inorganically, for its deeds. It is the ideal of .sehoolchil- 
dron who have been accustomed to an exiuniner, to the 
allotment of marks, to the roster at the end of the term 
where all are jrlaced in numerical order of merit. Curioii,sly 
enough, this mode of thought is even commotrer among 
women than men; the postulation of an infallible judge 
somewhere, .somehow, who will examine work done and 
measure it exactly and register it in a stepped list of re- 



wards. Tire sij^i, “for recognition.” But instead of Napo- 
leon, with his big bag of ribbons, stripes, and rank war- 
rants, you may if you wish place either a judging god, or 
the newspaper critics, according to your convictions. 

The Legion of Honor was perhaps Napoleon’s prettiest 
invention in this line, and it endures all tire vicissitudes of 
change of govenrmental form. It was one of the most sub- 
stantial payments made by Napoleon to the bourgeoisie he 
found sitting forlorn by the side of the success tliey did not 
know what to do with. As an institution it is connected 
with that imitative, largely literary, longing for “birth” with 
which they gazed after the aristocracy they had destroyed, 
In almost every middle class — ^why not say all? — this is ob- 
servable, and even to be specifled more closely. For your 
middle-class bui'gher, if he is French, or Engli.sh, or Ameri- 
can, it does not matter, not only longs for rank, which is a 
metaphysical .synonym for birth, but still more ; to find that 
he is the descendant of a good family. I tlrink, trying to find 
an expression of a very subtle feeling, your truly Napo- 
leonized bourgeois would prefer to discover he is the col- 
lateral descendant of an extinct nobility, some second son 
who ran away tliree hundred years ago to Baltimore, than 
to be regularly in line for a peerage. A whimsical combina- 
tion of the love of the ledger, and die minor poetry of suob- 
bismj as it were a sentimentality about bad debts which 
prescription has touched. 

Goimected with this, undoubtedly, is the conception of 
nationalism which Napoleon, if he did not invent it, at 
least introduced into tire modem world, Byron, that excel- 
lent Napoleonist, certainly put increased vigor of emotion 
into it, but let us apportion fairly the credit of the strange 
movement that ended in the doctrine tlrat has converted 
the world. Here again the , emphasis, the romance, that is, 
or the poetical feeling is concentrated on the younger ob- 
scurer branches. A few feel it a pride to be a Jew. But ohl 



the millions who went wild when they were told by arche- 
ologists they were Slovaks; and the millions there must be, 
whose comfort and secret inspiration is diat their great- 
grandmother was a Gipsy. This at bottom fc poetry, middle- 
class poetry, the fascinating charm of old ledgers, the mys- 
ticism of carrying forward old entries, old claims forever 
and ever. Like the great .system of the bookkeeping of 
honor, the hast social register, tlie golden book of the Le- 
gion of Honor, this was one of Napoleon’s principal and 
most ingenious social methods, and legacies to us all. 

It was in such senses tlint may lie the deepest truth of 
Napoleon’, s confession, "I am the Revolution.” For the rev- 
olution is the middle class, and Napoleon was its prophet, 
seer and messiah. He was for long its trusted employee. 
When his expense account grew too big, they were forced 
to part with him — ^reading Chateaubriand, that appears the 
fimdamomtal reason of his downfall. Wlien he returns from 
Elba, like a .stock broker who has tired of golf, he spooks 
indeed to the French soldiers, not lilce a Plutarchiau hero, 
but with the wheedling of a returning manager. “Will you 
shoot your old General? Do so. I am ready.” So he said at 
Grenoble, and they had not tho heart. 

Is that not ro.spoelable and pathetic? Cortainly, to my 
mind. Tho end of Napoleon, with its aggravations of being 
beaten by a Wosllhigtou and guarded by a Hudson Lowe, 
seems to bo ns tragic as a bankruptcy, as tho faihuo of an 
old firm, and, thanks to Balzac, we know that that can he 
equal in dramatic density to the deatlr of a king. But he had 
long ceased to he an adventurer, long re.signed from our 
company, that is, and emigrated from our .subject, bo, a 
.stout gentleman who has fallen on hard times, in the hands 
of ferocious creditors, we must leave him. ^ 






IX 


LUCIUS SERGIUS CATILINE 




The ohdeb hitherto followed has been only loosely chrono- 
logical. Once more for die purposes of die theme a great 
breach must be made in it. Ju.st a.s palaeontology is used in 
comparative anatomy, so in the rare case of Napoleon it is 
natural to consult that vast, as it were, f o.ssilized, collection 
of liinnan types, the classical epoch of Rome, to find an 
elucidating contrast. That is the imson why Catiline, one 
of die most intere.sting pos.sibilities of the history of the 
world, stands here. 

As a mutter of fact, he conUnues and develops rather 
than precedes the study of political adventure; it is so 
often the case that the characters and types of the Old 
World, when yon turn them up, instead of appearing ar- 
chaic, and contributing a sort of antiquarian foot-note, are 
astoiii.shingly, even alarmingly modem — to .say the least. 
Between Napoleon and Cadline, for example, it is not the 
two-thousand-year-old Roman who is old-fa.shioned; nor 
his times; nor his city. Hie adventure of Catiline, if it 
could scarcely be set anywhere at this definitely present 
day, could quite possibly belong to the future. Let us say 
in America, wliere the resemblance to pre-Gluristian Rome 
to those who are not bnilled by merely sumptuary differ- 
ences, who do not find a planetaiy distance between life 




260 twelve against the gods 

with and without a telephone, grows every ten years more 
striking. To say that the present United States is the histori- 
cal counterpart of old Borne is too far-fetched. To say that 
itwfflbeextraordinai-ilylike it in a hundred years is an in- 
telligent probability. 

There, then, the ruluig class was on the whole immensely 
rich, and had begun to be immensely di.s.solute, without 
any apparent loss of the energy, tire genius for organiza- 
tion, the daring, the hardness which had brought them to 
tire mastery of the known world. Behind these patriciarrs 
was a semi-poetical genealogy of well-born but impover- 
ished emigrants from the other shore of the Mediterranean. 
They, too, possessed somewhere hr reserve for orators, a 
courrtnfred moral ideal, an agricultural list of virtues, in 
which frugality and honesty were put at the top, 

As a rival to their power, there was principally a newer 
irrfcldle-olass, which was still puritarr, composed of country 
squires, and city merchants, and below that again was the 
elemental embryo of a monstrous pr'oletariat, composed of 
slaves and dre descendants of slaves, captured hr the wavs, 
who were abeady being used in an early factory .system, 
landles.s soldiers, peasant serfs, and a dangerous under- 
world drat had grown up around the gladiatorial shows. 
Some years before Catiline, this same underworld had em- 
barked on the enterprise of Spartacus. This was a Thracian 
slave who escaped from a gladiators’ trahring school, with 
seventy others, and in an incredibly short time was at the 
head of an army of seventy thousand ruiraway slaves, im- 
povei'ished peasants, smugglers, broken soldiers and brig- 
ands of all kinds. Hre Republic liad great difficulty iu wip- 

And so in the overgrown city, die greatest, most pictur- 
esque contrasts existed. On tire bills stood the gleaming pal- 
aces of the millionaires, “so rich,” said Catiline once hi a 
speech, “that drey squander fortunes in building over seas, 



and levelling moimtains, in joining mansions together and 
in the purchase of pictures, statues and embossed plate, 
and though lavishing and abushrg their wealth by every 
possible mediod, yet cannot with tlie utmost efforts of ca- 
price, exhaust it,” Around ffiem was an endless and compli- 
cated entanglement of thin streets, broad walks, public 
gardens — every conceivable variety of street-scape that 
the concentration of the power, wealth aird industry of the 
world could create in untold centuries of building and de- 
cay. Roman population was immense and overcrowded, 
and socially as well as topographically, the hipest world 
' and die lowest, interpenetrated each other. In such a city 
the greatest scandals were always breaking out; huge oases 
in which the highest names were involved, not only of brib- 
ery and extortion, but of murder, and vice. Many of the 
great ladies mixed in the .story of Catiliiio had intimate deal- 
ings with the scum of the underworld, thugs, blnckniailers, 
whores, poisoners, abortionists; but, as I have said, in all 
this festering a curious character of hard energy prevailed. 
Old Rome sinned, more and deeper tlian Athens, or Alex- 
andria, or Memphis, or any other great city of the past, but 
there was no .sort of softae.ss in its dogeiioratioa. It was still 
rather a boiling melting-pot than a C(!.s.spool, 

Such a pace, naturally, not all could keep up. Many of 
the palrieian familes, though jotannng all then preroga- 
tives of power, and usually the bare shell of their houses, 
were, already irtterly ritinei The great pkrguc of the times, 
to all except the moralt.sts, was debt. Tire credit .sy,stertr was 
in its youth. Some of the greatest families were irot only 
utterly penttiles.s, hut endebted for more than they had 
ever possessed. 

Fifty years before, such situations were still reparable. A 
good governorship, obtained by the family prestige, coitld 
be made to yield, out of the subject population, errough to 
start again in Rome, within a few years. But this game was 



showing signs of being worlced out. First, because of the 
growing lilrelihood of prosecution, in which the inveterate 
enemies of the patrician class often won tiirough tlie tal- 
ents of the great lawyers they notably produced, Cicero, 
and the rest. And then, tliose families who had managed to 
preserve themselves. Were more and more mclined to keep 
all the phuns for themselves. The upper class had begun 
to concenli-ate, and to sired off to the grouird those of its 
members who coirld not keep up with it. 

Among these, in incompletely realized danger of being 
squeezed out, was the ruined Catiline. His life had been 
typical of the fast young society man of the epoch; that is, ■ 
he had squandered madly, became mixed in several un- 
savory cases, borrowed up to and beyorrd tire hilt, so that 
at thirty his oirly hope was in a rich post of governor, of the 
sort tirat were rrow becoming extremely difficult to acquire. 
Besides Ire had already had one, atrd had been impeached, 
convicted arrd dismissed. Indeed, this did not absolutely 
bar his prospects of arrother — ^Rome was not squeamish — 
tror that he was strongly suspected of having killed his 
brother-in-law, or, eveir, that duritrg the coup cVStat of 
Sulla, he had shown himself one of the oiarelest in persecu- 
tion of the defeated party. Perhaps the thing that Roirre 
held worst against him, queerly etrouglr, was his seduction 
of a Ve.stal Virgin, who happened, too, to be, the sister-in- 
law of the great Cicero. Tire Vestal Vitgitrs were practically 
the only sentimentality Roman society allowed itself; and 
Aral too is typical. 

But though his reputation was below even the oirrreirl 
stairdard for a young man of his class arrd time, still there 
was trot eirou^ in that, in itself, to dtstinguish him from 
scores, very likely hundreds of other dissolute young rake- 
hells. For that, tire prime cause of his notoriety and inter- 
est, we must search carefully into his character, and find a 



name, if possible, for one extraordinary feature of what we 
find there, 

This ruling class at Rome, the patricians, a rich, intelli- 
gent, vigorous oligarchy, was perhaps more like the group 
that has decreed its own membership in die Social Register 
of New York, than any of the European peerages. 

It contrived, ingeniously, to be firmly aiitl-inonarchical; 
at the same time jealously keeping to die hereditary prin- 
ciple, I do not think that the term aristocratic even in the 
corruptions of its many meanings could easily be applied 
to it. An aristocrat is usually the descendant of a long and 
' illustrious line; he may be a person of taste and honor; yet 
these qualities do not cover the inner sense of the word, 
but rather only likely deductions from it, or perhaps vital 
consequences. Let us start at the other end. The natural 
man, if lie is rich and powerful, is still ruled by die desire 
both to add to his possessions, or to preserve what he has. 
This underlying policy of his charaoter underlies most of 
his reactions to social life. And if he is poor, even if he has 
nothing to preserve (and this is extremely rare even among 
gipsies or tramps), at any rate he feails continually an urge 
to acquire, which is only kept in order by liis lack of intel- 
ligence, his fear of the law, moral or penal, and perhaps 
most usually by a certain sluggishness. Tlierefore, in this 
general majority diere is a fundamental similarity, which 
m.iy be opposed to tiiat of an infinitely smaller group in 
whom this double instinct is eidier ab,scnt, or so deeply 
modified that it seems to be. For, while the instinct for 
property seems universal and invincible, there is another 
force just as natural which may be opposed to it, the force 
of habit; the eifect of constant usage, which blunts eveiy 
single human desire, perhaps even, as G. B. Shaw devoted 
a ti'ilogy of plays to proving, that for life itself. That is to 
say. It is possible, though it is not common, that a man cau 
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be so used to the things which the rest of mankind hungers 
and thirsts to gain and keep: place, power, position, wealth, 
that he has completely lost his appetite for them. He cares 
no more for them than banqueters for food when they have 
come to their dessert. 

It is this vital attitude for which I think we should re- 
serve the name of aristocratic feeling. It is a spiritual sati- 
ety, obviously unlikely to occur in a man who had built his 
fortunes himself, who, as is said, “knows the meaning of 
money”; but perhaps natural to a descendant of a long line 
whoh ave never lacked or stayed unsatisfied of any desire 
or ambition. In the special case of a great heieditaiy name, ' 
fuvthennore, there is obviously something, and that very 
considerable, which the holder can never lose: the title it- 
self, and its indelible, inalienable prestige. Whatever hap- 
pens to the fortune of air English duke, one thing remains 
that he can never squander, and which will always be en- 
vied and respected in him; and this, to the purists of the 
eighteendi century would, of cour.se, make such a claim to 
pure ari.stocratic feeling suspect. But abandoning these 
niceties, I fancy that the commonest stigmata of aristoc- 
racy, the languor, the disdain, the boredom, as well as the 
code of honor, excluding a lie in a man who can feel no 
possible motive for one, since he fears nothing and deshes 
nothing very much, are all explained by die analysis. Then, 
Aristocracy, in this reserved and I think useful distinction 
of meaning, is primarily a spiritual quality; an immaterial- 
ism, which might well, if carelessly compared to the way of 
life of a saint, seem equal or superior. An absence of desire, 
against a conquest of desire. 

But though tliis curious consequence adds a certain at- 
tractive brilliance to the true aristocrat, a faintly supernatu- 
ral ghtter about bis conversadon and frequentation, it is 



one. I, for one, would prefer to be governed by a tired 
grand seigneur, rather dian by a famished socialist new- 
comer. But in social bfe, the aristocratic possibility is by no 
means always ornamental, or reassuring, as you will see in 
the case of this perfect aristocrat, Catiline. 

He and his likes in that old Rome were, beside the rest of 
the citizens, free, incalculable, nnserious, uninfluenced by 
the great connexus of wholesome feelings by which tlie 
human pack is kept together in peace and trembling. 

The personality of Catiline attracted round him a suit- 
able milieu. In it were young men in his own station of life 
' — Cneius Piso, “a young patrician of the greatest talents 
and daring”; Quintus Curius, who had been expelled from 
his hereditary seat in the Senate, as a blackleg gambler, 
and profligate; gentlemen like Publius Autionius, like Cati- 
line convicted of graft in a public office; Lucius Cassius 
Longinus — an enormously fat man who had run for the 
consulate against Cicero himself; and scores of others, be- 
sides many of lesser or no rank. 

Tliough without any regular source of income to pay 
them, for he had long ago exhausted both his own and his 
wife’s money, and was inextricably in debt to money-lend- 
ers, he was surrounded, everywhere he went, with a small 
army of hangers-on from the lowest and most criminal 
class, fugitive gladiators and pugilists, men under a cloud, 
who both protected him and were protected by him in 
everything they did. 

Since his tiouble in the courts, Catiline had continued to 
play politics; he had even annoimced his intention of run- 
ning for the consulate against Cicero, as die candidate of 
the "people’s party.” He had become entangled with a cele- 
brated woman of the town, Aurelia Oreslilla, “in whom no 
good man, at any time of her life, commended anything but 
her beauty,” Sallust severely remarks. Nevertheless, or 
therefore, she had become possessed of a large fortune, and 




lie actually married her; his enemies said, after poisoning 
his first wife and his son. 

The young men whom he had drawn to join him, he initi- 
ated, by various ways, into evil practices. From among 
them he furnished false witnesses and forgers of signatures. 
“And he taught them all to regard with equal unconcern as 
himself honm-, property and danger, and to be, like him- 
self, gratuitously wicked and cruel.” 

The elections having resulted in complete failure, with 
the new funds of Aurelia at his disposal he began to organ- 
ize his big idea. Probably, as an idea, the sack of Rome by 
tlie criminal cln.sses had probably been in his head for a' 
long while. Sudr characters often enough seem actually to 
have an. affection, as much as they are capable of, for the 
poorest and vilest of human beings as a cla.ss, Not I suspect, 
through anything remotely resembling pity, or compassion, 
but through some obscure common term that exists in tlieir 
de.sp6ralion and his indifference. Tlie uudei-world amused 
him. The prospect of letting them loose in a night of fire 
and blood on tlie respectable citizenry, the shops of the 
plodding boiugeoisie and the palaces of his own kinsmen 
and acquaintances, tickled him still more. You may, if you 
like, look for self-interest in the plotting of such a man; it 
it not hard to find, for one of the chief planks in his ex- 
traordinary “program” afterwards betrayed to the govern- 
ment by a kept woman in the secret, was "the total remis- 
sion of all debts.” And Catiline owed more than most. But 
at the bottom, the whole plot was a sinister drollery, the 
simple delight of stirring up great crowds to die and kill, of 
one who could not be swayed by anything himself; the an- 
ticipation of the spectacle of fear by one who was terrified 
at nothing. The vice of a man who had become inhuman by 
losing his human greed. 



proposed to use was very large in size at Rome, very 
wicked, very desperate, and very devoted to him, The most 
serious combative elements in it were seasoned, and soured, 
veterans of Sulla; who had spent die grants they had been 
given for dieir services: terrible veterans, who could at any 
rate be counted on not to be merciful in a massacre. With 
them would move gladiators, professionals of the death 
struggle, die runaway pugilists, whose very servitude 
showed they had been picked out by connoisseurs of brutal 
ferocity, for their arm was the murderous Roman knuckle- 
duster of hide and steel. With them, within the city, were 
an uncountable flock of men whose origins very likely were 
honest, members of the oppressed races which die Roman 
legions had crushed out by superior discipline; brooding, 
revengeful aliens, with memories of better times to correct 
any dioughts of mercy or compassion. Then there were the 
hordes of gentlemen, and tradesmen of all sorts, who had 
lost their way, dieir homes, and their hopes in the boom 
times which had enriched their rivals. A huge flock of 
beastly Asiatics, who sinned by religion, would follow diese 
shock troops, doubtfid, no doubt, in dieir general alle- 
giance and courage, but a powerful acces.sory if things 
went well. 

Outside Rome, in die vast estate of the Empire, oircimi- 
stances were pos.sibly even more favorable. I do not speak 
of those far provinces where the rapacity and heartless oor- 
nvption of such men as this very Catiline, quite apart from 
the sufficient motive of revenge for their conquest itself, 
had made all men of spirit implacable enemies in Asia, in 
Africa, in Gaul: wherever the Roman standards were im- 
posed, there were whole populations of born warriors re- 
strained only by fear and lack of a leader or opportunity. 
That friend of Catiline, Piso, had actually managed his own 
appointment as governor of the Spains, with full military 
powers. He was deep in the plot with Catiline. Another, 



one Publius Sittius Nucerinus, another patrician, governor 
of Mauritania in North Africa, was accomplice in his pians. 
Catiline had engaged vast complicities in the background 
of Italy: in Etruria especially, where the pre-European 
population, embittered, revengeful, poor, had every reason 
for seeking the least opportunity of revenge on their con- 
querors. 

With all tliis — and die genius of Catiline, who well knew 
how to work and was in no way inferior to the extraordi- 
narily high general level of organizing ability in his class 
and roll, had fitted it painstakingly into his plans — there 
were large and dark complicities. It is said, and it is not in- • 
credible, diat Marcus Livinus Crassus himself, one day to 
be, with Pompey and Coesar, a member of the first trium- 
virate, the rulers of the world, had been let into the secret, 
Crassus, perhaps, but hardly Ctesar himself, though it is 
known diat he was overheels in debt dirough his largesses 
to the populace, and his many enemies claimed to believe 
he too at least guiltily knew of dre plot in its green state. 

Sallust professes to be able to give notes of an actual 
speech made by Catiline at a meeting of the principal con- 
spirators. Wliatever its authenticity, at any rate it lights up 
the mood of tho.se yomig patricians who listened to him. 
Catiline said, “Since the government has fallen under the 
power and jurisdiction of a few, kings and princes have 
quitted the habit of paying tribute to them all over the 
world; nations and states pay them taxes. But all the rest of 
us, however brave and wortliy, whether patrician or plebe- 
ian, are looked upon by them as a mere mob, without im- 
portance or to be reckoned with, and under the heels of 
those whom, if things were right, we should be able to 
frighten out of their minds. Hence all influence, power and 
profit are in their hands, in their gift. For us they reserve 
only snubs, threats, persecutions, and poverty. How long 
now, you high-spirited fellows, are you going to put up 



with this? Is it not better to die trying to change the situa- 
tion than to live tamely putting up with tlieir insolence in a 
wretched and uninteresting condition of poverty and ob- 
scurity? 

“But I swear success will be easy. We are young, our 
spirit is unbroken. Our oppressors, on the contrary, are 
only worn-out old millionaires. Therefore, we have only to 
make a beginning, and the rest will come about by itself.” 

But just as his statement of motives to tliis outer circle of 
conspirators was incomplete, leaning on the mere hope for 
a resIiufEing of honors and posts of profit, and made hardly 
any mention of that inner malice, that de.sir0 to destroy 
stability itself because it bored him, so the aristocrat Cati- 
line seems to have hidden from all but a chosen few the full 
program he intended. Whicli included not only the total 
abolition of debts, a proscription of all wealthy citizems— 
that is, the posting of a list offering a reward for their heads 
— and "a new sharing out of offices, sacerdotal dignities, 
plunder and all other gratifications which war and the li- 
cence of conquerors can afford,” but, secretly, the firing and 
die sack of tire whole city. 

This young man in fact was u.sing them all, from the 
young pabioians who listened to his talk of ambition and 
debt-remission, to the lowest ruffian, to whom ho prom- 
ised loot and rape, as the tools of his own real design to 
civilization itself, like a bored, vicious boy, who might turn 
to burning the expensive toys he had lost interest in. ju.st 
to amuse himself witlr the sij^t of the faces of those who 
gave them to him. The aristocrat has become an anarchist, 
from file opposite direction and the opposite motive by 
which extreme idealists and philanthropists sometimes ar- 
rive there. They would destroy government and burn 
Rome, because they believe in file goodness of the human 
heart: he, because it would be fun to see all, good and bad, 
art, morals, wealth, poveity, laws and police and criminals, 





go up in one great bkze together. We have here the adven- 
ture of Neronism: the instinct for destruction that comes 
smiling in, -when all that men usually blame, greed and 
avarice, have withered out of die human heart. 

And now, going back to the adventure of Napoleon, it 
ought to be clear dial under their outward similarity of 
two coups d'itaty two plots, two usurpations, there is a dif- 
ference of exact opposition: Napoleon’s vast passion for 
life, his tunelessly insatiable want, is supremely conserva- 
tive. constiuctive. He offered himself to die men who had, 
to save diem, and their possessions, from the anarchy of 
mob-kings; and, di'iven by his own greed, he fixes and 
ruins himself in an attempt to build up a universal dynasty 
of kings. That is his end, and enough remained of its frag- 
ments to build the new Europe. So, his was the adventm e 
of life, though it led millions to death. Catiline s. the ad- 
venture of death, led incidentally to the Roman Empire, 
through Ciesar. Having easily counted Catiline’s forces, we 
have to turn now to die other side, much less simple to 
reckon, For who can describe a weight? Yet it was mainly 
a weight that suffocated him and his gangsters; the dead 
weight of the centre of gravity of the Roman people, which 
had long ago shifted unperceived from his fellow-patricians 
to the new middle-class, the new men. There was little, in- 
deed, aristocratic about these Roman burghers and squires; 
horse-sense, liking for work, love of bad art, good morals, 
money-making, and sententious speecli-making. They built 
solidly, believed in paying and collecting debts; and it you 
visit the Vatican gallery of Roman busts you can see what 
they looked like, and how in their clean-.shaven, rather ob- 
tuse dignity, they astonishingly resembled the sort of busi- 
ness man who makes good in Minneapolis to tliis very day. 
Tlieir leader at the time was that “glorious nonentity,’’ Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, or, in translation, “Chick-pea.” A hard, 
indigestible plate for a man like Catiline to digest. 



This Philistine, this predestined barrier against the ad- 
venture of a ferocious bohemian, had more than his due 
honor, in the Middle Ages, when the Latinists made a god 
of him — ^possibly because his literary work that has sur- 
vived is easy to construe — ^but rather less than is right in 
our own times. It has become tile fashion, launched by the 
English schoolmasters, to despise him; to dig out die many 
traces of vanity, and pompous vanity, both In his speeches 
and correspondence, and to pin them together as a portrait 
of a ridiculous, puffy old fellow. All this is inadequate. He 
was, of course, middle-class, a little excessively, perhaps, 
■ which is called prosy. But at great moments, the common- 
places of honesty, viitue, justice, and the like are veiy big 
words indeed. His life and his death prove that he actually 
believed in them. For tlie rest, if on a horse in white aimor 
in the Campus Martius, he was not in his place, why, he 
was not a soldier at all, but a lawyer. With a pike in his 
hand on the great evening, coining down a blazing sbeet 
with other burghers, his peers, he might well have im- 
pressed differently such evil gladiators, rabble of pimps 
and thugs of Catiline that would not give them gangway, 
It has been said that Catiline was defeated by talk, by 
Cicero’s speeohmaking. There is tins true in it, that for a 
long time after it was generally blown tliat Catiline and 
his friends were preparing some sort of stroke against the 
regular goveniment, there was even more apadiy than the 
wide underground sympathy we have measured up. Even 
among the solid peaceful class, who, though they did not 
know it, were doomed in the secret drought of Catiline to 
pay most of the expenses of his amusement. It was a time 
of grumbling; no one was satisfied with the government of 
the patrician Senate, and practically everyone contem- 
plated the mere idea of a change with pleasure. Crassus 
and Cmsar were, as we have seen, supposed generally to be 
mixed in it; only Cicero seems clearly to have seen that 
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here was not a mere political disturbance, but tire intention 
of a monstrous, almost lunatic, crime. The first step, there- 
fore, obviously was exactly timt which he took; that is, 
propaganda for what he knew. To get a higher platform 
for Ins denunciations, when Catiline as a first step entered 
his candidature for the yearly consulate, Cicero entered 
against him. The other member of his ticket was one Cains 
Antoninus, one of the moderates. So moderate, that in the 
revelations later it appeared tliat Catiline had secretly had 
negotiations with him for his neutrality. The meetings of 
the campaign were naturally lively; it ended with Cicero 
(who does not seem to have been any too sure that right' 
and Justice would win), shutting oit the candidature of his 
enemy by a legal trick, by wliich he made him ineligible 
and stopped him going to the polls. And now with Cicero 
consul, and holding full power of the police (for he had 
bought the goodwill of Antoninus, the other elect, by an 
avi'angement of the spoils), the struggle between the two 
men, the ai'istoorat and the biu-ghor, was obviou.sIy one to 
the death, Catiline up till this point had been so certain of 
success tlrat he had carried his plot on with a certain con- 
temptuous laziness. Now he rvas roused to his demoniacal 
energy; meetings followed each other nightly at his house; 
arms were bought and stored, his forces were organized for 
sudden action both in Rome itself and in the provinces. 

At all points, the reports of Cicero’s police revealed 
movement and activity; the underworld shivered like a 
web that is being shaken from tire conrer. A vague nrassive 
apprehension, oftener seen in those vast eastern conglom- 
erations of humanity, where men seem to think collectively, 
like bees, arose in Rome. Somehow the Roman people were 
realizing the danger; but so far and wide were the ramifi- 
cations of the plot, so impenetrable except by suspicion 
the decisions of its inner ring of leaders, that Cicero, daily 
more irr possession of the goodwill arid confidence of his 
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fellow-citizens, could do little actually but spy, fear and 

At this point an enormous advantage fell to him and the 
party of law and order. A certain Quintus Curitis, a patri- 
cian “of no less levity than wickedness, altogether heedless 
of what he said or did, a man of no mean family but im- 
mersed in vice, debt and crimes,” was rather far in the 
counsels of Catiline, who found in him rather a kindred 
spii'it tlian a useful assistant. Curius was entangled with a 
patrician lady, named Fulvia, who had had a large share 
in his ruin, and at tliis time was threatening to cut the con- 
' neotion because of his lack of money. But this Quintus 
Curius, growing less acceptable to her, because in his re- 
duced circumstances he had le.ss means of being liberal, he 
began of a sudden to boast and to promise her seas and 
mountains, “and even to threaten her that if she was not 
good to him, at some future time, when some great thing 
he did not specify had happened, he would bo in a position 
to revenge himself as well as reward her.” Fulvia, who, at 
any rate, had a perfectly healthy appetite for money, took 
this piece of information to Cicero’s police for sale; the 
great man was informed of it, and immediately saw its im- 
portance. The charming Fulvia was paid handsomely; 
Quintus was secretly arrested, and after an old Roman tliird 
degree, consented not pnly to tell what he knew, but (for 
pay) to continue as a government spy inside Catiline’s 
committee. 

From that moment Cicero knew almost hourly every- 
thing that Catiline wished to keep secret. The first benefit 
was to scotch a plan for his own murder, for which Catiline 
sent a picked party of specialists to his house. Cicero, after 
that, formed his own private guard of vigilantes. But still 
the struggle was not so unequal. This was not a plan for the 
attack of a fortress but a fibrous growdi in the very vitals 
of an organism, and even when located, mapped, and witli 



the mstraments ready, the utmost care was necessary for 
its cutting. The least false or hurried move, and those “con- 
sular personages,” the great Csesar himself, Crassus, would 
be forced into the aims of Catiline widi all theii- immense 
influence, following, and ability. Cicero was by no means 
of equal importance or influence in the Senate with such 
giants. And yet every moment counted. The underground 
monster biurowed on frantically with his preparations. 
Even Quintus Cnrius could not reveal how near was his 

The order of events now is simple. A lieutenant of Cati- 
line’s, one Manlius, a lough old soldier, had charge of the 
preparations for uprising in Faesulae, drat i.s', in the heart 
of Etruria, where the remnants of a once great nation were 
ever ready to try one more fight against Rome. Whether 
Manlius was over-confident, or whether local feeling was 
too strong for him, the commencement of a riot broke out 
there, and this gave Cicero the excuse, or the obligation, to 
call out die militia and demand and obtain from the Senate 
—on the whole hostile to him — the special powers granted 
when the Republic was decreed in danger. At the same 
time, according to the custom, a senatorial reward was 
offered for informadon on the conspimey; “if a .slave — ^his 
freedom and a hundred sestertia; if a freeman — complete 
pardon, and two hundred.” At this time, Sallust goes on, 
“the Empire of Rome seems to have been in an extremely 
deplorable situation, for diough every nation, from the ris- 
ing to the setting of the sun lay in subjection to her amis, 
and diough peace and prosperity were hers in abundance, 
yet notwidistanding diese offers of the government, not 
one individual, out of so vast a number in die plot, was in- 
duced to give information, nor was there a single deserter 
from the side of Catiline.” 

The issue indeed seemed to totter. The city was tremen- 
dously excited and depressed; all work stopped while the 



citizens in gloomy or angry groups discussed the various 
rumors; crowds hung round the house of Cicero, either si- 
lent or uttering threats and imprecations and curses against 
him . 

The whole situation therefore was covered in fog. The 
honest majority of citizens could not clearly recognize in it 
where were their friends, where their foes; eminently fa- 
vorable therefore for Catiline, Parties, complicities, mis- 
understandings, compromissions had created such a vast 
tangle that the central opposition was completely lost. It 
was as if the burgher of Rome looked out and saw the .street 
filled with a vague mob, an inextricable confusion of police- 
men, bandits, politicians, bystanders, in the middle of 
which something strange and awful was obviously going 
on, but what it was impo.s,sible to make out. A cloudy, boil- 
ing liquid, disturbed by all the sepia and the foam which 
the monster in the centre threw out around him, Only a 
few moments were left. Cicero had to make up his mind; 
no mere act of power could help him now, for it would 
merely add a new disturbance to the whirling storm. In this 
mass where friend, half-friend, democrat, criminal, lunatic, 
and statesman were all mixed, the only hope was a stroke, 
more like a chemical precipitation than a surgical cut. Or 
still more like a dive of the net, directed into the very 
centre, to bring up into clear daylight the monster himself, 
and as few other fish as possible, so as not to break it with 
their weight. Simply to arrest Catiline would be to start a 
gigantic riot; he must be exposed. Never perhaps was an 
orator more useful, more necessary. Those who despise this 
great art of explanation, in which the intellectual analysis, 
the display of facts, is made white-hot by the resomces of 
style and voice and delivery, might meditate tire case. How 
could a mere general, a Napoleon, a hero, now save Rome? 
Only a Cicero, die orator, could and did do it; and those 
three speeches of his against Catiline have been saved as 



an eternal part of the common treasure of civilization. 

Their effect was of a pitiless and unwavering .searchlight 
directed into the midst of a cavern and held there; so that 
never thereafter was there the least doubt possible to the, 
most confused mind as to exactly what the darkness con- 
tained, He revealed Catiline, even to his supporters. He 
held him up by the ears above Rome, tortured, conquered, 
even ( in die height of Ciceio’s effort), ridiculous. He made 
Catiline and his conspiracy actually simple; the man him- 
self had die courage to sit in front of him and listen, and at 
die end, it seemed as if he had exposed Catiline even to 
himseH, 

At any rate he seemed — this man who was always cold 
as ice — embarrassed and asliamed when he rose to reply, 
and could only make a few mumbling phrases very differ- 
ent from liis style, “that he hoped the Senate would not be 
hard on him and believe everydiiiig too hastily,” “that they 
were not really to .suppose that he, a patiician, whose an- 
cestors’ services had been so numerous to the state, should 
want to ruin it, while Marcus Tullius Cicero, a mere up- 
start, one of the new families, was eager to preserve it.” He 
said no more, for a unanimous yell of liati-ed and contempt 
rose against him, crying “traitor," and “enemy." In the 
midst of it, screaming threats baclt which could not prop- 
erly be heard, he left the assembly. 

And Rome. From the city he hurried to the camp of 
Manlius in Etruria. Cicero and the police made no attempt 
to stop hi m; for their whole objeet had been to isolate him, 
to disengage him and his where he could clearly be seen, 
and now fought with iron. 

The lieutenants whom he left in charge in Rome, were 
very cautiously arrested, after an elaborate police-trap had 
been set for them. Tliey were Lentulus, Cetliegus, Statilus, 
Gabinius, and Coepaiius, mostly young, mostly patricians; 
die proofs of their guilt were docrunentary, and a deter- 



mined attempt was made by the gangs to fire the prison 
and release them. Nevertheless Cicero proceeded slowly 
against them. Their situation exempted them from any 
summary jurisdiction. 

He was obliged to prosecute them before the legislature. 
One phase of this trial shows how delicate was Cicero’s 
situation, and how justified he was in going with every pre- 
caution. For after the evidence had been produced, and in- 
deed they had all virtually confessed, Ctesar himself stood 
up; (and his personal influence over the senators was in- 
oomparably superior to Cicero’s) to demand lenient treat- 
ment and subtly to discount the gravity of the affair. Had it 
not been for Cato, who, as grandson of the terrible old 
“censor” and as head of the old-fashioned puritan country 
squires had a great Influence, at this Late moment the whole 
business would have fallen back again into the confusion, 
where no doubt Cmsar for his own reasons and ambitions 
desired to keep it. But this Cato ( years afterwards like Cic- 
ero to die a victim in Cassar’s coup) stood up immediately 
after the great soldier, and, •willmut any consideration for 
his feelmgs, poured sarcasm on his “softnes-s” and rasped 
out indignantly a plea for tire utmost old-fashioned severity 
for the conspirators. Thus; “What I advise, tlien, is this — 
that since the state, by a treasonable combination of disso- 
lute citizens, has been brought into the greatest peril; and 
since tile plotters have been arrested, and more, convicted 
on their own confession of having thought up massacres, in- 
cendiarisms, and all sorts of horrible and cruel outrages on 
tlieir fellow-citizens, punishment be inflicted according to 
old-fa.sliioned precedent, as on men found guilty of a capi- 
tal crime.” 

The senators, carried away, for once offended their fa- 
vorite Cffisar, and passed the sentence of death. Immedi- 
ately, without waiting a day for them to change their 
minds, Cicero’s police hurried the Catilinians away to the 
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chief prison of the city. It was getting dark. Tliere was a 
place in this prison called the Tullian dungeon, which was 
a filthy dark cellar sunk about twelve feet under the 
ground. Arrived at this lugubrious place “full of dirt, dark- 
ness and stench, Lentulus first was lowered into it by a 
rope round his arm-pits, and down there was strangled to 
deatli by the executioners who were waiting.” The re.st, in 
their turn, had die same fate. 

Lentulus had actually himself once been Consul. His 
family was among the greatest and most influential at 
Rome, and his end caused an enormous sensation. Hoping 
to profit by this, Catiline touched off, at last, his revolt. His ' 
Etrurian army, numerous but ragged, ranging in discipline 
and arms from his picked regiments of Tuscan patriots, 
stiffened with veteran soldiers, to the rabble of slaves and 
villains, many of whom had nothing but a pointed stake, a 
scythe or a hammer, fell upon the troops of tlie other con- 
sul, Antoninus himself, who had gone out of the city to 
meet them, with a small regular force. 

Each of the combatants pursued the same tactics. They 
had previously seeded out the veloraus from the mass of 
their forces, to act as shock troops, and therefore the first 
encounter was terrific; equally tough, equally experienced 
On both sides, the spectacle of the clash of these old Ro- 
mans must have pleased and delighted Catiline himself. 
He stood xmcler a rock, with his most devoted and sure 
gangsters around him, and he had put up an eagle or stand- 
ard, a relic of some former war that had long been in the 
possession of his fimiily. But as soon as he saw that the fight 
was pretty much in equilibrium, he threw himself and his 
companions mto it, on one of die flanks of the mdlee. In the 
centre the fight was on. The opposing veterans early tlirew 
away their spears and missiles and came to it hand to hand 
with the short stabbing sword that conquered the world. 
Here was no place for mere gangsters and bandits, how- 



ever ferocious, who therefore used their influence on the 
wounded on the outskirts, while then the brave but un- 
seasoned levees of Etrurian burghers, along with the wild 
torrent of slaves, shepherds, pickpockets, pugilists and run- 
away gladiators, were launched by MatUius in a moving 
mass. It was apparently the Pretoriau cohort, a superb regi- 
ment of heavy cavahy, who finally turned the day for the 
State. They had not tire habit of being resisted hy any foot 
soldiers alive, even Roman veterans, and driving with 
hardly any loss of impetus through the frantic light troops 
of Catiline, that famous army of the under-world which had 
long terrorized tire imagination of peacefid citizens, as if it 
were a mere pack of wolves, they airived in a charge on the 
deadlocked centre and dissolved it. Manlius, Catiline, all 
his principal lieutenants on horseback almost simultane- 
ously disengaged themselves, and leaving tactics to look 
after theimselves, rushed to meet them in this whirlpool. 
There they all died. 

There was a great slaughter on tlrat day. It is recorded 
that no single freeman of Catiline’s forces survived, and the 
conquerors lost all their bravest men. The sui-vivors of the 
rebels were hunted for sport afterwards by tire regulars, 
and when the army was witlrdrawir a great cloud of police 
and their spies descended on the district to probe and extir- 
pate every trace of the abscess, which a short time before 
had seenred to threaten the very existeirce of Rome, and the 
bed of current universal history. 

This was the unparalleled adventure of Catiline and his 
by no means inglorious end. The rest of the conspiracy, 
once he was gone, squibbed here and there, in Gaul, in the 
slirms of Rome; but it was rather easily extinguished. The 
most important part of it, except the force of Catiline him- 
self, was tire complicity of Piso, the new governor of Spain. 
But on the very threshold of an attempt to lead his troops 
in the wrong direction, this ambitious young man was 
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assassinated by them; a curious thing, for Sallust says that 
never before or after were Spaniards known to mutiny, be- 
ing a patient as well as a dour people. Perhaps tire band of 
Cicero’s secret police can be seen in this, too. 

And so, I think the adventure of tliis young aristocrat one 
of the most surprising of all. He was conquered no doubt 
mainly by the momentum of established society, which I 
see (and not mere chance), showing itself in the various 
accidents which worked agamst him. Even more than its 
character of the unusual, this attack on a republic, one 
might well say, on a whole civili2ation, lias its interest in 
the extraordinary likelihood of its being one day repeated, 
once the simple factors favorable occur again. A disor- 
ganized political situation, a large underworld, and a group 
of aristocrats who have lost all beliefs, all sense of responsi- 
bility, and all fear of consequences: such are elements 
which the nonnal evolution of the world by no means tends 
to make rare. But we, who have not the .slightest interest in 
political dangers or their prophylaxy here, who are only oc- 
cupied with the study of the adventurer and have abjured 
moralizing even about a creature like Catiline, must treat 
the case as it concerns ii.s, and can leave future republics to 
find or not, as the gods decide, their Cicero and their Cato. 

Catiline’s adventure, as we agreed, clearest when it is set 
alongside that of a builder like Napoleon, is tho adventure 
of death. In a sense it was nearer suicide than murder, For 
what in a smoking momid, a mountain of corpses, could 
Catiline find for himself? No empire could have come out 
of the plan, in its perfect success; and long before he could 
have clutched the crown even of this abattoir, bis own fol- 
lowers would extremely certainly have cut his throat and 
thrown him too on die pike. For as Sallust says, “Even the 
poorest and most abandoned did not like the idea of burn- 
ing the city where they had dieir own homes, nor, until 
Cicero revealed it, did they understand that this, and not a 
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great loot and redistribution, was in Catiline’s mind.” No, 
like suicide, this was a great adventure of world-weariness, 
and he who undertook it, and all those, Lentulu.s and the 
rest, who followed him in the secret of his spirit, were free 
from all the ordinary desires or greeds drat have been the 
motives of all other adventurers. Yet impassionately, the 
same laws, the same rules of tire game played with the 
gods of .Fate seem to have been extended to them, who 
wanted to die, as to tliose who w'anted to live. Catiline had 
no more, no less luck than a Napoleon, or an Alexander. 
The gods are indifferent. His trajectory, while the full force 
of his will and daring were in play, ro.se as steep as any of 
the others. Errors in timing, wishes to sit and count his 
gains, in tliis peculiar case die sight of the tenor and con- 
fusion on the faces of his fellow-citizens, before he killed 
them; this gloating, when he should have stnrck upward 
and outward, lost him. 
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The generous, democratic view of history, which still has 
a following, is summed np nicely by Leo Tolstoi, in his 
famous description of great men as “tickets of history.” By 
which ho meant, tliat only the billions count. Number and 
poverty were thought to be the only important virtues of 
mankind. Nevertheless, tliough the theological authority 
for this dogma is clear and respectable ( it is a corollary to 
the beatitudes), it is guaranteed rather by mystical intui- 
tion which I do not possess, rather than by any obvious 
support of appearances. The curious case, that we now can 
proceed with, would indeed be a trial to trae believers in 
the automatism of history, for here was an individual and 
an individualist, who plainly altered the history of Europe, 
and not in a small way, but by deflecting its principal tide 
or currents until and throng our own day. Moreover, ac- 
cording to all his historians, both the few grave ones and the 
mighty college of wits, he was properly not a great man 
at all. 

But this luckily does not concern us, for we renounced 
all such secretly moral judgments at the beginning. He was 
a great adventurer: a beautiful addition to our collection. 

Charle.s Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is said by .some to 
have been the illegitimate son of a Dutch adi il. by 
i8s 




status is enough for our more objective purposes; tliat lie 
was the third son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of the Em- 
peror, and King of Holland, and of his wife Hortense, 
daughter of Josephine by General Beaubarnais, He was 
therefore an integral organ of that extracorporeal extension 
of Napoleon’s personality, whose growth and purpose we 
examined previously, nie Emperor soon noticed the possi- 
bilities of die little boy, standing as he did to him as both 
uncle and adoptive grandfather, and once remarked, “Who 
knows but tliat the future of my race may not lie in this ' 
thoughtful child?” 

Louis was born in 1808, so that beyond what pleasure the 
Emperor could have obtained from .seeing him eat bonbons, 
Louis could not have been of mucli .service to his vicarious 
appetite for life. Nor could the direct hiHuonco have been 
very important. 

His half-brother, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, after- 
wards known as tlie Comte de Moray, was bom when Louis 
was tliree years old. There is no doubt about the identity 
of the father of this child of Hortense’s, at any rate. He was 
the Comte de Flahant, a picture.sque peer, himself adulter- 
ine, with no less a father than the one-time bishop, Talley- 
rand, him.self. Moray will come in later in the story. 

After Waterloo, Queen Horten.se was exiled to Florence, 
where she had a scandalous lawsuit with her hushaud, the 
ex-king. From tliere, with only little Louis of all her chil- 
dren with her, she wandered over Switzerland and Ger- 
many, settling down at last in die purchase of the castle of 
Arenenberg, in the canton of Turgau, looking down on 
Lake Constance. The boy was now about nine years old. 
Here he learnt to ride, well; and .swim and fence; and re- 
ceived a general skirmishing education. His two tutors, one . 
the son of Lebas, the friend of Bohespierre, both ardent 



adepts of Bonapartism, initiated him into the arcana of that 
doctrine, in whidr the philandiropy of the revolution is 
reconciled with romantic nationalism, or jingoism, and the 
hatred of kings, with the divine right of plebiscitary em- 
perors. Louis never developed even a rudimentary appara- 
tus of self-criticism. The ideas he was given at this period, 
he retained until the end of his life. Before he was twelve 
years old, all of them, particularly his mother, had instilled 
into him that he was bom to succeed his grandfather, to 
make everyone happy and prosperous under his own abso- 
lute rule. The Bonapartes by this time had come to believe 
themselves in their mission. 

At tlie most impressionable age, Lebas took him on a 
tour through Italy, along the itinerary of both his grand- 
father’s and Cffisar’s victories, which ended with a visit to 
Letizia in her retirement at Rome; which quickened his 
life purpose to the sort of apostolic feivor yon may im- 
agine. 

This country, for the most part in the power again of 
Austria, became the principal field of his life, since he was 
barred out of France by law. When the 1830 revolution 
drove out the Bourbons, all the immense clan of Bonapartes 
scattered over Europe undoubtedly began to hope more 
seriously. But the French, passing them over, adopted the 
mediocre solution of an Orleans, who could claim only to 
be related to the legitimate heirs, and to be only tacitly the 
choice of the people. Nevertheless in spite of the fragility of 
his logical position, Louis Philippe d’Orleans was in fact 
the nominee of tire only class which matters in a modem 
state, the bourgeoisie; and it seemed clear to all the realists 
of Europe that he and probably his dynasty would last. 

So, postponing any hope of fulfilling his full destiny, 
Louis set himself to sudi good works as lay to his hand, As 
he could not give humanity the full benefit of bis benevo- 



lent despotism, he could help them to all the minor benefits 
of liberty. Therefore, he joined the Carbonari. 

This was a secret society, of a style which a few genera- 
tions hence they may find hard to understand, It combined 
the most merciless and gloomy methods, with tlio mildest 
and happiest ideals. The realization of an earthly paradise 
through private assa.ssination and street war. It had bor- 
rowed from mostly French sources the fumiture of its ideal; 
the bliss of universal suffrage from the Revolution, the dec- 
oration of nationalism, from, of course, Napoleon, It was 
extremely competent, terrible, and widespread; no one who 
had ever joined it could desert until the millennium under 
pain of death. In the Kuropo that was preparing for 1848, 
the Carbonari were near the centre of a web-woric of ob- 
scurely affiliated and sympathetic societies, from Ireland to 
the Eosphoni.s. 

Nor did the prince simply play at oonspiraoy. The secrets 
of the Carbonari to this day are no more accessible than 
those of the Society of Jesus; hut it is known there was no 
room among them for parlor members. In 1831 they organ- 
ized a rising in the Romagna; Louis was captured after the 
hot little affair of the taking and retaking of Civita Cas- 
tellana. His mother with greatest diffioulty succeeded hi 
contriving his release from the Austrian dungeon whore he 
was confined; high diplomacy failing, she managed to 
bribe the guards. He escaped in this way to France, and 
Louis Hiilippo, with extraoidinary magiianiniity or weak- 
ness, allowed him to stay in Paris for a few months. 

Safe back in Arenenberg, Horten.so induced him to rest 
and read for a while. He had by now become, as dreamy, 
round-eyed boys often do, a ratlicr solemn young man, 
very serious on the subject of himself. For some reason, in 
fits and starts throughout his life, he wiis addicted to writ- 
ing. To this period belongs his great work, “Political 
Dreamings,” m whidi, with many quotations from his 



grandfather’s speeches and sayings, he put into rather im- 
precise words, at the same time slightly pompous, with a 
wilful discretion about his own ambitions, tire dream that 
you know all over the world. Every workman, burgher and 
farmer was to live happy, contented, and free ( of any for- 
eign yoke); in his spare time, perhajrs to die gloriously for 
the old 0001*7, with which eveiy man Is supplied at birth; 
diis golden age to come about hy the means of a strictly 
disciplinarian ruler, one who could truly represent tlie nec- 
essary inner discipline and direction — ^iii fact an early Fas- 

But though this book gave him satisfaction (and for 
years he never allowed it to go out of print, quoting from it 
almost up to the end), after its completion he left Arenen- 
berg. He had not yet fallen in love; ho was twenty-seven. 
The family funds were low. Life was calling to him. One of 
his first mistresses was a Swiss singer named Eleanore. Ho 
met her in the next period, his seivice as an artillery ofiicer 
in that country. She appears to have brought him some 
needed funds; a phenomenon often repeated in his life. 
Evidently a different style from Casanova’s but .sucli as is 
often observable in the case of men with missions, espe- 
cially when these are very personal. 

With a slow even progress, the tilt of tilings was mean- 
while shifting towards him and his ambition in France. To 
explain, or even to describe in detail this movement is a 
sulitle and delicate matter, but since necessary if the fur- 
ther adventure is not to be left a mere miracle, must be at- 
tempted. 

The growth of the Napoleon legend in France during 
these years is an emotional phenomenon, like the course of 
a love affair. But are not the strongest motives of that glori- 
fied crowd, the nation, the electorate, always of this emo- 
tional nature? In moments of indifference, interest may 
prevail; for all the serious affairs of war and peace, change 





of government, whenever the voice of the people can make 
itself heard, it is as hoarse as the shout of a mob, surcharged 
with hate, or chuckles or love. 

In the engagement of tlie Orlemis king ( for such it wa.s ) , 
the responsihles were a tliinking class, pursuing their in- 
terest. who imposed their will on the incurably sentimental 
mob by force and manoeuvres. That was its only, but fatal 
weakness; the people, forced into a sort of marriage of rea- 
son with tile Orleans family, like Madame Bovary, found it 
emotionally unbearable. In these circumstances, die amor- 
ous giantess looked round for lovers. Two presented tliem- 
selves, the democratic di’eam, and die Napoleon myth. The 
first is none of our busine.ss, and indeed there was not a 
straight choice between them, for whereas the Republic 
excluded the Emphe, the Empire offered, not certainly 
logically or rationally, but in the hazy, quasi-feminine mode 
in which the people themselves prefer to think, all the 
handsome traits of the Republic. We have remarked this in 
Louis’ “Political Dreamings.” 

But how out of a diick, short, yellow chrysalis, the Em- 
pei'or of history, die gloriously cohn-ed butterfly of die myth 
arrived, is a mystery of imaginative morphology. I can see, 
darkly, certain factors. The veterans were either dead or 
fallen into die stoiy-telling age, and no old soldier ever tells 
how he hated the draft. Tlih'ty years after any war, or much 
less, all check on soldiers’ stories of their doings is buried in 
dusty flies; the returning enemies of Bonaparte had de- 
stroyed and interdicted even these records. And so I sup- 
pose there was hardly a man over forty in any village of the 
land who had not been present at the most dramatic and 
pictorial moments of die great campaigns; who had not 
seen and actually been patted qn die cheek by the Emperor. 
And Napoleon himself, in the com-se of this process, had re- 
covered his youth, his romance, and his fire. The haggard 
yellow man in a coach of Waterloo was gone; die little cor- 



poral had put on the everlasting unchangeability of an 
artistic creation; he was as fixed and as real as Achilles, or 
Hamlet, or Sigurd. 

So every fireside was a shrine of die new religion. Every 
youth in the land, fretted by that past of all young men, the 
consciousness of insignificance, heard nightly, in the resent- 
ment that has three parts of envy, some grown man telling, 
"When we were lined up, in front of the enemy, I remem- 
ber die Emperor himself, on his horse . . .” Or, if he were 
a petty quill-driving youth, imagine the effect of that one 
which begins: “In garrison in Waisaw, we Hussar oflSceis 
used to ride out every evening in a great park, on die out- 
skirts, where all the fashionable society of the city used to 
take the air. Well, one evening . . .” 

Then — you could fill an encyclopedia with reasons — 
there was the poet, Bdraiiger. A poet, like an orator, ha.s lit- 
tle influence when he utters the unpublished. But when 
either of them gives expression to what is struggling in the 
under-consciousness of all men, dien he is as irresistible as 
the fountains of the great deep in Genesis. So this Bdranger 
put into insolent little lilts, along with a profusion of new 
ways of courting women, praises of the old glory, taiuits for 
die new regime, mid these were .sold everywhere and dif- 
fused as it were with die air. This, if you like, was propa- 
ganda. Strange and unlikely that Napoleon should have 
had a poet, and such an enchantiiigly light and gay one; 
but so it was. 

In .spite, of all that young intellectuals could do about it, 
when this jieople of France were bored diey dreamed, not 
of republics, but of a master, when they wept, it was not 
for SieyAs or Robespierre, but Marshal Ney and Bonaparte. 
All this emotion, this homesickness, was, as it were, un- 
owned, like the first yearnings of a virgin. Hardly ten peo- 
ple had even heard of Louis; probably no single person 
thought seriously of his claims. Bonapartism was a feeling, 



a reverie reflected entirely into the past; it was not a pact, 
but a sigh, “O the old drums and fifes,” “O the old days, the 
old deeds”; a music, a haunting tune, that to the words of 
Beranger girls hummed as they did their ironing, that street 
boys whistled on their errands. 

It was Louis’ necessity to capture this nostalgia, to con- 
dense this vapour on himself. To this he now began to .set 
himself widi a curious variety of that purified will which is 
die tool of all adventure; he was indeed single-minded, and 
imagist, he composed a momentum. All this in his own 
style, which was both flexible and tough, sweetly obstinate, 
as his mother once irritably diagnosed. Notbmg could 
really deflect him. But at every moment he seemed to 

His first attempt was a failure to the point of the ridicu- 
lous. With an uneven band of friends, he worked out a con- 
spiracy whicli left everything to luck; after the first move- 
ment; so, wife Eleiinoi'e and a Carbonarist named Finlin, 
one old colonel and a little lieutenant he betook himself in 
disguise to Stiassburg and tried to bribe the soldiers of tlie 
garrison to mutiny for him. Ho was almost reluctantly 
seized by the secret police along witli too much incrimi- 
nating evidence to wony to take away, and without mak- 
ing a ripple or provoking a shot deported to America by the 
government. 

In the autumn he returned to Arenenberg in time to see 
his mother, the once dangerous beauty, on her death-bed. 
From there he went to Switzerland again, broke with Elea- 
nore, and from there to London. 

Here he took up the regular profe.ssion, commoner then 
even than now, of conspirator. He dined in grubby restau- 
rants in the foreign quarter, with seedy, iicrce-looking 
young men, such as Fidin, Arese and the Carbonari. Years 
of talk across dirty table-doths that always ceased osten- 
tatiously when a stranger approached m ear-.shot. Some- 



times, since lie was a Bonaparte, he was asked to tire 
receptions of the great, where the guests eyed him as a 
curiosity. D’Orsay, Disraeli, and that omniscient lion- 
hunter, Lady Blessington, had relations with him. He is 
said to have enlisted on one occasion as a .special policeman 
during Chartist troubles and patrolled the streets, for a 
philosophy of reasons. At last he met Miss Howard; who 
adored him and was very rich. 

In 1839, having been delivered of another book, in which 
he explained that Napoleon was tire first martyr of socialisiii 
and pacifism, and proved it, he tried again to seize the 
throne. This time tlianks to a “Mis.s,” it was a larger and 
more luxurious affair. He landed on the beach some miles 
from the quid at Boulogne, witli fifty-six followers, and the 
party moved on towards the town. A squad of coast-guards 
and gendarmes came out to meet them, and Louis (or one 
of his friends) held out tlio hags of money to them, en- 
couraging them to cry “Vive I’Einpereur.” Ensuing were 
shots; one or two of his friends fell; he and the rest were 

This time the King was nervous, and a regular trial fol- 
lowed, With the help of the grand old advocate Borryer, 
who defended him, he had more personal publicity from 
tliis than he had ever had in his life. Henceforward every- 
one who could read a newspaper in France had, at any 
rate, heard of him and his claim. On tlie otlier hand, he 
was condemned to nnpri.somnent for life in a fortress, one 
of those sentences, both snvage and impracticable ( for they 
are never carried out), which are the common faults of an 
intelligent and worried repre.ssion. Nevertheless, they kept 
him for six whole years in the fortre.ss of Ham. where, still 
mildly inflexible, he gained the affections of liis gaolor’s 
daughter and wrote other books on Bonapartism. 

Imprisonment has usually no other effects on sucli a 
mind, near crankiness, that is, than to confirm it in its ouive, 



and also, very often, to add an accessory of new projects 
for carrying the old ones out. Back in London, with in- 
creased mildness, obstinacy, and conviction, lie con' inued 
to plot and devise. 

Crank or not, he was complying with the decrees of 
destiny; and his turn at last came. Tlie revolution of 1848, 
that "spree-year of Liberty,” pushed Louis Philippe and his 
umbrella out of France. Louis Napoleon, loaded with 
money for propaganda (which this time he used through 
a bank and not in its native bags ), came back to France. A 
veiy small ripple. The astounding progress of the adven- 
ture from this point is like one of those conjurer’s tricks, 
hard to see even when it is explained. He arrives then first 
of all a discredited and fantastic personage in the middle 
of a revolution, with a grimy fortune, and a name. No seri- 
ous party welcomes him, works for him, or stands for him. 
His only influential friend outside the boudoirs or the gutter 
is his half-brother Morny, who.se somewhat poetical origins 
we have related. Morny, also partly with the help of 
women in love, had made a considerable fortune in com- 
merce and the stock exchange; a daring gambler, a .shady 
character. Widi them, a third, his Fialin, once a sergeant- 
major, and now self-appointed Comte de Pevsigny, author 
of a book to prove that the Pyramids were the remains of 
the old Nile Dam, and that Egypt would be turned into a 
lake if they were destroyed. Catiline himself had no more 
commonplace inner council. 

Tliis 1848 revolution was, under all the superficialities 
of politics and class Interest, tlie work of the poets; from 
the beginning, that is, it had no lawful owner. In tills time 
that our trio were working, it had not been settled, who— 
the poets' being out of the que.stiou. — should inherit the 
power. The mob? A strong candidate. The bourgeoisie? 
Divided and bothered, under Thiers, who was really an 
Orleanist. Tire anny of Cavaignac? — The legitimists? 
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Hopeless. In this cauldron, the tliree fished, they stirred, 
and at last caught something. 

There was no que.stion, truly, of setting party against 
party, since not one of them took the slightest notice of 
these neo-imperialists. Cavaignac had got the mob under 
at last, by force; the issue thereupon narrowed down, and 
lay seemingly between him and Thiers. At this moment, 
Louis buys his election as a deputy to Pailiament. Natu- 
rally, he insisted on making a speech; probably it would 
have contained once more the whole doctrine as revealed. 
But on the steps of the tribune where half the house, on 
■hearing his name, watched him waddle, with great curios- 
ity, his nerve failed him. He mumbled something and Ig- 
nominiously retired. There was a laugh; the Bonaparte 

But Thiers had noticed him. And Thiers was in extraor- 
dinary difficulties. The party of Cavaignac was winning; 
his own interests, which he never neglected, were in a veiy 
poor posture, The thought came to Thiers, then, possibly 
at that very moment of ridicule, that here was a last home; 
to take this imbecile, this dummy, and work up his can- 
didature for the presidency against Cavaignac. Unmis- 
takably the electorate would not have a Thiers; there vvas 
the shadow of a hope they might take a Bonaparte. 

And so— -you will understand, not without hesitation,s — 
tire bourgeoisie of the Party of Order, under Thiers and 
Mole, gave their support to Louis in tire elections for the 
Presidency of the Ucpublic of 1848. His program was ex- 
cessively bizarre and excessively clever. He appealed for 
the votes of the mob, the revolution, first by his past of 
active revolutionary, his democratic mysticism. But, also, 
because of tlie party of order, he a.sked for Catholic votes, 
promising to give the church the monopoly of education, 
and promising his support to the temporal power of the 
Pope. Orleanists, like Thiers, voted for him becau.se they 



calculated that he would be in their hands, or, at worst, 
would try some mad coup, at a later date when they were 
ready to lock him up and restore their King. The legitimists 
may have supported him out of spite against all tire other 
candidates. The re.sult was far out of proportion with all 
this mere ti'iclcery. Instead of being defeated miserably, as 
Thiers feared, or elected by a meagre majority as he him- 
self hoped, he was swept up iu a mighty rush to the Presi- 
dency, by 5,434,226 votes to Cavaignac's bare million and 
a half. Like apprentice sorcerers, his sly users had been 
messing with the uncontrollable forces of the deep. Most 
clever people who try to play chess with human beings- 
have a similar accident sooner or later. 

An inquest is hardly needed. We have already remarked 
the huge latent Bonapartism of France; this, like a room 
full of coal gas, needed only a lighted match. France, with- 
out any politician suspecting it, longed only for a Bona- 
parte, and the fools put one within her reach. 

And so, from a catch-vote expedient, Louis has now in- 
stantly grown into a ruler, the concrete and redoubtable 
expression of the will of the people. Thiers, Mole, Cavaig- 
nac, all these brilliances and responsibilities fall into a mere 
opposition. Some vanish, some remain, to live through the 
next twenty-five years on a diet of pure, undiluted patience, 
without any admixture of the slightest rational hope of 
ever again feasting on power. 

Having achieved the main chance, the details, hard as 
they were, were not to beat him and his ready-for-anything 
bottle-holdens, Momy, Persigny, and the rest. Nevertheless 
he must not lose credit for a suddenly revealed genius for 
political manoeuvre In this position of a President luider a 
constitution that allowed him hardly any powers, and with 
a parliament that was openly his enemy. He out-marched, 
out-fought, over-reached them all, with the vii-tuosity of 



his granclfather at work on an Austrian army. At last, tlien, 
there is the 2ud of December, 1851. 

This, the classic, the technical model of all coups d’etat, 
has evidently many fascinating elevations. That of the re- 
sistance, only because it had an immense poet to delineate 
it, is probably the best known, and will outlast the interest 
of most of the others, for no other reason. Nevertheless, it 
was in sober truth, unimportant. He whom the dazzle of 
style cannot quite blind must see beneath Hugo’s “Napo- 
leon the Little,” and “The Story of a Crime,” how poor, un- 
prepared, nearly silly, in their inadequacy were all the 
•rushings to and fro of the resisting deputies, the sending of 
the fiery cross round tire old working-class stronghold of 
the Faubourgs, the flimsy barricades and the noble, useless 
deaths on top of them, which was the smn of the effort to 
undo what Louis, Morny, Per.signy, had so well conceived, 
and with ineKorable competency carried out. So much for 
the first movement of the piece. The bribing of the nimy — 
the new Emperor distributed among the troops every 
penny he posisessed the morning of the deed — the seizure 
of the central control of die whole machine of state by a 
mnninum of judicious arrests, and sabotages; (just one de- 
tail: the oon.spirators had seen to it that even the drums of 
the national guard were burst the night before, so that they 
could not bo used to raise tbe alarum; and every printing 
press in Paris was .seized) — all this was beautiful in its line 
and impeccable. Any adventurer henceforward who directs 
himself towards the destruction of his nation’s liberties, and 
the complete burglary of power must learn the plot of 
Louis Bonaparte by heart to the letter. Later, it was not 
quite so good. Two days later, for instance, there was the 
boulevard massacre. It was a fine Thursday afternoon. 
From the Madeleine to Bonne Nouvelle, the street was 
crowded with peaceful citizens and their wives. Perhaps 



because Moray, who was somewhere there in command, 
lost his head; or more likely, because the troops were all 
drunk — that was the later official explanation and excuse — 
a terrible slaughter, a Catilinian killing took place. The 
artillery and the infantty fired for ten minutes down the 
crowded highway. No one counted the dead. 

With this ends one of tlie rarest adventures of Europe, 
and so begins another. For an adventure dilfers from a 
mere feat in that it is tied to the eternally unattainable. 
Only one end of the rope is in the hand, the other is not 
visible, and neither prayers, nor daring, nor reason can 
shake it free. 

You may distinguish in what followed the merely pic- 
turesque, tliat is, the spectacle of this band of greedy and 
needy men composing a court of them.selves and enjoying 
their immeasurable conque.st of an Empire in tlieir own 
way; or, the fate of the suffused philanthropy of Louis Bon- 
aparte; or, the mechanism of his downfall twenty-five years 
later which embryologically began tlie day he stole the 
crown — ^to he ex.act, on the Thursday of the massacre. For 
that, as certain crimes do, brought him bad luck. It was no 
more difficult indeed to cover up by those who held the 
looks of every printing press in France, to remove its mate- 
rial traces from the pavement, than all the rest of the deed. 
But it put the Republicans irreconcilably against him; and 
worse still, the poets. I have heard it said by an astute 
politician that the worst handicap of the new regime, that 
finally brought it down was tliat all the poets, Victor Hugo, 
naturally in exile, in ehief, were against it. It may be true 
in the same sense that its potential beginning was in the 
songs of Beranger. 

And yet these almighty muses, who break and build em- 
pires oftener than the Philistines can imagine, had serious 
reasons to esteem the Third Empire. Paris, for example, the 
world city. From the champagne-culture of Montmartre to 
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the miitriarchal civilization of the Rue de la Paix, the mar- 
vellous, uncliaiterud Univeisity of Montparnasse, every- 
thing that the name Paris brmgs into mind, without rack- 
ing your brains, is the demonstrable work, or any rate resnlt, 
of Louis Napoleon. Quite apart from tlie expected tastes 
of the friend of Miss Howard, Morny, and Persigny, diere 
was a policy, a pure resultant between the necessary re- 
pression of Republicans, and tlie theory of the Emperor 
that humanity should have a good lime. Therefore, Paris, 
alone of the cities of tlie woild, in the full centre of the 
Puritan-industrialist reaction that was making every other 
■ a desert of respectability, was encouraged, sometimes in- 
! cited to enjoy itself in any way except in talking politics, 
\ You may have thought tliat the theory which combined 
despotism with liberty was impracticable. The Paris of the 
Tliird Empire proves your logic wrong. 

Somehow, as gamblons will best understand, everytliing 
at this fortimalo stage that the Empire did worked to help 
this scheme. For fear of any Republican revolt, the old 
comb of twisted streets, made for barricades and ainb I s 
death traps for the cavalry, natural trenches against artil- 
lery, all this had to be swept away. In the doing of it, .liaron 
j Haussmann made Paris, not only the easiest policed hut 
1 the airiest and most boauliful city in the Old World, Do 
not forget that the Bois de Boulogne is there because Louis 
himself loved trees. The encouragement of a life of pleas- 
ure, the toleration of every possible means of .spending 
money, did not beggiu' the citizens. On the contrary, it be- 
gan that huge exodus from the great Puritan regions of 
England, America, and Germany, which has brought un- 
countable billions of “invisible exports” into France. Louis 
Bonaparte made Pans the first truly cosmopolitan city 
the world had had since ancient Rome. 

And then Paris became not only sinful, but sinfully rich, 
A whole wing of Zola’s immense and untidy master-work 
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is the shocked celebration of this epidemic of wicked 
wealth by a saving provincial. Strange economic portents 
were seen for tlie first time in the skies; for example, money 
now brought in five per cent, instead of the Orleanist three, 
and yet everything became cheaper and cheaper. A For- 
dian circle of consumption and production, whirling the 
whole community along in its ascending spirals, had been 
accidentally entered upon, to the dizzy despair of moralists 
and republicans alike. To this very day in the remotest 
submhs of Lancashire and Ohio old wncs still pi ay foi 
tlie destruction of Louis Bonaparte’s Paris. Now, at the 
summit of tlris Babylonian revel of cake and circuses, was' 
the singular court of the Tuileries. 

It was highly likely that the Emperor, Morny, Persigny, 
and tlie rest of die circle of good friends, would not de- 
prive themselves when everyone else was feasting at their 
invitation. But they were not mere pirates to practise ab- 
solute liberty of amusement — ^diey had a philosophy, a 
program, and even a tradition. So therefore in their revels 
there was a deep underlying framework of etiquette. The 
Emperor, he announced, wished to restore the "usages of 
the old monarchy, just as he had revived its institutions." 
Honored guests at these ceremonial bean-feasts have left 
various interesting records. “The Emperor and his court 
restored die fashion of knee breeclies, which Louis Philippe 
had aboli.shed. The dinners (at the Castle of Compi^giie), 
were usually set for a hundred at a time. All the numerous 
court dignitaries were new to their office, and strict. A foot- 
man stood behind every chair, and a military band, per- 
haps radier too noisy, played diroughout the meals.” But 
as soon as the table was cleared away, and the lackeys dis- 
missed, freer fun began. “We then danced to the music of 
a barrel organ played by one of the Italian cousins of die 
Emperor, Baciocclii. ..." 

In the course of time the Emperor’s romantic marriage 




took place. He had attempted, in vain, to induce ono of the 
more established royal houses of Europe to provide him 
with a bride and an alliance. But even Queen Victoria, the 
only ruler to show anything but frigid politeness towards 
him, could not manage to do so. At last, he obeyed the 
“dictates of his heart” and made a regular imion with a 
young Spanish lady, of some claims to birth, none to for- 
tune, and many admitted ones to beauty; Eugenia de 
Montijo, who was twenty-six year's old. The speech in 
which our Emperor announced his ciroice gives a sufficient 
impression, both of his feelings, and of tire effect that the 
' step must have made upoir his time. 

“I will show old Europe that I krrow a way of teaching 
her respect for me, not in trying to push in at atry price 
into the family of kings, but in takirrg up opeirly the status 
of a panenti! a gloriorrs title, when it means that one has 
arrived where I arn by the free vote of a great people. My 
chosen spouse is French by .serrtiment, by education, and 
by the memory of the nrilitary service of her fatlrer. As a 
Spaniard, she has the additional advantage of not having 
a family in l^rance who wortld have to be given titles and 
subsidiesi Catlrolic and pious, gracious and good, she will 
certainly revive the virtues of good Empress Josephine.” 

After his marriage, the etiqirette and the gaiety became 
still more remarkable. Miss Howard was given a peerage — 
other generous friends of the past of her sex were paid off, 
and at least one expelled frorrl Frarrce by force. The Em- 
press was srrrrorrnded by four hurrdred beautifrrl ladies, 
hardly one of whom belonged to the old aristocracy. 
Masked balls were the usual form of state reception. At 
one of these, the old Grand Duchess of Baden, a connec- 
tion of the Bonaparte family, “did not disguise her sorrow 
ard surprise, nor ]icr indignation.” Both of their Impei-ial 
Majesties, and their intimate friends were fond of country 
bfe. At Compiegne, in 1857, according to the diplomatic 


Hubner, who was intimate with die family, "after a lunch 
under a tent, and races on the grass, we played at the tak- 
ing of die fort of Malakoff; the hillock that iej«os< iitedthe 
citadel was defended by the Empress and her ladies, who 
were attacked by die Emperor and his gentlemen friends. 
It was a litde too gay, and a trifle too intimate.” Of this last 
fdte, the Orleanist press dared to write “that die Emperor 
lushed to die attack on all fours and grabbed the ladies by 
the feet.” There is a legend, found in that ambiguous au- 
thority, Monsieur Claude, Chief of Police of Paris, in his 
reputed memoirs, that even livelier parties sometimes were 
airanged. For one of these, he says, a high enclosure was 
built and it is said that a choir of naked boys and gills gave 
a performance of classical dancing. There were also the 
spiritualist stances. The Empress was a convinced table- 
turner at one time. Home, the most famous medium of Eu- 
rope, was often summoned, and showed the court many 
wonders, All this, says the dignifled Hubner, accustomed 
to die ways of other and older courts, in its alternation of 
“rigid ceremony and easy-going gives the impres.slon of 
newlyrich people trying to play a part too hard for them. 
This luxury of costumes, of lackeys and gilding is all too 

For a long while, then, after the bloody accident of the 
boulevards, Louis Napoleon enjoyed vulgarly good hands 
in his game with the gods. He had been obliged, it is true, 
to be harder than he wished with the Republicans, and, 
especially after his marriage, more generous to the Catho- 
lics and bourgeoisie, his allies in both ’48 and ’5J . His 
ideal was, if you like, analyzable into a variation of Robin 
Hoodism, a sentimental baiiditiy. But to the fury of all 
right-tiiinkingminds, it worked supeinaturally well. France 
became positively bloated, teste Zola. The rich were richer, 
bread and wine were cheap. If only there had been a little 
poetry mixed in it, it would be reckoned as a golden age. 
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But as you know, Louis had banished all good poets, and 
business men seldom lonow how to play the harp. Extra, 
as the Germans say, to the cheap bread, five per cent 
money, the invention of the tourist industry, public works 
and holidays, he threw in a victorious war, sharing with 
England in the beating of Russia in the Crimea. 

The Orsini affair is supposed to close this period of 
tranquil digestion. Never, of course, was a reign in which 
the under-histoiy was so luxuriant aird obscure; “as a whole 
the Third Empire was a secret-police case,” and no one 
probably ever will be able to prove he knows the full truth 
about Orsini. Let us stick to the romance, the only safe 
guide in the neo-Bonaparte labyrinth. This as,sassin then 
was a member of the Carbonari. He and his group were 
commissioned to recall to Comrade Louis that resignations 
were not accepted, except from the dead. And so, one 
evening in January, 1858, at the moment when the Em- 
peror arrived in his carriage at the old Opera (rue Mont- 
pensier), Orsiiri and friends threw three bombs at him, 
missed, but killed eight bystander's and woutrded more 
than a hirndrcd and flfly. This was the flr'st political use 
of a bomb — it was an age of novelties. 

After tirat mes.sirge, the Emperor began to remember, 
and do somethirrg for Italy. The sole reason why Ire had 
not before was his entanglement with the ultramoirtanist 
party, who were against the Italian revolt, since its program 
inclirdcd lire niicxalton of Rome, and the Papal States. 
Their chief repr e.sentative at the Tuileries was the Empress 
I If ft lie Orsini affair apparently her opposition 
ceased. On the obstinate request of the Arclrbi.shop of 
Paris, the Emperor regretfully allowed Orsini to be guil- 
lotined. But two months later, in secret, he called Cavoirr 
to Paris and arranged with him to declare a war of Italian 
liberation against Austria. 

A foreigner can hardly have any doubt that Louis Napo- 





leon and the French were the real liberators of Italy; the 
revolutions that accompanied tlieir victorious troops were 
merely an aid. But apart from the natural pride of the 
Italians, there are several good reasons why there is no 
gratitude to the man and tlie nation that won Montebello, 
Palestro, Tmbigo, Magenta, Solferino, Freeing oppressed 
nationalities is perhaps the most dangerous of all philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

Louis Napoleon, for one thing, had to stop long before 
the proud Kisorgimento was satisfied. Moreover, under 
penalty of the todignation of his own people, he had to 
show them some more material benefit gained than the 
consciousness of a good deed, well performed; and hence 
he annexed (of course after a plebiscite, the grand Napo- 
leonic speciality), Nice, the Riviera, and Savoy. Also the 
Empress and the Catholics insisted that since he had shown 
himself such a magnificent Carbonaro at Solferino, he must 
give his Catholicism a turn in protecting the Papal sover- 
eignty at Rome. And so the same French troops who hud 
created the new Italian kingdom marched straightway 
afterwards to keep it out of its national capital. This Roman 
garrison lasted as long as the Empire Itself. 

The great ideal, the inspiration of his life, of pleasing 
everyone, and himself at the same time, grew more un- 
manageable as he grew more anxious about it The truth 
was diat gradually he was losing his nerve. He remained 
perhaps to the end outwardly impassive, but inwardly he 
worried; he had outgrown all tire pleasures but that last 
and only one forbidden to the adventurer, peace. No douljt 
his painful and chronic illness gave this wi.sh tire quality 
of a physical need. 

Morny died; Persigny was diased away by a coiu t cabal 
of the Empress. A long string of ingenious, disastrous en- 
terprises for satisfying the Frenclr; his sentimental m nd 
his interests led him from bog to marsh. He pushed in as a 
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liberator of Poland; llie Russians humiliated him and 
bustled him out of the matter. Perhaps tlie ugliest and most 
daring failure was his long effort to create a Latin Empire 
ill Mexico. The unfortunate Austrian prince whom he had 
induced to try a coup tliere was conquered, captured, and 
shot. 

Meanwhile, while the doomed gambler, all his com- 
posure in his bearing, was steadily losing hand after hand, 
another romantic stmctwe, inwardly made of no more 
solid materials tlian his own empire, but painted in grey 
and black, tlie Reich of BismarA, was steadily rising in 
Europe. Here too, in .spite of its forbidding look, the mortar 
was diat poetic residue, nationalism, and the framework, 
limt impossible dream, benevolent despotism. As a mush- 
room displaces a large leaf in a single night, so in twenty 
years the ramshackle edifice of Louis Napoleon was dis- 
placed, cramped and finally overturned by the more or- 
ganic growth. 

In politics, where everything romantic and sentimental 
is folly, the converse is usually considered true, and every 
brutality is thought sound seme. Only on such a view was 
the full scheme of Bismarck a work of far-sighted genius, 
for with all its airs, it led direct to the ridiculous horror 
of 1914, But meanwhile the nonsense of Bonapartism was 
not a match for its illegitimate cousin, the graver, more 
prosy nonsense of ‘blood and iron.” Louis, staggering from 
foot to foot, scratching round desperately for the impossible 
balance that was to please everyone, including God or at 
any rate the pious Empress, promising to go to the rescue 
of Schleswig-Holstein in the name of the rights of small 
nations, retiring from tliat promise to please the peace 
party at home, allying himself witli the Italians to coun- 
terweight the Prussians, retreating from that alliance be- 
cause it meant the abandonment of the cause of the Pope, 
finally actually allying himself with Bismarck, at Biarritz, 



shows all die symptoms of approaching ruin, long before 
it came. In these last years his whole policy lurches and 
reels like a drunken or dying man. 

Still for one instant he seemed to regain his feet. He had 
weakened Uie whole repression; the republicans were al- 
lowed to return, even to have new.spapers. From end to 
end of die country diey, very properly, used this conces- 
sion, diis weakness, to ring round the beast, to undermine 
him, to goad him, to prepare his end. And yet, towards the 
very end, he somehow had the courage to face them all; to 
make one last charge in die open. You may feel it eidier 
humorous or pathetic that that act, too, took the form of 
trying and winning one last plebiscite. It is said to have 
been organized honestly enough; its result was 7,358,786 
votes in his favor to 1,571,939 against. The largest major- 
ity a Bonaparte ever had. 

A few weeks later, the Emperor, hi.s dynasty, his cause 
and Franco fell headlong into die Prussian war. 

And so, in a muddle of blood, ends the story. From 
Sedan, the extreme edge of history, witli his last gesture 
before oblivion and obscurity engulfed him, Louis sent 
die telegram to his Empress. “The army is defeated and 
captive, I myself am a prisoner.” 

Poor devil, he never had much style. 





XI 


ISADORA DUNCAN 




We shoui.,15 now take up again the difficult case of the 
woman adventurer; and indeed would long ago have done 
so, if examples that are not merely trivial were not also ex- 
tremely rare. The matter has even a practical interest. Our 
own times seem halt to cajole, half to bully women to 
search for a life of their own, and not quite to bo satisfied, 
in many caso,s, when they have only found a career. The 
one case yet handled, Lola Montez, appeared to lead to a 
disappointing conclusion, or rather, suspicion. But was 
not the .shadow of general law, half perceived, possibly 
only tile .special case of a time, place and personality? In 
such a doubt, tlio life of Isadora Duncan, of all tlie select 
gitjup.s of extraoidinaty livcw of our time, has the most 
illustrative content and value. She herself thought tlie 
story of her life was “fitted for the pen of a CervanI cs, or 
Casanova.” I consider diat mistaken, for almost too many 
reasons. It is not for thepicare.sque, or incidental of her life 
( to tell the truth, often very meagre, however padded with 
fine and medium-fine names of the times) that she figm'es 
here. Nor in the least because I agree with her followers, 
imitators, and copyists, that her contribution to art was 
much more than a misdirection. Many actre.sses of the 
French stage, for example, may have had lives richer in the 
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quality, adventures and vicissitudes more fantastic and in- 
teresting. Nor is Isadora Duncan here because of the un- 
derlying dignity of her life, which certainly was there, and 
which we certainly ought not to fail to oliserve in its ex- 
tremely precious tragic unity. We are vowed to objectivity. 
She has the right to stand beside all the extraordinary and 
sometimes illustrious people here, because .she, above all 
women of our time, in scale, in courage, in the spirit, made 
the purest attempt at the life of adventure. So we can say, 
if you like, diat she questioned the Sphinx closest on the 
mysteries diat here interest us. And obtained a strange set 
of replies. The details of her early life she herself evidently 
considered entrancingly strange. But virtually the same 
family, and its way of life, appear so often in the lives of 
those who afterwards have earned their living by the arts, 
that they may well seem banal almo.st to orthodoxy, These 
Duncans of San I c sco a 1 dc ci 1 ll w 
shabby, thriftless, and intelligent. They scrambled along 
in a sort of gipsy opportunism, borrowing as a right, spend- 
ing ns a duty, and of course the modier gave private lessons 
on the piano. 1 had tho closest piersonal experience of such 
people in my own youth, and out of my mixed reaetion of 
dislike and admiration I remember I made a theory; that 
in reality such people were what I called "Behaving a pri- 
vate income.” That is, and it may be, as good an explana- 
tion of all their conduct as I know now, that such people 
are at bottom doing nothing more wild and free than living 
like a good class of iiewly-rich bourgeois, rather wasteful, 
a little pretentious, with a charming surface culture. Only 
they have not any money. In one decisive particular alone, 
it is easy to see where the real affinities of their mode of 
life and sentiment are, and are not; their inflexible, per- 
fectly middle-class morality. No, here are no rag and bob- 



tail strollers, but a fragment of the roch of respectable 
«ifi(vl:v- economically displaced. 

We must now go a little deeper into the fonnative in- 
fluences so at work upon her young character than the 
somewhat tawdry romantic view she puts forward henself. 
The "Constant Nymphism,” the “Beloved Vagabondism,” 
or whatever you like to call the color of such a childhood, 
can stay by itself, I feel there two significantly important 
other features. The lesser of these is the taste for books, and 
all tlie otlier cultmnl feeling and direction clustered around 
this, that she acquired. Such families almost by definition 
read a groat deal, a special quality of book, and in a special 
way, They read, as the neighbors say, out of their station, 
and the children especially are only drawn towards books 
whose ntles seem to piumisc fliom a higher, stranger, 
above all, unusual, world to tour. That is, for example, they 
are extremely .seldom attracted by Shako.speare, Shelley ' 
(not to mention necc.ssihle novels) — such names seem too 
common, and their magnificence is for quite a different 
class of child. Tlie Brontiis in their scrnpidoasly clean old 
vicarage, much poorer, much more isolated than ever the 
ragged, somewhat cluieky little Duncans were, were 
haunted by the very names of Pro.spero, Hamlet, Lear and 
his Fool. Scarcely onv San Ib-aneiseans, who .stopped nt the 
book-shop windows before large copies of ‘The Sayings of 
Marais Anrelius,” books with foreign mysterious names, 
- ■p-c-Il) C k. But please notice that it never occurred 
to them to learn Greek, 

It is useless to conceal that in .such circumstances, he- 
skles the leaning to pretentiousness, natural and not com- 
pletely a bad thing, there is in such ways inevitably a 
great danger of smattering, of me.ssing with half-road 
books, cover-fluttering, and all the other indignities to 

' Tho mojher, by the way, rend Shakespento imd Sholley to Iho Dun- 



■which great books and subjects that must needs ask a 
moderate degree of attention are subjected by dilettante 
autodldacts. 

Somewhere in her memoirs Isadora naively illustrates 
this. In tlie -wings of a provincial theatre while -waiting her 
call, she would “be deep in Marcus Aiireliu.s.” But no one 
noticed it, and .she always felt a little peeved. Also, I would 
risk something that she never linished, not quite finished, 
the volume. 

And so it may easily be likely that of all this miscellane- 
ous reading, and general jack-daw culture, very little more 
titan a collection of charming miscomprehensions, untar- 
geted entlmsiasms, and a general habit of skimming, re- 
mained. Perhaps also, when her ruling prejudices formed, 
a jealous dislike, actually, of sound knowledge and hard 
study, and all that can be founded upon them. 

Then, in the second place in this amusing upbringing, 
we mu.st observe the effect of her mother’s failure in mar- 
riage. It is Isadora’s resolute rejection of the ordinary hope 
and destiny of women, the legal support of a man, indeed, 
that spiritually entitles her life to be considered as an ad- 
venture, For by a short cut through what might be a very 
long reasoning, let us maik out the Institution of marriage 
as the most plausible visible reason (and quite suilloiont 
too), why women are so rarely in any strict sense adven- 

The adventurer-, by minimum definition, is an individu- 
alist, Thelife of adventure is -an umsocial game; therefore in 
direct contrast witli the maiTied, .supported life which is 
juielear society itself. It may well he, or I think so, that 
the mere idea of marriage, as a strong pos.siljility, it not al- 
ways nowadays a reasonable likelihood, existing to weaken 
the will by dislraoting its straight aim in the lile of prac- 
tically every young girl, is the simple secret of their con- 
The feminine form has too special a meaning. 



fessed inferiority in men’s pursuits and professions today. 
If instead of looking for some obviously non-existent femi- 
nine inferiority of brain-power, educationalists would cast 
a look at the effect, during the training and learning years 
of such an underthought: “but after all I may get married,” 
at the fiercely desperate comers where a man student or 
beginner passes in a spirit of life or death, they might count 
that in. And, in consequence, when drawing up their com- 
parative tables, set tlieir statistics of women’s work, not 
against tlie mass of tlius unhandicapped men, but against 
some restricted group, of those only who have some weak- 
ening third responsibility before their eyes in a crisis than 
straight success, or failure; such for example, as rich men’s 
sons, who cannot be ahsolutely in earnest. Hie vast mass 
of men, then, have to depend on themselves alone; the vast 
mass of women hope or expect to get tlieir life given to 
them. It is tire first condition of a woman-adventurer to do 
as Isadora and bar from the beginning any such depend- 

Her mother was so affected by the failure of her own 
marriage, which ended in a divorce, that she not only ever 
afterwards taught the children tliat their fatlier was a devil 
and a monster, lint changed her religion. From Catholic .she 
became in a jump Inger.solli.st, and an equally pious one in 
that arid form of puritanism, for orthodox atheism certainly 
is one. But just for that reason, we are not allowed to search 
for Isadora’s resolution against marriage in her mother’s 
teaching, or anywhere hut in her own audacious, confident 
soul. A young girl, a beauty, with all the added fa,scinatiou 
of the education we have criticized, but not forgotten, is 
more graceful and ea.sily won tlmn a more serious one at 
her age; that .she could have firmly, unreluctantly, decided 
to win her life for herself, to play her own hand against 
the gods is as remarkably daring as anything in this book. 
But it is om'iou.s, and necessary to notice, that this spiritual 
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gesture was not complete. In place of the Imsbandage she 
scoinfully renounced, as I diagnose it, spianir up in her 
naturally and inevitably a social theory, recognizable un- 
derneath its innocent .scntiinciilahty, its vagueness and 
everything else, ns the genuine unmistnlcable embryo of 
the .Socialism whichis immaiiont in our tunes and will quite 
probably he dominant in the next, ahe wanted no husband 
to look after her, support her, feed her. She was quite con- 
vinced that someone should, Thai someone, when she 
learnt tlie vocabulary, was the State. But, at first, it was 
the landlord, rich peojile, the public; not relatives, not 
parents — she never even thought of turning to them. Let 
us say, just Society. Beautiful examples of this occur in pro- 
fusion in her own coiife.ssion. After a concei t in New York, 
where she had perfonned, been ap2)!audcd, paid, and 
jiraised, she does not hesitate to go back to the giver, a 
1 ch woman, and ask her for money. "This rich woman, 
witli sixty millioii.s, went to her de.sk, after I had explained 
our need and wrote a cheque.” Only fifty dollars. Think of 
it, The significant incident in variations was often repeated. 
'When she was quite small, when there was nothing to eat 
in the horise, “I was always the volunteer sent to the 
butcher, and who cleverly got the cutlets tml of him with- 
out jiaying. . . . I was the one sent to get credit out of the 
baker. . . If, even at this age, she had discerned the 
least indignity in such acts, be sure she would have re- 
fused them with indignation. It W'as a matter of simjile 
justice to her; those dial have must give. 

And in this, this essentially social, if not socialistic, iinli- 
Nielszchcira coiicejition of the rights of the poor, an iu- 
deflnile lumiber of men might not concur, flow inimy 
women in their hearts, I do not know. Tlie coiiem daiico, in 
fact, between die form into which the modern slate Is 
iindeviatingly proceeding everywhere, and the womanly, 
as distinct from the masculine social ideal, cannot be quite 



accidental. Somewhere at the end of it, is the Slate, the 
great pmvider, Itnsbaiid for every woman and father to 
every child; an intei<,.sting r osearch for day dreamers. Ami, 
if it i.s ,so, or approximately, the advcuturoiK, im.social, 
ma.sculme life la de.stmed to take on even more rigorously 
the character of a revolt. 

However that may be, tire form of Isadora s life from 
its start includes a social dependence and .sentiment, sin- 
cere, unquestionable, probably compensatory. .It is, tliere- 
fore, difflonlt to conceive of any other direction for it tlum 
the stage. And on that road with that beautiful floating in- 
evitability with which large portions of her life were em- 
bellished, she began to go almost as soon as she could walk. 

She has given us a very candid account of her invention 
of what was afterwards ineptly known as “classical” danc- 
ing. On any analogy with the use of that ilhaslrious ad- 
jective in other arts, this aliandonment to individual mood, 
and individual taste .should surely ho “romantic” rather 
than “classic”: which name probably has boon taken in al- 
I s 0 1 to rn f lu if 1 1 it ti < f — I Itci I o owing 
from the dccoiali'd altiliidc.s of ancient Greek potters. If 
anything is certain in the oh.scure subject, it is that Greek 
dancing of the heyday had no more resemhlauco to Isa- 
dora’s than the poems of, let ns say, Theocritus, to the 
poetical works of Gertrude Stein, At six years already she 
had begun to jump and caper aliout to her mother’s pflay- 
ing, and other children admiring this, whicli must have 
liad some nmisiial vigor and grace, procured permies from 
their parents to pay her to give them los.sons. Giving lessons 
was the first consequence of ideas in the Duncans’ practical 
philosophy. 

Later, her modiei' seems to have thought there might be 
some fertility in this play, and sent her daughter to learn 
the elements in a regular school of ballet. The master was 
“one of the most famous in San Francisco” which, given 
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the low mondial ebb of tlie art, at the time, must mean 
radier queerly bad. He was such a nincompoop anyway 
that when the little girl confidently told him she did not 
like the steps he taught 'because tliey were ugly and 
against nature,” he appeal's to have been unable to answer 
her. This happened at the third lesson, and she never went 
i back. Instead, henceforward she began to invent the art of 

; dancing for herself. 

Here, therefore, is an absolutely spontaneous outcrop of 
; that feeling, tlreovy, practice of the arts ( and by no means 

dancing alone), whose sudden fortune in the first decade 
of this century has lasted, though it may be waning, right 
into our own days. Since it was the instrument, chart, or 
1 sword, at your choice, of her adventure, ■we must once more 

f halt, to examine it attentively. From a purely academic 

i point of view, this “free-art” theory may be ticketed as 

I some far-off descendant of the inspirationism of the ro- 

' mantics, nominally, lot us say, die English lyrical schools 

and even perhaps, still more iinpres.sivoly. of such wild 
oracles as Dionysius or Isaiah. I feel an absurd dislike for 
venturing, even in play, on coinpari.sons between the 
dancens we are stiictly occupied ■with and their poet- 
painter friends, and such niagiiificoncos as the works of, 
for example, William Blako, 1 prefer die risk and trouble 
of attacking the matter at its butt end. Isadoi'.i’s idea, then, 
was, as far as I can make out, and if I am right, identical 
widi those exploited at the same time in all the other arts, 
that the artist should “relum to nature” and G.s'pecially to 
himself . No more rules, no more traditions for which diings 
she, and they, usually have ready the word “artificial,” in 
which they sum up all diat is opposite to this "nature,” 
and all that is trivial, false and bad. Now I consider that 
all this theory is a clear by-product of that puritanism she 
was in other affairs of life never tired of damning. The same 
two sentiments, one open, one hidden, are present in both 



tlieol ies. One, the open fear and hatred of the “artificial,” 
the humanizing embellishment which is the very essence 
of civilization. She anathematizes, for example, tip-toe 
dancing— that exquisite and ingenious invention by which 
a dancer can seem to have achieved humanity’s universal 
flying dream, and ca.st off the shaddos of weight; exactly 
as a deacon condemns tlm Iip.sticlc, a Tolstoian, brocade, or 
a Quaker, church ve.stmcnts and stained glass. 

But this Nature, this dear, beautiful motlier to which all 
these people invite us, wants none of us. Nature is the 
night, the ioobei'g, tire uninhabitable crags of mountains, 
the black gulfs of the ocean, in whose unveiled pre.senoe 
we are dumh.stiuclc and tremble. This giant brooding 
power, who will not even look straight at us, like a captive 
tigress, when we dare to put ourselves in her presence 
protected by ship.s, ropes, convoys, isnotimltablel Tire sub- 
urban landscapes, the noatly growing trees, the gently curv- 
ing rivers, wilh, naturally, a dear little cottage in the fore- 
ground, is not Naturo, but artifice, the work of man. Even 
here, tliough we have painted a friendly smile on her ma.sk, 
beneath the artifice (and it is thin), there is the same im- 
placable. The nightingales, dear naturalists, do not sing for 
us or you. The llowers are proud, and those trees your own 
grandfather planted in sweat have no feelings of gratitude 
towards men All animals except thopaiusitical dog and cat 
we have debauched hate us; a sparrow tliat will not move 
aside for an elephant will hide itself before the most an- 
gelic child on earth can come within reach. One night, at 
the height of .summer, walk in the most humanly artifici.al 
park, and clearing your brain from all the kindly cant of 
the lesser poets (i'or Shake.speare never misled you), per- 
ceive first in delight the huge rustling flood of life that is 
playing — in the hope you would not conic; and then notice 
bitterly how at the first sound of your step everything liv- 
ing and dead close.s, liuslies, disappears, Tire trees them- 



selves, it might seem, turn their backs to you, you tlie vi'et 
blanket, the human, the unwanted, tlie horror, A strange 
experiment, that one of carnivorous anthropoids, killer- 
monkeys; tlie whole of Nature hopefully awaits the day we 
shall be extinct. It is wise and necessary to leave her awful 
symmetries to themselves; to build for ourselves a beauty 
and a world out of her ken. 

Her standards of beauty, here is file crisis, are not ours. 
In an ancient abominable scorn, she judges us perhaps, as 
we find a negroid beauty, witlx plates in her lips. A naked 
woman, even Isadora at seventeen, hi a forest — the com- 
monest deer passes, and if yon have not much xmhnagina- 
tive complacency, you may suspect the scorn of Nature for 
this bleached, forked, curved thing. 

And now let the fonde,st mother remember her sweetest 
baby, remember die secrets of the nunsery, and dare not to 
feel embarrassed if she hears Saint Francis dared to preach 
to unrevengeful, undestructive, quiet minds. Let us, as 
that old railer, Johnson, said, talk cant it we will, but pru- 
dently beware of believing it. Nature’s standards of beauty, 
physical, moral, are outside our reach. By Nature, we are 
ugly. Abandoned in a jungle we would grow only into the 
most loathsome crawler, widi this fault in addition, that 
we were horribly dangerous. 

If what tills little girl of San Francisco in a calm temerity 
set out to teach us were all our hope, it is a poor outlook. 
What is Caliban to do except live lonely and dig a deep 
hole? I think and hope she was mistaken. Man can look 
Nature in the face and return scorn with contempt, set 
standards against standards with a loftiness that might put 
that great stupid goddess out of countenance, if .she had 
any intelligence. 'The noise of the open sea is not the equal 
of a dying speech in Shakespeare. The mere height of 
Mont Blanc is less than that of a Beethoven sonata. A 
woman, any woman, beside a fawn, says Schopenhauer, is 
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grotesque. But let Midiel Angelo dress her, put her in silk, 
put shoes on those feet, and the fawn may come and lick 
her hand. By artifice, which is the accumulated inspiration 
of artists, women, men and cities are as far above the nat- 
I ural as the clear light of tlie stars above die crawling life of 

I a lagoon. The diikl, for all his step-mother Nature gives 

him, may he a horrible animal; human poetry treats him 
as, and will one day make him into, a god. This is the func- 
tion of art: to make a supernatural world; not to imitate 
the natural. 

In the same way tiiat I reject her juvenile dictum about 
• Nature, whose relative position to herself she misunder- 
i stood, so must be put out of the question the corollary that 
the artist, without leaniing, refusing the help of all the 
I genius of the past, must only express his poor self, and be 
certain tlint diat more, that that only, is worth while, To 
put Nature in her place is not the work of any single gen- 
nius; such as appear amongst us, not every year, but in cer- 
tain epodis, rarely. In practice it is in a high degree un- 
likely that John, or Jean, Blank out of his own untaught 
nature can produce a poem, a sonata, a dance worth die 
meditation of an eardiworm. Why should it he odierwfeef 
Where, except in some exalted religious optimism, does 
this confidence in die intrinsic value of all self-expression 
base itself? 

So much, too much, for die fundamental theory, the iii- 
stiument of Isadora in her adventm-e. After all. she was a 
great personage and though she never admitted it, nor 
probably ever knew it, she tricked with it. To eke out her 
Nature, she borrowed and adopted die attitudes of Greek 
I vases. She, the pure inspirationist, gradually constructed 

Ij an intricate technique of her own, surpassing in certain 
I few ways the old, which by parH pris, until it was too late, 

she never knew thoroughly. She tau^t Diagliileff’s ballet 
many tilings; she could never dance in a ballet herself. 



But that is in anticipation. Wlien she set out for the con- 
quest of the -world, to a greater fame and influence than 
any other American woman has ever achieved, do not for- 
get, with her family in her knapsack, the great idea is still 
childish, rudimentary, like a wooden sword. Powerful in a 
very different degree, her untheoretically real possessions, 
blos.soming youth, a round beauty, magnificent health, sim- 
plicity and energy in a unique aDoy. Not to shuffle round it, 
it was her bare legs more fliau her translation of recondite 
music hito jumps and sways that opened her success. 

That success was amazingly quick; so pure was her self- 
faith tliat it seemed to her intolerably long. Everyone on 
even tangential contact with her was entranced with this 
naive little American gii-l, with her stock of impassioned 
abstract nouns, her unconscious and so clianning preten- 
sions, and her thoroughly novel tuin. With a yard or two of 
Liberty mu.slin, a tragic expression tliat "everyone won- 
dered at” she gave them Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and 
afterwards her sister read verses of Andrew Lang’s transla- 
tion of Theocritus. Then one of her brodiers would lecture 
the audience on “Dancing, and its Probable Future Effects 
oir Humanity.” 

The English did not like the lecturing and the recitation 
so much as the bright-eyed Isadora. The coldness, the po- 
lite coolne.ss, like an unconvinced admiration, of the vari- 
ous strata or reaches of London society she explored rather 
damped her. In London, if only because of the language, 
the Duncans seem soon to have dropped the verbal part of 
die performance. Her personal success there, however, 
must have been wonderful. But afterwards there seems to 
have been a period when die rent-bilking, and park-bench 
meditations, stereotyped through her youth, recommenced. 
There is something disconcerting in ihese sudden descents 
into obscurity and poverty, after blazing success, in the 
written biographies of most artists of the stage. In die in- 
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tervals. the family visited museums, one of them "invented 
sandals,” and Isadora herself dallied with platonic young 

Tlien, of course, Paris. There was a deep difference be- 
tween the receptions and the applause of the two cities, 
which she felt and noted, but, misled by the easy national- 
ist formulae whicli foimed part of her stock of ideas all her 
life, she did not quite correctly calculate it. It was not be- 
cause “tlie English are cold and unemotional, whereas the 
French, that lively and artistic nation, ai'e “much wanner 
in their response,” that the difference was one between a 
blind alley and a highroad. The specific differences of 
national olraraoters, so unexpected and inexplicable if true 
— for the thousand or so years involved is a short time for 
such deep evolutions to sport in — ^belongs to the same 
lovely region where imagination beckons science and is 
snubbed, that telepathy, water-dowsing, and the theoiy of 
the Lost Ten Tribes inhabit. I'he realm of the unnecessary 
hypothesis. The English character may or may not be un- 
demonstrative; but die English civilization certainly dis- 
likes die new. The English, hy education and the neurosis 
produced by it, want in art somediing above all to worship, 
to pray to in their hats as they do in church; and the first 
essential of the sacred is age. If today, or still safer some 
decade hence, Isadora could revisit London, old, lame, hut 
an institution, she would waver in her theory of English 
coldness. But in France, die natural obverse of modern 
civilization, novelty is the essential, and the cUjA vu inex- 
orably hissable. They found Isadora not only new, but iu 
the fashion. For to that same mode of die “natural,” the 
inspirational, to which the great American piiiitanisin in 
its irresistible ebb had carried her, the French obsession of 
originality had begun to carry all the arts. Everyone spoke 
like Isadora; eveiyone like her had begim to find die great 
secret liy refusing to learn rudiments. The feast of sell- 
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expression was in the oven; Isadora came in with the hors- 
d’oeuvres. Such, as I see them, were the environmental con- 
ditions that tempered and favored the public career of the 
brave little dancer. Every year, every month almost, at the 
beginning, her fame increased. Quite early she had tlie en- 
lightenment to refuse a well-paid, undignified engagement 
for a Berlin music-hall. But Ihere was in her the ordinary 
paradox of all trae adventurers, tliat queer foresight among 
this people consecrated to risk, which is the moral transla- 
tion of their dhected will. Isadora at this speed was go- 
ing somewhere; the naming of her direction haunted her 
thoughts. At one time it was, as she answered the German 
impresario, “tlrat she was come to Europe to bring about a 
renaissance of religion by means of dancing.” For longer 
stretches of time, Sie tried to work out a connection be- 
tween her artistic ideal and the indecisive humanitari- 
auism, the vague socialism wo .have noted in her before. 
Vegetarianism floats in and out of her sdieme, the state sup- 
port of poor oltildren is mixed up with ( of all things ) “back 
to Sparta.” She makes violent efforts to fix what she mean.s. 
She stands hours “in an ecstasy which alarmed mother, to 
find out liowto acliieve the divine expres.sioii of the human 
spirit in the body” and summed up in a misty formula what 
she found; in her frantic efforts to prophetisse there is a 
queer ro.semblance to the fabrication of the old Suras that 
we watched in the life of Mahomet, Leaving the cryptic 
results reverently to her disciples, we need only notice that, 
at whatever degree of intention, here was a perfectly in- 
telligible effort: to lift her art out of dependence on die at- 
traction of her youthful body, the working of a foreboding 
that to be an art at all, her dancing must be something diat 
a middle-aged woman can practise as well as a beauty of 
nineteen. An old ballerina inay still please, at least as well 
as a debutante; could she not make classical dancing some- 
thing more than tlie charming spectacle of lightly clad 



nymphs, intolerable and. insufferable with any fading or 
thickening of these charms? 

That, it is not my business, or competence, to decide. I 
mark the depth of the problem, her concentrated attention 
to it, now, and to the end of her life. Meanwhile the success 
curves up in a steady crescendo, drawn through every cap- 
ital of Europe, The city that pleased her most was St. Pe- 
tersburg, where to his own great and declared profit she 
met the maker of tlie unofficial Russian Ballet, Diaghileff, 
and Pavlova, Nijinslcy. 

Now as to the progress of that other life, of her private 
adventure, let us call it, I can have no intention of sketch- 
ing chronologically what she has given die world in detail 
in her autobiography. To make any love affairs interesting 
to others, is perhaps the most difficult feat in literature; as 
in her admirable conunon sense she never hesitated to con- 
fess, she was not a good (diough she was an honest) wi'iter, 
The affairs themselves seem of impenetrable banality, ex- 
cept for tbo generosity which she put in them, which is 
very likely as rare as its confession. The men who figure, 
robed in girlish adjectives, are almost embarrassingly awk- 
ward. They seem in their relations with this utterly disin- 
terested girl, a.sking nothing (of anyone but the State), to 
be reduced to the woe-begone r61e of the male among the 
insects and .spiders. 

The result of all tills incommunicable poetry was, the 
world know.s, two exquisite children. It knows also, with 
aghast sympatliy, their fate. They were drowned with their 
governess in a taxi-cab that fell into the Seine. The fright- 
ful simplicity, and the stupid malevolence of this accident; 
that also is Nature and Fate. Tlie natural cause of the de- 
struction of Lisbon, San Francisco, Messina, the General 
Slocum, the Titanic, and the five at the Cffiarity Bazaar lu 
the Avenue de la Seine. This, too, is at the heart of things- 
as-they-are, and all optimisms must make some account of 



it, if they are to be more than narcoties. Nor, unfortunately, 
will the appeal to a future life, with compensatory rewards 
for such bnrtality, even if they comprised a million years of 
bliss and forgetfulness absolve the agency, or put us, the 
onlookers, at ease in the universe where children are 
drowned and then given some bag of celestial candies to 
make them forget tliose suffocating instants. However gen- 
erous the surplus of pleasure over pain on the entire opera- 
tion, its horror except to those — and after all they are 
probably the vast majority — whose ethics are resolutely 
commercial, remains, stainhig die whole fabric, like a 
blood-red dye. Danger, and its emotional accessory, terror, 
is an integral element of die universe. Every life is there- 
fore a desperate adventure; and, on as calm a view as any- 
one who is doomed willy-nilly to share in it, can achieve, it 
is mors dangerous, more adventurous, to be bom than to 
die. The adventurer goes out to meet the monster in the 
open; we that stay indoors, with the social mass, run no less 
risks. 

Any life, the coarsest and sternest, is iiooessaiily broken 
in two by such a strake; it is far outside the limit of human 
elasticity. Only in a metaphysical sense can there be even 
continuity of personality. But this clean snap may present 
a different appearance, in a variety that includes even dis- 
guise. The most obvious and least beautiful respon.se is to 
die, or to go mad. Then there is suicide, and there is a form 
of suicide known to those who have been tortured beyond 
the sill of endurance, which is to count oneself dead. "I 
died there,” said Isadora to a person whom I believe. Only 
the formality of bleeding was unfulfilled. In such cases, to 
the surprise of the simple or dull, there may he a deceiving 
appearrnoe of continuity. It looks like the same person and 
the same life, going on in the same direction and the same 
plan, widi a smoothness that onlookers can admire, or se- 



cretly condemn as callousness according to their degree of 
spiritual taste. 

Such a deception we will not fall into. And therefmc 
Isadora Duncan, the one we Imew, light and cloudy, a lit- 
tle ab.surd as all delightful people must be, the generous 
girl who misled nearly all the whole of European culture 
for a decade, has now ended. It is another of the same name 
who now uses up to its frightful and strange conclusion, 
like an unfinished lease taken up, tire adventure of the 
dead girl. It is not of the same quality; there is a sensible 
thickening, banalization of die thread of the story and of 
all its details, which I fancy I notice. Tlie dazzling little 
portent slips by steps into the prima donna; every year she 
becomes serious instead of enthusiastic about the marvel- 
lous discovery. Nothing new is added to her dance; but the 
technique, the gymnastic, becomes more laboured and 
fuller. 

Tlie naive sparrowishness of her claims on humanity, in 
step, changes into a more and more definite socialism. No 
doubt her adherence to Leninism was never very intellec- 
tual; .still the flag-waving, the red-tunieism, tli!.s was disa- 
greeably nearer, by whatever the distance, the hysterical 
earnest of a woman with a cause, than to the exciting day 
dreaming of the other Isadora. I find the account of her 
visit to Russia, her marriage to Essenine, her disastrous re- 
turn to America, diat two of her friends have very properly 
and capably, as an historical duty, given ns, more distress- 
ing than interesting. She moved there among people for 
tlie most part pretentious nonentities, the first crop of this- 
tles of the greatest ploughing up of the century. Lunachav- 
skys, Mariengoffs, Imagists, belated Futurists, all the band. 
And she does not always, as die other Isadora would have, 
make them into a grotesque supporting background to pick 
out her own magnificent dance of life against. Incident 



alter moicleiit, as set down by her dearest friends, makes 
us uneasy. She accepts the use of a fiat belonging to an 
artist, a dancer (ballet, it is true), exiled from Moscow, 
and criticizes the furnitme gleefully and without amenity. 
She goes to select a fiu' coat from the vast store of those 
commandeered from middle-class women, and is .snubbed 
by the veiy ofiicial when she chooses one, thinking it was 
free of cliarge. The Communist conductor leads his or- 
chestra out disdainfully when she reminds him she has 
sacrificed a great deal to come to “help the children of 
Russia.” 

The chief of all these disappointing happenings is her 
marriage with young Sergei Alexandrevitch Essenine. He 
was one of those literary discoveries of the new Russia, 
whose merit does not survive a translation. All sincere par- 
tisans of the new regime, they may be suspected of tliink- 
ing of talent and genius as strictly analogous to riches and 
properly, things which stout-hearted lads with feelings of 
class solidarity could take by force from their former pos- 
sessors. Genius was confiscated by the proletariat of the 
arts. Tliey drank more than they wrote or know, and wore 
intoxicated perhaps out of proportion to the quantity of 
liquor. Eveiything in their lives was on the group system. 
They lived, fought, and even loved in common, and ar- 
ranged the criticism and judgments on what they did 
strictly cooperatively. But tliough the general tone and 
choice of subjects may have been their own, or at any rate 
authentically national, incidents in the lives of tramps, bul- 
lies, strumpets and so on, most of tlieir technique and the- 
ories seemed to have a genealogy. Most of what they did 
seemed to proceed from the Latin Quarter: the Latin Quar- 
ter of ten or twelve years before. 

And so, coincidentally, fiiese young self-expressionists, 
who, “led by Essenine and Koussikoff with his omnipresent 
balalaika, burst into the room, the calm, Isadoran temple,” 



liacl some third degree of the spiritual blood of the old, 
voimg Isadora, who had tried to thinlc out an entirely new 
art of claricing for herself, a generation bach. With that in 
mind, mahe what you plea.se of Uie rest of the account of 
Isadora’s first meeting with her young husband. 

“She arose then from her divan and asked the pianist to 
play a Chopin waltz drat she felt would appeal to the lyric 
soul of the golden-haked poet. And witlx what rapturous 
joy and seductive grace she moved through the rhythms of 
the dance! When die music ended, she came forward with 
her ingenuous smile, her eyes radiant, her liand.s out- 
stretched towards Essenine, who was now talking loudly 
to his companions, and ,slie asked him how he liked her 
dance, The interpreter translated. Essenine said something 
coarse and brutal that brought howls of coarse and bnital 
laughter from his drunken friends. Hie friend who was act- 
ing as interpreter said widi evident hesitation to Isadorai 
‘Ha says it was — awful . . . and that he can do better 
than that himself.’ 

"And even before the whole speedi was tran.slated to the 
erostfallen and humiliated Isadora, the poet was on his feet 
dancing about the studio like a crazy man.” 

So ended, for the developments of her marriage to this 
person virtually fill the rest of her life, the adventure of 
Isadora. To me it is on the whole die most tragic of all the 
bad ends we have related; but marriage has an interior as 
well as an exterior aspect. Tliis young man, whom Isadora 
married “because she wanted to take him out of Russia to 
show him all tliat Europe had of beauty and all that Amer- 
ica had of wonder,” in short, to give him a good time; and 
which plan he instantly accepted, was a lilond fellow, with 
the face of a spoilt child, and yellow hair, dressed advan- 
tageously over his forehead, in the fashion once common 
among English private soldiers — ^the “fascinator.” As a typ- 
ical false adventurer, he requires our attention for a while. 
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He was an indeterminate number of decades younger than 
she, but already in chronic ill-health owing to his habits. 
Little conversation was possible between them, for he knew 
only Russian. In his general attitude towards life, besides 
his poetical pretensions, he claimed to be an adventurer 
himself, and naturally, the bravest, most disinterested, airi- 
est of them all. He lived from hand to moutli, wasted auy- 
tliing he could not consume at the moment, never repaid a 
loan, broke anything fragile he could reach, disdained all 
except the members of his gang, without whom he never 
stirred, and yet in whoso company he never ended an eve- 
ning without a loud quarrel and a woundless fight. In short 
just as he wrote according to his idea of an improved Rim- 
baudism, he lived according to his idea of a gallant figure. 

But this bulky package of sclf-expre.sslon which Isadora 
now encumbered herself with in a tour of half the world, 
turned out when unwrapped to contain an ordinary nu- 
cleus of instincts of pos.ses.sion and self-preservation. Cer- 
tainly he accepted the proposition of being supported, aer- 
oplanes, rides, suites in great hotels, a place of honor at 
Isadora's parties where there was usually very good com- 
pany; all this witli the most complete contempt for bour- 
geois scruples. In many things on the lamentable trip he 
outdid all the traits of his former life: thus “coming into 
tire hotel room at the Adlon, and finding Isadora weeping 
over an albimi containing portraits of her unforgettable 
.Deirdre and Patrick (the children) he ruthles.sly tore it out 
of her hands, and throwing it into the fire cried in drunken 
rage, as he held her back from saving her precious memo- 
rial; ‘You -spend too much time tliinking about those — chil- 
dren.’ ” In fact, he carefully carried out the doctrine he 
summed up for his school in a letter, “Let us be Asiatics. 
Let us smell evilly. Let us shamelessly scratch our back- 
sides in front of everyone.” He got her turned out of her 
hotel in Paris by an orgy of drunken sma.shing and .shout- 



ing, and perfonned many other saciiflees to his peculiar 
gods. But witli a subtle, yet signiflcant nuance, his hector- 
ing always ceased as soon as the police appeared. “Bon 
Polizei,” he would murmur, meek as a lamb, when tho.se 
testy, quick-tempered fellows, the Parts police, led him off. 

At the end of it all, the smashing, the spending, the bully- 
ing, drinking, the spoilt furniture in Berlm, the wrecked 
suite in Ihiris, the gala in the Carnegie Hall, the scarf- 
waving in Boston when they were back in Bussia, Isadora 
and her friends found that he had stolen all her undercloth- 
ing, to give to his poorfemily. He was as fond and gener- 
ous to his sister and mother as tlie most stolid Paris grocer- 
boy; everything he took he neatly folded. In his trunks, 
opened by force, was “a veritable arsenal for a travelling 
salesman in barber-shop supplies; boxes and loose cakes of 
expensive soaps, large and .small bottles of assorted per- 
fumes, bottles of bay rum, lotions, brilliantines, tubes of 
tooth paste and shaving soap, and paekages of safety razor 
blades.” 

In the middle of the search, in comes rashing the young 
husband, My trunks. Who’s beenmeddlingwithmy trunks? 
Don’t you dare to touch my trunks. 111 kill the person who 
touches my trunks.” 

Her road therefore led to a sort of marsh. The reason for 
the deflection of a flight tliat started gaily and gallantly is 
only our bnsine.ss so far as it might or might not be an in- 
variable of the adventures of all women. Moral praise or 
blame is out of our imposed range. Yet it is easy to see that 
a certain falseness of taste, “the adoption of a lie” and not 
a reasonless law of fate, is at work; in one small point, the 
character of Essenine is almost exactly die expression of an 
ideal she had preadied all her life; she was saved from 
being one herself by an Illogical decency, at war with her 
principles that kept breaking tlirough. A true contempt lor 
possessions and comfort, and not merely the possessions 
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and comfort of otliers, is perfectly possible; but it expresses 
and must express itself in a life of an ascetic, a hermit. 
Those who love spending, breaking, wasting, the best ho- 
tels, Ia.shings of drink, good company and the delights of 
tlie flesh must settle themselves to earn money to pay for 
it them.selves, or be damned as parasites — with an ugly 
protective coloration. Nor make Bohemians your ideal, or 
one day you may have to go round the world with one. 

But this maniage was only one feature of the sad land- 
scape she had journeyed to, die smell of die stagnant wa- 
ter. Every other brittle error she had built into her universe 
was a weakness, that transformed itself sooner or .later into 
a collapse. Her dancing, even, and her idolization of the 
uncultured, tlie poor, betrayed her rather horribly in Ilu.s- 
sia, which was her dream come true. A man can build on a 
well-constructed fiction. We saw Charles, who had swal- 
lowed a boys'-book, go a long way into Russia. .But a mis- 
take, honestly believed in, if big enough, will rot the strong- 
est life, the mo.st soaring adventure like a gangrene. And 
so if she ever consciously admitted it, the failure of the art 
she had invented just for them, to Interest the victorious 
proletariat of Russia, the long and frightful trail over an 
immense part of their country in dio steps of and ju.sl be- 
hind a Iwllerina of the old school, who was having an 
ecstatic succe.ss, while Isadora had to pretend hard even to 
find pohtenes.s — ^wonld have hurt wor.se even than E.ssc- 
nine. With the help of staging, masks, young and slim bod- 
ies, all the artifices of lighting and imisic, lior dancing, or 
adaptations, more or less aclcnowledged, or mere plagiar- 
isms, still draw audiences all over Europe, and will in oli- 
sourely traceable derivatives perhaps become an addition 
to the repertory of the art, which she neither killed as she 
hoped, nor superseded forever. 

But then, to end, the tragic deflection of Isadora’s life, 
unique In spite of everything in our day of woman’s ambi- 



tion, in size and fame and: originality, was bvoiiglit about 
by factors special to herself. And (which is less iea.ssurmg 
only to the superstitious), to tliat honible, extraneous in- 
tervention of the unplmnbahle evil. You perhaps remem- 
ber that in i^ola’s life, too, we played with the idea that the 
gods are goddesses in their craelty to tire woman-adven- 
turer. 

All her life, tho,se who have followed me so far do not 
need to be told, Isadora affected a loose, flowing style of 
dress, Flou, as the French sempstress slang calls it. So it 
was a trailing shawl caught in a wheel of a fast ear, as if 
pulled suddenly in a lit of irritated spite, tliat killed her in- 
stantly, one night, on the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, 
in the middle of many new plans. 






XII 


WOODROW WILSON 




It is not some faded whimsicality that induces me to in- 
clude Wilson — ^Iie has right to the simple surname — in 
those studies, and to end witli him, but the conviction that 
so alone can the sti-ucture be roofed. No other life in his- 
tory has the scale and extent .sufBcient to cover in a real 
unity tlie excessively disparate wings, galleries, and attics 
with a view, which have grown up alongside tlie main halls 
and towers of this building. However novel it may be to 
conceive of his world-doing as an adventure, and him as 
an adventurer, the most soaring of them all, it is not hard 
to point out enough perfecdy straightforward concord- 
ances with the definition. Solitude and risk were there in 
plenty; one of the banal reproaches against bun was that he 
isolated himself. The repudiation of his signature was 
enough proof in itself drat he dared eyerytliing alone, and 
replaces very comfortably the social disapproval we real- 
ized from tire beginning was one of the surest stigmata of 
the pure adventurer. Naturally this stigma is purely politi- 
cal, and not in the slightest moral, as is more usual in our 
oases. But long ago we reirounced blame and praise, to buy 
the privilege of impartiality. And in its very coloration, its 
grand and exciting air, the history of Wilson in its great 
acts is obviously related like a noble brotlier to some of the 
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dubious brilliancies we have recounted, in the lives of 
our Alexander, Napoleon, Columbus, any name, and their 
world-conquests, world-discoveries, world-downfalls. Here 
is a man who imposed himself — ask the party bosses — as 
the supreme head of the continental empire of the United 
States. Who, further, handled that colossal power as if it 
were a sword in his hand, sheathing it when he wished, 
baring it at his own moment. With tliis and the power of 
his thought he ends the war. And then in person he sets 
out to save humanity by ending war for ever. These are 
acts and a personage at least tire peer in romance of any- 
thing that has come about in humanity before. 

But while thus his entrance ticket as it were into the 
company is perfectly in order, atrd while, still more to the 
jroint. the architecture of his behaviour is urrmistakable, 
yet there is a furrdamental diifererrce which lies, I think, in 
the direction of his will. His aim was just ns sure, his sin- 
gleness of pirrqrose adequate, his range even higher. But 
whereas, so commonly that we tntry have been tempted to 
make it a rule, every other adventurer has fought for him- 
self, or at most for his family, or indeed, as Mahomet, for 
his native town, Wilson adventured for the whole of tiro 
human race. Not as a servant, but as a champion, So pure 
was this motive, so urifleeked wrtlr anything that his worst 
enemies could find, except the mildest atrd most excusable, 
a personal vanity, practically the tninimutn to be human, 
that in a sense his adventure Is that of humanity itself. 

In Wilson, the whole of mankind breaks camp, sets out 
from home and wrestles with tire universe and its gods. 
That is his difference from the others, and that is why he 
must close the whole matter. 

For I hope we have come far from drinking that only the 
adventurer is unsafe. The stay-at-homes, however thick 
their walls, however large their bulwarks, states, societies, 
constitutions, are coDeetively on a life and death adven- 
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lure, whether we like it or not, A roof may hide the men- 
acing, promising skies; but risk is like the ether; it pervades 
all matter. This our adventure progresses with every roll 
of the eaith, every lurcli of the solar system through dread- 
ful immensity. But the single adventurer stepping outside 
sees his risk. We who are herded togetlier, do not. He di- 
rects his course, ahns, soars widi the strength of his will. 
We do not. The — only to our individual minuteness rel- 
atively — ^vast group of humanity, huddled together, is 
whirled hither and thither at the play of chance, tossed up 
—that is progress; down — that is the dark age. Three or 
four times only in time has one, large and courageous 
enough, attempted to drag this rudderless hulk on to a 
course. Or rather to warp it oft a barrier reef. Such an ad- 
venture may well be called the most ambitious of all; let 
us now express it in an elliptical formula; to make the 
world safe for Democracy. 

Everyone, luckily, understands the immense number of 
postulates that is the b.ickground of the meaning of that 
prodigious word. Democracy; so it is only necessary to re- 
call a few of the most important components that had a 
bearing on the shape of Wilsons adventure, and its issue. 

Luckily, too, belief in democracy as a system of govern- 
ment, and ns the most established hope of humanity, is 
practically compulsory in our days. We are therefore dis- 
pensed from any long and difficult examination of its 
claims, Wilson used the word undoubtedly as a synonym 
for the whole of mankind known to him, much as a philos- 
opher of the Middle Ages might say “Christendom.” In the 
smaller sense of a system of government it is based on the 
ground of a hope; like all human hopes, its ultimate base is 
a wish that every individual man Is wise enough to know 
his own interest, and good enough to make it that of his 
fellowmari. It is also tau^t that aU these vrills can be 
summed up by simple arithmetic into one single will, which 



is then called the Will of the People and found to be al- 
ways just, right and wise. 

Hut in practice niimerous important modifications and 
adjustments of this simplicity have liccn necessary, and 
discovered. Almost the whole political history and the 
piogrcs.s of political philosophy in the last age have re- 
sulted from these mending processes. Thus for example it 
was clear almost from the beginning that the simultaneous 
concourse of all citizens to add together their wills, demo- 
cratically, in a chorus of thinking and expression is imprac- 
ticable. Such partial attempts as that of RobespieiTe to 
carry out tho tlieory in its purity, {o collect together as 
many possible members of the people, in the streets and 
squares of .Ptiris and to encoiirago them there to give vent 
corporatively to the just and the right, produced poor re- 
sults; one of them tho violent death of the theorist. Since 
then the English device, of canalizing and distilling this 
natural virtue of the people by means of election apparatus, 
is generally followed. But even to begin to relate the nu- 
merous ingenuities and mechanisms with which the often 
disappointing application of the strict theory has been cor- 
rected and improved, would be to make an outline of the 
history of progress in our times. Some, and the greatest, 
have counselled a refinement of the natural purity of the 
instinctive will by education, and so iiuliroetly have given 
us the daily press. A large and .serious schoor ultimately 
culminating in tho.se Bolsheviks or Communists wlio Inive 
an acting part in the last stage of this .story, have taken the 
opposite direction, more logically defensible, and refused 
any .share in government except to humanity at its purest, 
poorest and most numerous. Oracular traditions of trans- 
lating the roars and hisses of the crowd into thought-out 
political schemes have been invented, and their study is a 
deep and learned one. Too often in fact, instead of being 
the sum of fine instincts that are the base of human nature. 




completely uninfluenced vote reveals only tlie residue; tlie 
scum, in the shape of vanity, fear and laziness; in roughly 
that order. Did not both Napoleons secure several times 
the overwhelming majority of the people in a straight vote? 
It is a warning tliat tlie voice of iie people needs a whole 
art of harmonic transcription to be understood. The people, 
said a great Frenchman, are always right; but you must 
Imow how to take them. 

Now tlie mind of Woodrow Wilson, by elementary con- 
viction, by practice, education and eradition, was the re- 
pository of the whole of this, the more subtle as rigorously 
distinguished from tli.e more puritan dogma of democracy; 
which latter fell finally into the possession of Lenin. Tliat 
is to say in his person Wilson summed up all the great 
moderate reformers of the preceding century, from Siey^s, 
or even Voltah-e, to Gladstone, Garibaldi and Lincoln. He 
was the consecrated guardian of tlie principal hope of 
mass-lmmniiity, the only plan of general happiness that is 
on the table; self-appointed, like genius, but absolutely 
single-minded, authentic and sure. Witliout a clear sight 
of this, the dimensions of his adventure will not appear. 
Wilson is in person the doctrine of democracy. He is the 
deputy of all who have believed in it, dreamed with it, 
fought for it. He, essentially man of action, is the instru- 
ment of those great philosophers and poets you can name 
yourself, Shelley, Hugo and Heine, as well as Jefferson, 
Mill and Mazzini. In tlieir spirit and science, he tried to 
rescue humanity. From what peril, and with what result, 
win develop, as clearly as possible, as we go. 

So then, liking or dislitog him as we choose, but not 
permitted in either case to ignore his functional position in 
history, we may look up his personal history. There arc two 
highroads, I imagine, to the democratic belief in its en- 
tirety; evangelical Christianity, and law. One after the 
pdier he used both. His father was a Presbyterian minister 



— that is, of course, one of the democratic fonus of church 
government. It does not anywhere appear that the boy 
was partieularly pious; but here at any rate is a sufficient 
possibility for the entrance into tlie substance of his mind, 
of that rooted hope, at the bottom of democracy, of a com- 
mon, preordained good for the whole of humanity as a 
unity, From this environment, die choice of a life direction 
is restricted, Wilson has left a record, that "the profession 
I chose was politics; die profession I entered was the law, 
I entered the one because I thought it would lead to the 
other. It was onee the sure road; and Congress is still full 
of lawyers.” 

At the various universities where he studied, he seems to 
have followed the good though generally misunderstood 
policy of keeping his real aim always in .sight, and refusing 
to be drawn off his goal by the vanity or complaisance of 
earning prizes. He read widely, and passed his examina- 
tions just honorably. Neverthele.ssho“worked, prodigiously, 
passionately, and widi a degree of concentration, which 
dining all his life was one of his extraordinary character- 
istics.” 

Here, at Johns Hopkins, as at Princeton and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, his interest is so intense in his own special 
subjects dial “he develops at times a positive hostility to his 
professors; his courses appear as interruptions rather than 
the purpose of his attendance at die university.” The list 
of what must have been die largest part of his reading at 
this time has been piously preserved; it was adiniralily 
chosen, and adapted to his clearly focussed purpose, even 
to the complete absence of any author who might have 
disturbed his faith. 

And from these studies and widi diem, after a brief hesi- 
tation, he chose the very unusual, but extremely right road 
to his amazing future; professorship. Except Wilson, I sup- 
pose no man has readied the Presidency of the United 




States from this profession. Since there is positive evidence 
that in thus leaving the current of tradition to go his own 
way, he had by no means renounced his goal, there is a 
typical characteristic of the adventurous, in life-technique, 
here also to be noted. 

Hi.s literary works, beginning with “Congressional Gov- 
ernment,” and going on to “The State,” published in 1889, 
apart from their psychological data as to the extent to 
which ho had absorbed the true sap of democratic doc- 
trine, are important bridges in his career, essential factors 
of tlie growing prestige. Through them, in addition to 
smaller performances in the reviews, came about his entry 
into Princeton and so his first noteworthy emergence into 
action. 

The story of his stay and struggles tliere is like one of 
the epitomical pieces of Plutarch on the hero of a city-state. 
The .scale and .scope was in appearance merely municipal, 
in this case easily to be put down as the common-room 
squabbles of .schoolmasters; but such was die real size of 
the protagonists, and the issues involved, political, ethical, 
cultural, that, like the perfect steel model in miniature of 
an eiigiiio, it could bear indefinite enlargement. This nii- 
croco.sm, in which a great world is condensed widiout loss 
of anything but dimension, is so full of detail, ,so luxuriant 
and complicated in incident that Wil.son himself, when 
long afterwards he had become accustomed to a r61e in 
national politics, insisted on the difficulty of retracing even 
the thread of the matter. 

That nevertheles.s, I, a complete outsider, must endeav- 
our to do; or lo.se a preciously illuminatuig view of the per- 
sonality and style of our subject. 

The duality was the same as in all Wilson’s adventures. 
He was here, too, the cliampion of democracy. This Uni- 
versity of Princeton, like all die great universities of Amer- 
ica, was in full rush of evolution towards something, which 



however hazy its exact definition was obviously not a 
“democratic institution.” Witliout theory, all the more for- 
midable because it was a natural growth of circumstances, 
a product of the natural will of its members, it was grow- 
ing, rather on the social side. That is, inside the existing 
.structure of a provincial university for the teaching of the 
elements of a profession, were growing fast, and encroach- 
ing on this simple purpose, clubs and private societies with 
a convivial, sporting object. The.se nuclei at first were such 
as occur spontaneously in any large human conglomera- 
tion of persons of the same taste and way of life, and of 
course their first members would bo rather those who had 
lime to spend, whose interest in their studies was not ur- 
gent neces.sity; in .short the richer ones. 

When Wilson came into power there, this process had 
already gone far. Club member.ship was prized more than 
any academic distinction the university could offer; “To 
make a club, let alone the chib .soon became one of the 
supreme concerns of lower class-men. From a fourth to a 
third of the sophomores knew they must bo left out each 
year. Boys entered as freshmen with club mombership set 
before them as one of tiro chief prizes of college life. Par- 
ents even came to Princeton to help pave the way for their 
sons into the .social niche they coveted.” 

Mr. Hay Staiiiiard Baker, whom I am quoting, notices 
moreover tire irresistible tendency towards more exclusive- 
ness, more luxury, more politics in .seeking iiiider-elassmen 
who were known for their family coiiiuotioiis or thin 
money, or as athlete.s, or as "socially desirable.” 

This situation in itself profoundly displcnsed the new 
liead, as an affront to the dignity of studies. “Tlie side- 
shows are swallowing up the circus.” But the deeper, more 
serious challenge to his fundamental beliefs implicit in the 
.situation did not escape him. Here insolently under his 
nose tlie formation of an upper class was actively and ob- 
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viously at work; the negatioii and enemy of a democratic 
America. A leisure class, possibly a ruling class, was germi- 
nating in these cluhs, in the very apse of the temple of his 
ideals, the university system. His unrelenting, painstaking 
campaign against these cluhs therefore is not a petty affair; 
it is a key campaign for making America safe for deinoc- 

' The opposition had the initial disadvantage of being on 
tire defensive. They perhaps realized as clearly as he the 
real nature of the quarrel, far transcending a dispute on 
how students .should pass their spare time: tire smuggle be- 
tween a baby aristocracy and a wary and well-armed dem- 
ocratio champion. As one of them, reported hy Mr. Baker, 
put it obstinately: “No one can make a gentleman associate 
with a nrucker.” But all the phrases, all the principles, all 
the rules of conduct and citations were on the side of Wil- 
son. For since tire dowirfall of Hamilton, there is notlriirg 
avowable outside the purest democracy In America, Wil- 
son had all the powder and shot; but they had the lay of 
the land, It is noteworthy that throughout his enemies 
made no attempt to defend openly what they were doing, 
made no defence of the “social r61e of a university” he at- 
tacked; never so much as brought into tire conflict such 
polent words at their disposal as aristocracy, civilization, 
everything they might have thrown against his by no means 
philosophically impregnable conception of a university as 
a mere training school, or at the extreme, a lahoratory ; they 
disputed his facts, not his theory, and waited. In this reluc- 
tant, un.sa!lying warfare, the rival cliief was Dean Andrew 
West, apparently a naturally undemocratic, aristocratic 
mind. “No one could turn a better Latin iirscription, or or- 
ganize a finer pageant for a ceremonial occasion. He loved 
the outward amenities, the pomp of place, the accoutre- 
ment of things.” Visits to Europe, especially to England, 
had "made a tremendous impresrion on him.” Tire life at 
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Oxford, imposing buildings, and striking effects captured 
liim completely. His letter to Wilson, October 4tli from 
tliat place, has pasted on it four clippriugs taken from a 
book of Oxford views. The Magdalen Tower charmed 
him, “By moonlight, what a dream in silvery grays and 
whites.” Such a man was tho natural antithesis of Wilson, 
though .singularly they had much tire same origins. For the 
artist, as West certainly was in the passive sense, and as 
Wilson certainly was not in any, but that of adventure and 
life — a single reading of his speeches would settle fhe mat- 
ter — is the natural enemy of democracy, or if he refuses to 
fight, tho natural butt and pariah. Tliat, from certain as- 
pects, democracy is tho creation, the dream-child of those 
poets and artists, and spirited adventurers whom it cun 
neither use nor tolerate, is another matterj Frankenstein’s 
monster killed its master. 

And yet this plain, allegorical oppo.sltion between tho 
two men, like that between Hector and Aoliilles, covered 
a secret bond, a hidden equality without which voiy likely 
no combat can be really interesting Tho Dean, the aihst, 
throughout has to disguise, even from himself, his essential 
here.sy. Wilson, tho lone hand, the adventurer, essentially 
unsocial in all his tactics, as he is inflexibly social in all his 
aims, is also, on a far view, in an equally f ilse silualumj 
and so they fight, the aristocrat raising tho mob, and the 
democrat, one against many. 

For it is clear that popular feeling was with West. The 
whole of the ahnnni, the real backbone of the college, tlie 
trustees, most of tlie profe.ssors even, were on his side. 

The details, as I say, we must relinquish. The aifair con- 
' centra ted round two epicentres, each concerned with West’s 
scheme for a graduate college, which was to surpass any- 
Ihing in the old buildings and stand comparison with the 
beauties of Oxford. This building to he acceptable to Wil- 
son had to be an integral part of 3ie college, on tlie campus 



site. West wanted it to be placed in a magnificent land- 
scape, ratlier far from the main buildings, overlooking a 
golf course. Under this difference was, of course, the ques- 
tion of its control, ideals, the style of its life; its luxmy, or 
its service. "The real issue was Dean West’s runiring the 
Graduate College as a dictator.” 

Now, West had found the money, some half million dol- 
lars offered by a friend in gift, to back his proposal. This 
large sum against any other man but Wilson in the place 
and time, would certainly have clinched West’s victory. 
Butat the last moment Wilson succeeded in the prodigious 
feat of getting his Board to refuse it, to the amazement, 
fuiy, admiration of the whole public of America. It was tlie 
first introduction of Wilson’s name to the nation as a whole. 
He followed up this astonishing rout of the Westites by 
his celebrated speech, “The American college must be- 
come saturated in the same sympathies as the common peo- 
ple. The American people will tolerate nothuig that savors 
of exclusiveness.” But almost as soon as this taunt song of 
pure democracy was at its last verse, the tables were 
turned. West received anotlier legacy, this time for several 
millions, without conditions but under his trusteeship, and 
Wilson abandoned the battle. 

His abdication was no small tiring. It had timing, motive, 
dlan, this risk; impure adventurers boggle their jumps. As 
it was, Wilson pulled it off, and landed, far across the ditch 
waiting for him, of cranky and disappointed professor- 
without-a-job — ^irow, into the main movement of his career. 
For, following a chain of accidents, encounters, opportu- 
nities, such as joints the stages of all adventurous lives he 
was first chosen candidate for Governor of the State of New 
Jersey; and then with a series of irresistible leaps. Gover- 
nor, candidate for the presidency, and at last, President of 
the United States. From this immensely lofty tower, he 
could look down on the whole field of die world. By office. 
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lie was its most powerful ruler; as a result of his method, 
courage and moral strategy he was freer from the unseen 
control of his party than any President, perhaps, had ever 
been before. In fact in its c.s.sentials, liis situation, in its 
pichiscitary force, in untied independence was outra- 
geously comparable to tliat of a Napoleonic Emperor. 
Without contracting a single debt to hamper him, he had 
achieved the ma,sterpiece of making this .situation out of a 
defeat in college politics. 

This tlien was Wilson when tire world first saw him; the 
custodian of the whole traditional doctrine, as delivered 
through a century of preceding history to democracy’s 
saints, by full knowledge, by full conviction, and moreover 
wielding power .as no one of his spiritual predecessors had 
ever had. The mass-hope had at last its pope; and now we 
must recall why precisely at this moment, it needed pre- 
cisely .such a man. 

The dogma of democracy, consisting of an entire confi- 
dence in what men have in common, or, to put it in another 
way, postulating that human nature is at bottom good, will 
naturally, in action, suffer severely from any miscalculation 
in this basic optimism. No mere amputation or bone-setting 
can hope to cure such a poisoning of its life blood. Now 
sometimes, it may almost appear not only to hypochondri- 
acs, hut to any objective observer’, who is not in love at the 
time, that there is a certain exaggeration quite plainly dis- 
cernible in the premise. Men have quite commonly a lean- 
ing even from extreme cbildliood to vanity, fear and la/i- 
ncss, and still graver, these tendentus lo t g 1 
more masterful the lower you go in the scale of riches, in- 
telligence, and education, as you approach the main mass, 
the “people,” the seat and shrine of democracy’s firmest 
hopes. Of these three unfortunate defaults, laziness aflnets 
mainly the economic part of the democratic hope, fear per- 
haps the moral, and vanity is the most dangerous of all, as 



it is the strongest and most general, because it tends always 
to lead to wiir. 

The question of war has become the main preoccupation 
of humanity. Before democracy this was by no means the 
case; the exploits of Alexander, Charles, and their likes, ex- 
cept on exceptional occasions spaced by tens of centuries, 
wa.s' not fractionally so great a worry, as, let us say, the 
plague, Following such sublime deceivers as Victor Hugo, 
there has come about certainly a contrary illusion, whose 
prompt dissipation by facts is i e first shock of any student 
of history. War has not only become more destructive and 
common, but vastly greater in die scale of those it touches, 
along with the very unequal but very general growth of 
democratic government. This concordance has not, of 
course, escaped the most enrapt believer in progress, and 
there is a brilliant, circmnstantial legend, known to all, that 
die real reason is some international conspiracy of rich 
men, armament companies, newspapers, and perhaps beaur 
tiful wicked adventuresses, who steal plans from young 
attaches. Besides this folk-poetry, drere is a more matter- 
of-fact charge, that die progress of science is tiie cause. I 
prefer ( but you are, of course, not obliged to ) the more in- 
genious theory that Napoleon is to blame, by his invention 
(rather improvement) of die levee en masse. Kings used 
to be cautious about asking anyone but the vagabonds and 
tramps, and those spiritual vagabonds and tramps — the 
romantic younger sons of aristocracy — ^to murder and be 
murdered for them. Conscription, apart from small and un- 
important precedence, is a democratic institution; do not 
forgot that Napoleon was Emperor by the expressed will of 
the people.*^ 

Moreover, quite apart from the habit tliis great and .stern 

iLord R. CecII, the English Liberal, learnt with obvious astonishment 
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teaclier of democracy imposed on it, of going in hordes to 
get killed, instead of hiring victims from the surplus popu- 
lation, democracy received from him a tremendous encour- 
agement to organize itself in just the way to make these 
mass slaughters more likely and fre(|iieut. Nationalism, the 
forming of stales on a linguistic and historical — that is, 
really literary if not poetic and archieologioal— basis is rec- 
ognized even by democrats to be a dangerous excitement 
of this war-spirit; for it makes all its appeal to the irra- 
tional, strongest part of the abysmal vanity of mankind. But 
democrats have a special sort of nationalism, diluted, luke- 
warmed, which they consider not only harmless but bene- 
licial; which I am willing to believe if I could only distin- 
guish exactly between the noxious “My country right or 
wrong,” and "The right of every nation to dispose of them- 

As things are, infidels must go on believing that large- 
scale mass warfare is a typical activity of dcmociacios, that 
nothing excites the enthusiasm of an imdootorod vote like a 
proposition to fight, that never yet has mankind joined with 
an entirely united will and effort in any other enterprise. 
And that, as Wilson gradually saw, unless this propensity 
could be cured, or dammed, or extirpated, either democ- 
racy or humanity must die. 

It is unnecessary, then, to insist that the last war, with 
which we are concerned in this account, wa.s a thoroughly 
democratic aifaii'. Englimd, after a heart-breaking attempt 
to keep the old monarcliical .system of sending only volun- 
teers to get killed, adopted the full democratic institution 
of conscription. The only country in which the war was not 
absolutely overwhelmingly and openly the will of the 
whole people was, significantly enough. Russia. In Ger- 
many, the only completely popular act of die regime was, 
besides perhaps workmen’s compulsory insurance, this war. 

And in America, for a long while, Wilson was in opposi- 



tion to the will of his people, in keeping them out of it. 
For two or three years, in fact, he was plainly guilly of tlie 
grievous sin of benevolent despotism, flow he squared his 
conscience for this is a curious and difficult study by itself. 
But at length, hi the long run, he decided to let them have 

His motives for diis latter came, however, are absolutely 
sure and sate. He entered die war, to kill war, and so save 
democracy from Its recurrence, forever. The choice of 
sides, no doubt, was made for reasons of nationalist inter- 
est — the object, every one of his acts, speeches, and his 
whole life proved to have been the purest altruism, the love 
of democracy as the total and only hope of the whole of 
humanity. 

The course of his intervention, the sudden and startling 
cutting of the bloody knot which every victory and defeat, 
before America entered, only tightened and swelled; this 
is, I hope, in every schoolbook in every counby of the 
world. I fancy, not with entirely pure motives, but ratlier 
for the vanity of minimizing the military part played by his 
ti'oops, it is general to attribute the largest share of the 
credit in this world-biumph to the speeches, and especially 
to the Notes, Points, Particulars, Principles and Ends, 
which he personally emitted. If in tliis view is included the 
enormous and aKsolutely necessary moral encouragement 
to the Allied troops, which I can bear witness to as an ex- 
soldier, as well as the disintegratory propaganda effect on 
the Germans, there is some jmtice in it. 

There are two features of tliese documents especially 
noteworthy; in tlie first place their absolutely plain inten- 
tion to put future war out of jpossibility for the sake of de- 
mocracy. And then again a certain rather ominous indeci- 
sion of expression. It is not only that the fourteen points, 
for example, ratlier overlap each other in places, that tlie 
logical expression of his thought is not absolutely clear, 
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and that there is a considerable stress on a doubtful theory 
of the ultimate cause of war, in “secret diplomacy” — how- 
ever flattering that may be for the democratic faith. The 
Ten Commandments themselves have similar defects, lint 
the weakness of the too many “as far as possibles,” “lowest 
consistenls” is a grave matter; it looks ( after the event ) , as 
it this was already a subtly different, less daring man than 
the magnificent Wilson of Princeton and New Jersey. A 
Wilson, let us say, who was .suffering already from tlie ail- 
ment, dangerous to adventurers, of a too clear conscious- 
ness of the difficulties aliead. He did not .speak like that to 
West. The thought imdemeath, however, is simple and 
grand. Wax is to be prevented forever, mainly by three 
self-denying measures; tlio first national self-determina- 
tions only n.sked from the Central Powers, the other two 
more timidly, as I say, from the whole world. Democracy 
in all her children. That is, first, the abolition of armaments 
— the freedom of the seas as a coiullaiy — second, universal 
free trade. But both, mark, only "as far as possible.” 

Tills extent, so far as it depended on the will of mankind 
in its pcople.s — all that Wilson could care about — can never 
of course be exactly detenuined. And yet on an estimate of 
that great possibility, all e-stimatos of the mighty adven- 
ture, now brought to a crisis by Ills por.sonal embarkation 
for Europe, must wholly depend. It can never be disproved 
that for a terribly short time — a month, a fortnight, more 
likely, only one short week all limits were willidrawn. As 
far as po-ssible, it became in Eiiglaiid, in .France, in Ger- 
many, by the immense repentance and love of the whole 
common people for the man who had saved them, ali.so- 
lutely possible. If Wilson stepping off the boat had an- 
nounced, in the tone he once possessed, world-disarma- 
ment, British fleet and Geraian, French army, and Italian 
submarines, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden dismantled, .and with 
that the abandonment of all the tariff ban-iers of the world 



— those of his owii country first — as his unalterable terms, 
I am at perfect liberty to believe tliat he would have won 
through, and, wMi a hu-ger destiny tlian any human being 
who ever lived, opened the doors to a new and fascinating 
prospect for the whole of his fellowiuen. The common peo- 
ple wherever he walked scraimed for him to do it; there 
was certainly a scream. 

No one has ever had such cheers; I, who heard diem in 
the streets of Paris, can never forget them in my life. I saw 
Fooh pass, Cldmenceau pass, Lloyd George, generals, re- 
turning troops, banners, but Wilson heard from his car- 
riage, sometliing different, inhuman — or superhuman. Oh, 
the immovably shining, smiling man. 

To be sure, it would not have gone easily, this total hu- 
manitarian adventure. Singularly enough, the resistance of 
the two most obvious harriers, Lloyd George and CUmeii- 
oeau, was quite doubtful. Both were at a tremendous pitch 
of relief and joy; for, remember, both were great orators, a 
breed who have nerves. And both were in their different 
ways almost mystically exalted democrats, sincere dema- 
gogues. Cl&nenceau, in addition, through his whole his- 
tory (and often it hurt his career) an almost boundless. 
Winded admirer of Anglo-Saxon institutions and leader- 
ship; Lloyd George, a humanitarian muclx more by fanati- 
cism than even by calcidation. There was, in that week — 
that is understood — ^jnst that trembling, maddening chance ; 
and such is the veiy material of adventure. If Wilson had 
just been, at that instant, a little crazy; if, when the British 
Prime Minister started, in his sense of duty — for be was a 
small man — to push perfunctorily against the keystone of 
the Wilsonian arch; the freedom of the seas, the usual rig- 
marole of ‘‘never used except for freedom and justice”; 
never for a moment expecting that his hero would hear him 
out; and then sraprised with a queer secret disappoint- 
ment, discover that he, Lloyd George, England, the status 



quo, and common sanity, as he put it to himself in the car 
home, had won tlie day. Technically, in short, the pressure 
of England came first, dien the pressure of France. And 
then It was unnecessary to take up the third matter of 
world free trade. 

The world would have resisted; the intelligent sane mid- 
dle-class would have let him go home, and tried to quell 
the revolutions. In America, in all certainty, he would have 
had to resign; the Princeton issue all over again. But on the 
London platform, waiting for the train to take them to the 
boat for Bussia, die English Guards threw down their aims; 
a little unrecorded, historical anecdote. And practically 
every town, almost every village in France had once a Rue 
Wilson. Did you know diat? It was not because of, or after 
his share in, the Treaty of Versailles; the naming took place 
in a moment when everyone seemed to bo crazy with Wil- 
son; ill diose early hysterical times of the peace. Since then 
the plaque has in most cases been taken down. But some- 
times still in odd comers of the country, in towns where 
they contented themselves with taking it from the cliief 
street, the boulevard they are proudest of, nailed up over 
a side-alley, you may still come across this uiiea.sy nudge of 
what, wild and miexpecled, might have happened; if only 
Wilson ill tliat one sole week had been a little crazy. 

But he was sane; comscious all the time. And now, leav- 
ing all the relief to diose who feel it, we must briefly exam- 
ine the causes of die strange metamorphosis of the fourteen 
points into the Treaty of Versailles. And immediately, that 
great safeguard of failures, dial lasiiraiice which the great 
and their friends claim in case of disaster — ^liad advice, evil 
counsellors; that excuse must he ruled out. The important 
part of the entourage of the great President was, if possible, 
more daring than himself. The heavy blanket influence of 
the great and banal powers of money, industry, politics 
from his own counti-y if, indeed, it has not been maligned. 



came long after the game was lost. We would not have 
been occupied with Wilson here, in this company that 
starts with Alexander, if he had not known how to make 
himself and keep himself a free and lonely man. It is a 
rather more exclusive company tlian the Ivy Club at 
Princeton College, or than a list of the kings of England. 

His acts were his own; he went through this conference 
with the isolated responsibility of the act of dying. All was 
well lost before it started. Only the rather ghastly interest 
of watching a killing remained. Instead of a prophet, he 
had been changed into a suitor, beseeching, bribing the 
others not to go too far. You may well believe he fought 
well; on his stumps, like the old hard-dying sea dog in the 
ballad. Even at the very beginning before they had dared 
cpite whole-heartedly to set about him, he had forced out 
of them the Covenant of the League of Nations. But the 
blank cheque for reparations, the fulfilment of the secret 
treafa — every power seemed to have a boxful of them 
and every one was in oppo.sition to die fourteen points — 
the whole savage and greedy looting of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was inexorably wrung out of liim piecemeal. He 
would not even save his principle when the direct national 
interests of his own country were in play; thus he was 
forced to yield Shantung to tire Japanese and receive the 
hoiufied scorn of the Chinese for doing it. 

To stop even worse things, the annexation of the left 
bank of the Hhine, for example, he had to pay. Pay off na- 
tion by nation with alliances, promises, pawn the future of 
the United States, to stop tliese associated democracie.s 
from tearing die enemy he had delivered into their hands 
into a hundred pieces. Even his League — he had to pay 
for that by Article X., which laid down that he and his 
country would protect them, assure them in what they had 
done forever. 

Such, one-sidedly, certainly (but that the outside), was 



the great squeezing of Wilson; whose annotated details are 
contained in the Treaty he signed. More, even, than the 
breaking-np of the Central Powers, it was the perfect par- 
tition of his own world-wide spiritual Empire, that had 
lasted only a few yeare; and he stayed to the end. 

One singular incident, like a bodily convulsion, alone 
showed the outside world die progres.s of his throes. After 
all the great things had been sacrificed, he stuck at giving 
the Croatian port of Flume to Italy. He had yielded every- 
thing to France and England; die thought of submitting to 
a mere Italy would have roused him, if he had been physi- 
cally half-dead. Italy did not have Fiume from him; yet 
there was something sad, as well as noble, in his stand, at 
such a stage. It was as if suddenly the old, six-months 
buried self, in full democratic aimor, “in the same figure 
like the king dial’s dead,” stood up to bar the way before 
the aggrieved, bewildered, poor Italian couple, Orlando 
and Sonnino. And diis towering phantom released, at last, 
the thunder clap. I have speculated on the effect of an ap- 
peal to the world, and its possible results, issued on his 
arrival. Now at last inconceivably, liopeles.sly, late, his cry 
went outi The mighty .signal ho had been saving; to the 
people of the world; and nothing liut a rumbling echo an- 
swered it. The world had moved in thosts few months a 
whole century out of place. 

The cau.se of this grand and tragic downfall, thi.s mes- 
sianic catastrophe, whose size and .significanoo are certainly 
greater tlian the war, the occasion which it crowned, is 
hardly mysterious; nor in the history of adventure can it 
be unexpected or abnormal. Wilson wont down, not be- 
cause he was vain, nor because he was outwitted, nor be- 
cause of any other of the small accidental reasons with 
which the spiteful children of his enemies sought to ac- 
count for the overwhelming result of tlieir prayers. A struc- 
tural fault, nothing less, brought down that vast hope in 



ruins; as all great dramas end. Wilson was afraid; in that 
particularly deadly form, excused as it is by every moral 
code but not by destiny, which is called a sense of respon- 
sibility. "They held up the spectre of Bolshevism to him, 
and he dared not risk.” Wlio, Thetji' Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George? They were frightened as he was. Wilson’s tragedy 
was no gigantic, still ludicrous version of the confidence 
game. He, and tire world with him — ^for Wilson’s adven- 
ture was the world’s, and one day die world will know it, 
even the fools — were not the victims of a vulgar trick, un- 
less the dizziness drat pulls down climbers from the peak is 
some cunning of die Alps. We fell diere because the height 
was too great, because he saw all the coimtries of the world, 
the bare immensity of the mass of common people wliicli 
he had worshipped all his life, but never imagined until 
drat day he knew ho had them, dieir lives, and all unoount- 
ablo, futme ages of them in his own two hands. Seeing, a 
great vertigo leapt on hhn. Those days have passed more 
utterly from memory than if a hundred years had gone 
since droii; hut a few who lived through them, and stood 
near whore die pedestal of Wilson was standing can re- 
member, vaguely, as if diey had read it soinewliei'e, some- 
thing of die madness, the sheer panic, mixed with ex- 
altation, of the times. Hio storm has gone now. The name 
Bolshevism has only resonance. But those were the days in 
which aiiydiing miglit happen; Cldmenceau, who contem- 
plated quite steadily die possibility of the total destruetion 
of Paris to get victory, used to quiver to his grey mitten tips 
at that subterranean Treaty of Lenin. He had been through 
one commune. ’Tlie great killing was over; could Wilson, 
with its smell in the air, risk another? And so he did not 
risk, and so, not ri-sking, he lost the lot. Such is the end, wo 
have imagined, of most adventures, perhaps all adventures, 
though peer and probe as we might we could not find a 
trace of a necessity, which would set our minds at peace. 




For if only we could find an inevitability of failure of tlie 
game we are forced, singly, and in tlie whole slow moving 
column of humanity through the ages to play against the 
gods, there would be a Shakesperean release, an ease, a 
true tragic katharsis in it; a quasi-musical compensation, 
that all endeavour is predestined lost. But .such, like the 
static dream of a fixed good in the univer.se attainable in 
time, that image of space, there is nowhere any true sign 
of. We are encouraged to, not absolved from, adventure by 
die shortest and most inadequate look at it. There is no cer- 
tainty, good or bad, but an infinite resilience that makes 
both good and bad greater than we commonly think. The 
heights are further; the gulfs deeper; if it is a game, the 
odds aie enormous. 

So Woodrow Wilson, the last of our heroes, ends our 
biggest adventure; .some people drink that, like Arthur and 
the legendary Alexander, and many odior lesser men, ho 
left, even though defeated, a hope, a promise, that League, 
which is as it were a symbol of his perished flesh and blood, 
a fragmeirt tom out of his heart and left with us, to serve 
for one who will come after in a retaking up of his adven- 
ture to put his feet on for the leap. It may Ire. We started 
by renouncing a moral, and we here end without one. But 
at any rate, we may be more certain now of the infinite 
hopeful avrd despairing uncertainties of things us they 
seem, as they are, and as they will be. 



